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National  Probation  and  Parole  Association 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York 
Chicago,  Austin,  San  Francisco 


December  9,  1957 


Honorable  George  M.  Leader,  Governor 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Capitol 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Governor  Leader; 

In  1956  you  appointed  a Commission  on  Penal 
and  Correctional  Affairs  and  a Committee  on  Children 
and  Youthp  requesting  these  agencies  to  pursue  certain 
studies  v/hich  could  lead  to  improvements  in  the  State's 
methods  of  dealing  with  adult  offenders  and  juveniles 
in  need  of  care. 

The  first  study  which  the  Commission  and  the 
Committee  have  undertaken  concerns  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  probation  as  a form  of  correctional 
treatment.  To  assist  us  in  arriving  at  decisions  on 
what  recommendations  should  be  made  for  the  improvement 
of  probation  services  to  offenders,  adult  or  juvenile, 
we  secured  the  aid  of  the  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association  for  a statewide  survey  of  the  present  state 
of  probation  in  Pennsylvania,  The  association  assigned 
a skilled  director  and  an  expert  staff  to  conduct  such 
a survey,  and  assumed  the  major  share  of  the  cost.  The 
final  report  of  the  study,  including  the  Association's 
recommendations,  is  attached.  The  Commission  and  the 
Committee  propose  to  examine  the  report  with  care  and 
later  submit  to  you  specific  suggestions  for  legislation. 

Respectfully  yours 


Thorsten  Sellin,  Chairman 
Commission  on  Penal  and 
Correctional  Affairs 


Robert  Co  Taber,  Chairman 
Governor's  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth 
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Dr,  Thorsten  Sellin,  Chairman 

Governor’s  Commission  on  Penal  and  Correctional  Affairs 

Mr,  Robert  C,  Taber,  Chairman 

Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

Mr,  Horace  J,  Culbertson,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 


Gentlemen: 

We  submit  herewith  our  report  on  a survey  of 
juvenile  and  adult  probation  services  in  the  Commonwealth 
as  requested  by  the  Commission  and  the  Committee,  Recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  the  county  administration  of 
juvenile  probation  and  aftercare  and  for  a state  system 
of  combined  adult  probation  and  parole  are  set  forth  in 
separate  sections  of  the  report. 

The  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion of  services  in  this  final  report  differ  substantially 
from  those  in  the  preliminary  report  as  submitted  in  April 
1957,  Those  pertaining  to  juvenile  services  were  developed 
in  a series  of  meetings  with  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  and  recommenda- 
tions for  adult  services  resulted  from  a number  of  meetings 
with  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Penal  and  Correctional 
Affairs,  Both  the  Committee  and  the  Commission  considered 
alternative  proposals  presented  by  the  Association  in  the 
effort  to  determine  the  system  best  suited  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  show  clearly  that  pro- 
bation is  in  need  of  concerted  leadership  and  support  on 
a statewide  basis.  If  the  proposals  recommended  in  the 
report  are  implemented  by  the  necessary  standards  and 
appropriations,  Pennsylvania’s  courts  and  communities  will 
within  the  next  few  years  be  provided  with  the  probation 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Sincerely  yours 


V/ill  C.  Turnbladh,  Director 
National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association 


December,  1957 
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FOREV/ORD 


This  study  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Penal  and  Correctional  Affairs 
and  the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  The 
cost  of  the  study  was  borne  by  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association, 

The  purpose  of  the  study  v/as  to:  (1)  determine 
the  extent  of  use  of  probation  services  by  Pennsylvania’s 
juvenile  and  criminal  courts;  (Z)  determine  the  extent  of 
use  of  county  parole  and  after-care  services;  (3)  evaluate 
the  organization,  administration  and  operation  of  county 
probation,  parole  and  after-care  services; (4)  evaluate 
probation  staff  in  terms  of  experience,  training,  salaries 
and  performance;  (5)  evaluate  the  extent  of  use  of  special 
probation  and  parole  supervision  offered  the  criminal  courts 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  and  the  quality  of  these 
services;  (6)  present  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
county  probation,  parole  and  after-care  services* 

The  Association  assigned  Milton  Rector  for  a period 
of. 26  weeks  to  direct  the  study  and  prepare  the  report  with 
assistance  on  the  field  v/ork  in  evaluating  the  services  in 
the  counties  by  John  A,  Wallace  of  the  Association  staff 
and  four  special  consultants  on  leave  from  the ir . operat ing 
departments:  James  S,  Henahan,  Chief  Probat  ion ' Of f icer , 

Lucas  County  Adult  Probation  Department,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Rowland  R,  Lutz,  Supervisor,  Probation  Services,  Division 
of  Correction,  Ohio  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Cor- 
rection; Matthew  Terrizzi  and  Jack  Master,  United  States 
Probation  Officers,  United  States  District  Court,  Manhattan, 
Nev/  York,  The  survey  team  conducted  the  field  work  from 
October  15  to  December  21,  1956,  A preliminary  report  of 
findings  was  presented  orally  on  January  4,  1957  to  the 
Commission  and  Subcommittee  on  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  serving  as  a liaison  committee  for 
the  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  A preliminary  draft 
of  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  and  Committee 
in  April  of  1957,  Association  staff  met  with  the  Commission 
and  with  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth  on  several  occasions  to  review  the  findings  and  work 
out  the  recommendations  prior  to  preparing  the  report  in 
final  form. 

Many  other  persons  assisted  on  the  study.  Our 
special  thanks  to  the  Bureau  of  Correction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  the  invaluable  assistance  of  John  G, 
Yeager,  the  Bureau’s  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics, 

The  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Citizen’s  Association  as- 
sisted in  the  first  phase  of  the  study  by  contacting 


ill 


judges  and  probation  officers  to  urge  their  cooperation 
and  in  the  final  phase  of  the  study  v/ith  the  aid  of  the 
P.C.A,  county  representatives  to  aid  in  the  completion 
of  statistical  questionnaires.  Members  and  staff  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  and  Department  of  Welfare 
gave  time  and  supplied  information  to  the  survey  staff, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion on  Probation,  Parole  and  Correction  gave  its  coopera- 
tion, And,  most  important,  the  field  staff  received 
outstanding  cooperation  from  the  courts  and  their  proba- 
tion staffs  in  the  counties. 

The  material  presented  in  this  report  was  obtained 
by  the  following  method: 

1,  Field  visits  to  each  of  the  67  counties  to 
interview  chief  probation  officers  and 
probation  staff,  to  read  records  the  staff 
selected  as  representative  of  their  work, 

2,  Interviev/s  with  judges,  law  enforcement  and 
other  county  officials  and  social  agency  staff 
as  field  time  permitted, 

3,  Interviews  with  staff  and  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  and  Department  of  Welfare, 

4,  Responses  of  judges  to  letters  requesting 
their  opinions  of  the  adequacy  of  their 
probation  services  and  related  problems, 
the  need  for  mandatory  presentence  reports 
and  the  adequacy  of  probation  supervision 
by  state  parole  agents, 

5,  Information  submitted  by  questionnaires  by 
probation  personnel  giving  essential  data 
about  themselves  and  their  workloads, 

6,  Information  submitted  by  questionnaires  by 
chief  probation  officers  giving  information 
about  the  expenditures  for  probation  services, 
the  office  personnel  and  statistical  data  on 
the  probation  office  cases  for  the  year  of  1955, 

7,  Information  on  county  correctional  costs  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Affairs,  on  Judicial 
Criminal  Statistics  compiled  by  the  Department 

of  Welfare  and  on  special  probation  and  parole 
cases  by  the  Board  of  Parole, 

8,  Review  of  the  statutes  governing  probation  and 
paro  le  , 


The  statistical  questionnaires  v/ere  returned  to  John 
G.  Yeager  who  edited  them  upon  receipt,  summarized  discrepan- 
cies and  returned  them  to  the  probation  officer  for  verifica- 
tions and  clarifications.  The  first  deadline  for  returning 
questionnaires  v/as  November  15,  1956  but  was  extended  to  the 
end  of  January,  1957  to  obtain  as  complete  a return  as  possible 
at  the  cost  of  delaying  completion  of  the  study*  Mr,  Yeager 
tabulated  the  data  making  whatever  adjustments  possible  in 
the  material  submitted  in  incomplete  form.  He  evaluated  the 
data  and  submitted  a thoughtfully  prepared  46  page  report  of 
statistical  tabulations  and  analyses  for  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report. 

The  findings  and  method  of  evaluation  are  reported 
in  some  detail  as  a possible  guide  to  those  courts  which 
have  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  evaluate  themselves 
according  to  the  standards  used  for  this  study. 


SECTION  I 


PENNSYLVANIA*  S PROBATION  SERVICES 


A discussion  of  probation  services  for  juvenile  and 
adult  offenders;  the  place  of  probation  in  the  state’s  total 
program  for  the  correction  and  treatment  of  offenders  and  the 
shared  responsibility  for  making  probation  an  efficient  and 
effective  part  of  that  program. 

A description  of  how  probation  services  are  organized 
and  administered  and  their  actual  costs  and  potential  savings. 
Opinions  of  the  judges  regarding  their  probation  services.  A 
description  of  the  probation  officers,  the  work  they  do,  the 
resources  they  use  and  an  evaluation  rating  of  the  complete- 
ness of  their  v/ork. 
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FENNSYl.VANIA*  S PPOBAT.TON  SEF(VICES 


This  report  is  concerned  with  court  services  which 
include  juvenile  and  adult  probation,  juvenile  and  adult 
parole  and  to  a lesser  degree,  desertion  and  nonsupport 
work  of  the  probation  offices.  It  is  primarily  a dis- 
cussion of  probation  as  it  exists  and  is  used  today  in 
the  communities  and  courts  of  Pennsylvania*  Parole  is 
included  because  county  probation  services  and  the  courts 
are  involved  in  parole  work  and  the  State  Board  of  Parole 
is  involved  in  probation  work. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  every  other  state,  probation 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  state’s  correctional  system  to 
deal  with  those  who  violate  state  and  local  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, It  is  a court  service  as  distinguished  from  a 
department  of  welfare,  bureau  of  correction  or  board  of 
parole  service  and  is  administered  at  the  county  level 
whereas  the  latter  are  state  administered  services.  The 
courts  with  their  probation  services  occupy  a position  at 
the  apex  of  state  and  community  effort  to  deal  with  de- 
linquency, crime  and  family  breakup.  They  are  the  hub 
about  which  revolve  other  correctional  services  for 
treating  problems  of  committed  juvenile  and  adult  of- 
fenders, Every  offender,  child  or  adult,  must  pass  through 
the  courts  for  determination  of  v/hether  or  not  he  can  be 
treated  safely  and  adequately  within  the  community  or 
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whether  he  requires  the  specialized  care  and  custody  of  an 
institution.  Their  decisions  to  return  or  to  remove  an 
individual  from  his  community  must  be  based  on  as  precise 
an  understanding  of  the  offender  and  his  peculiar  needs 
as  is  possible,  inaccurate  decisions  resulting  from  in- 
sufficient information. about  the  offender  and  the  develop- 
mental history  of  his  attitudes  and  behavior  can  place  the 
community  and  its  safety  in  jeopardy.  They  can  overload 
the  state  correctional  system  with  persons  who  might  be 
dealt  with  better  in  the  community  and  can  compound  adminis- 
trative and  treatment  problems  of  the  institutions  by  com- 
mitting persons  requiring  one  kind  of  care  and  treatment 
to  an  institution  offering  another  kind. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  probation  investigation  service 
to  find  and  to  prepare  case  material  on  which  the  judge  may 
base  his  understanding  of  the  offender  and  his  disposition 
or  sentence.  It  is  the  job  of  probation  supervision  service 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  court  for  the  control  and  con- 
duct of  the  offenders  released  on  probation.  It  is  of  equal 
im.portance  that  probation  bring  to  bear  the  skills  of  the 
probation  officer  and  other . spec ia 1 i zed  services  to  affect 
changes  in  attitudes  and  conditions  that  contributed  to 
their  delinquent  actsj 

The  importance  of  the  county  probation  services  tran- 
scends county  lines.  Their  availability  and  use  determine 
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the  ability  of  the  courts  to  function  successfully  as  a 
key  organization  in  any  community  effort  to  cope  with  de- 
linquency and  crime*  The  extent  to  which  the  courts  have 
and  use  these  services  also  influences  the  success  the  state 
may  expect  from  its  correctional  and  penal  institutions* 

When  the  courts  are  properly  staffed  and  make  the  maximum 
use  of  probation,  the  state’s  needs  for  institution  capacity 
will  be  decreased  and  smaller  institutions  may  then  specialize 
in  social  education  and  treatment  to  an  extent  that  is  now 
imposs ib le  * 

With  the  court  and  its  probation  service  occupying 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  redirecting  and  re-educating 
youthful  and  criminal  offenders,  it  seems  logical  to  expect 
that  high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  earliest  possible 
development  of  these  services.  This  has  not  been  the  case 
however,  A public  philosophy  is  involved  - one  that  demands 
punishment  and  retribution  - one  that  accepts  a false  sense 
of  security  offered  by  institution  walls  and  bars  before 
questioning  whether  they  do  the  job  and  whether  they  offer 
permanent  security.  The  fact  that  good  probation  services 
offer  the  most  effective  and  the  most  economical  method  known 
for  dealing  with  the  vast  majority  of  offenders  can  be  well 
publicized.  Still,  these  services  v/ill  not  be  understood  or 
developed  until  the  public  accepts  them  and  demands  them  in 
the  manner  it  has  demanded  and  tolerated  an  over  reliance 
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on  institutions.  Every  year  of  continued  delay  is  crippling 
and  costly  to  both  the  counties  and  to  the  state.  While 
courts  in  other  states  are  using  probation  supervision  in 
60  and  80  per  cent  of  their  cases,  Pennsylvania  courts  are 
using  it  in  less  than  £5  per  cent  and  in  55  per  cent  of 
adult  and  juvenile  cases  respectively  - and  are  not  properly 
staffed  to  use  probation  even  in  this  small  amount. 

This  report  compares  Pennsylvania’s  probation  services 
with  accepted  national  standards.  Some  compare  favorably 
and  some  equal  the  highest  standards  but  most  fall  short. 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  identify  the  principal  problems 
confronting  these  services  and  to  suggest  measures  for  bring- 
ing them  up  to  the  best  standards.  In  doing  so,  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  the  material  in  a constructive 
manner.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that  this  is  a report 
on  probation  services  as  reported  by  the  probation  officers 
themselves  and  by  many  of  the  judges.  The  fact  that  they 
cooperated  in  the  study  and  discussed  their  practices  and 
shortcomings  so  frankly  attests  to  their  interest  and  sin- 
cerity in  their  work,  V/here  criticism  is  forthcoming,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  documenting  recomm.endat  ions  and  supporting 
the  judges  and  probation  officers  in  their  desire  to  build 
one  of  the  finest  probation  systems  in  the  country, 

V/hile  the  problems  will  be  the  focus  of  the  report, 
mention  should  be  made  at  the  outset  of  the  many  assets 
noted  by  the  survey  staff.  First,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
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was  the  v/iilingness  of  so  many  officers  to  be  self  critical 
in  hopes  that  the  staff  and  facilities  to  do  the  job  they 
know  so  well  needs  to  be  done  will  be  forthcoming.  Some 
cooperated  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  inter- 
viewed and  have  filled  out  questionnaires  for  other  studies 
and  were  frankly  dubious  of  any  more  resulting  from  this 
than  from  past  efforts.  Progress  has  been  made  even  though 
it  has  been  spotty  and  in  only  a few  counties.  Increasing 
civic  interest  and  court  leadership  is  noted  in  that  v/ithin 
the  past  two  years,  at  least  ten  courts  have  undergone 
studies  to  evaluate  their  probation  services  as  an  aid  to 
planning  necessary  reorganization  and  improvement.  More 
probation  officers  are  serving  on  a full  time  basis  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  and  only  three  counties  have  no  proba- 
tion officer,  even  on  a part  time  basis. 

The  leadership  potential  among  the  Judges  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  strengthening  the  court  system  through 
the  improvement  of  court  services  is  impressive  and  much 
should  result  if  that  potential  is  organized  on  a statewide 
basis.  V/here  progress  has  been  made,  it  has  resulted  from 
leadership  of  the  courts  together  in  some  instances  with 
the  concerted  support  of  county  officials  and  interested 
laymen.  Where  there  has  been  no  progress  or  where  progress 
of  the  past  has  come  to  a halt,  it  could  be  traced  to  the 
lack  of  such  leadership  or  support. 
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The  law  permitting  the  courts  to  use  probation  is 
excellent  and  devoid  of  restrictions  as  are  placed  upon  the 
courts  of  some  states.  The  judge  is  able  to  use  all  resources 
and  discretion  in  determining  which  offenders  are  subjects 
for  rehabilitation  v/ithin  the  community  and  which  require 
commitment • 

The  courts  have  among  their  staff  many  devoted 
probation  officers  whose  dedication  requires  them  to  work 
hours  past  the  normal  working  day  in  performing  their  duties. 
Some  were  appointed  because  their  training  and  experience 
prepared  them  for  a career  of  service  in  probation  and  parole 
work,  but  the  majority  were  in  need  of  specialized  training 
after  appointment.  Desire  to  do  a better  job  has  taken  a 
few  back  to  the  university  on  their  own  time  and  expense  for 
further  training,'  A few  courts  in  the  larger  counties  have 
set  up  special  training  programs  and  public  service  institutes 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  on  Probation,  Parole  and  Cor- 
rections have  provided  training  aids. 

The  extent  to  which  medical  and  psychiatric  services 
were  reported  as  available  to  probation  staff  in  small  and 
large  communities  through  local  clinics,  guidance  centers  and 
university  and  state  mental  hospitals  were  likewise  impressive 
The  evaluation  of  the  services  or  their  use  by  the  probation 
officers  v/ere  not  v/ithin  the  scope  of  the  study. 
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V/hlle  some  aspects  of  the  services  found  in  several 
counties  would  match  the  best  efforts  national]^^  the  proba- 
tion services  in  one  Juvenile  court  were  outstanding  in  many 
respectSo  The  program  is  described  as  one  toward  v/hich  many 
courts  are  striving.  Staff  are  appointed  after  careful  se- 
lection and  if  they  were  not  specially  trained  before  employ- 
ment the  court  appoints  them  as  student  officers  to  be  paid 
a stipend  for  completing  professional  social  work  training 
while  serving  as  part  time  probation  officers.  Probation 
officer  caseloads  meet  the  best  of  national  standards.  Hasty 
and  inconclusive  precourt  studies  are  not  necessary  here  and 
probation  supervision  has  real  meaning  in  terms  of  staff  with 
time  to  really  work  with  children  and  parents  to  resolve 
serious  behavior  problems.  The  ratio  of  supervisors  to 
probation  staff  is  sufficiently  low  to  permit  intensive 
training  of  student  officers  and  regular  staff  as  well* 

The  probation  office  facilities  present  a dignity  and 
professionalism  fitting  of  our  courts  and  inspiring  con- 
fidence in  those  whose  of fense s and  problems  bring  them  to 
the  court  for  help.  Youngsters  released  in  custody  of  their 
parents  without  detention  pending  court  disposition  receive 
casework  services.  Those  committed  to  training  schools  are 
retained  as  part  of  the  active  caseload  with  regular  visits 
and  continuing  efforts  of  probation  staff  to  work  with  the 
families  and  to  Improve  the  home  situations  in  planning  for 
the  eventual  releases  back  to  the  community.  Because  casev/ork 
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services  to  dependent  and  neglected  children  not  requiring 
authoritarian  supervision  are  provided  by  adequate  public 
and  private  child  welfare  agencies  the  probation  staff  can 
spend  full  time  with  youngsters  needing  their  specialized 
kind  of  service. 

The  courts’  responsibilities  in  desertion  and  non- 
support cases  extend  beyond  determination  of  financial  need 
and  ability  to  pay  and  collection  of  support.  In  several 
counties  they  try  to  determine  the  basic  causes  of  family 
de s integrat ion  and  make  special  efforts  to  treat  these 
problems  without  the  necessity  of  court  hearing  whenever 
possible.  In  some  respects  and  with  a paucity  of  staff 
these  courts  are  following  the  procedures  of  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  family  courts, 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE 

While  probation  is  a court  service  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  responsibility  for  this  service  and  its  adequacy  rests 
v/ith  others  in  addition  to  the  courts. 

The  legislature  carries  basic  responsibility  for  proba- 
tion in  providing  the  legal  framework  for'  the  organization  and 
development  of  probation  and  in  authorizing  its  use  as  an 
instrument  of  justice  and  disposition  by  the  court,  V/hen 
Pennsylvania’s  legislature  first  authorized  the  use  of 
probation,^  it  prescribed  many  restrictions  upon  the  courts 
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Act  of  1909,  P.  Lo  495 
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by  forbidding  its  use  as  a disposition  in  several  types  of 

offenses.  In  keeping  with  present  day  knowledge  that  justice 

and  rehabilitation  are  better  served  when  court  disposition 

is  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the 

offense,  the  legislature  later  removed  all  restrictions 

Z 

except  murder  in  the  first  degree.  In  doing  so,  it  placed 
responsibility  on  the  courts  to  use  probation  when  they 
believe  '^that  the  character  of  the  person  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  be  such  that  he  is  not  likely  again 
to  engage  in  a criminal  course  of  conduct,”  This  implies  a 
legislative  instruction  to  the  court  to  have  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  offender  and  the  circumstances  of  his  case 
before  making  a disposition. 

Since  probation  is  an  instrument  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  as  a whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  legislature 
has  a continuing  responsibility  to  see  that  the  courts  have 
the  amount  and  quality  of  service  that  is  required  and  that 
they  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  those  services.  Just 
as  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  defendant  in  criminal  court 
and  the  alleged  offender  in  juvenile  court  have  full  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  when  appearing  before  the  courts, 
the  same  responsibility  should  follow  to  see  that  the  maximum 
use  is  made  of  resources  to  correct  the  offender  and  return 

^Act  of  1941,  P.L,  861 
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him  to  his  place  in  the  community  after  his  case  is  decided 
by  the  court* 

The  legislature  has  given  the  Pennsylvania  courts  a 
basically  sound  juvenile  court  law  and  adult  probation  law, 
however  several  changes  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  adminiS” 
tration  of  probation  and  to  promote  its  uniform  development 
in  all  counties  of  the  state* 

The  Judges  of  the  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the 
Allegheny  County  Juvenile  Court,  the  County  Court  of 
Allegheny  County  and  the  Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia 
have  responsibilities  for  the  appointment  of  competent  proba- 
tion officers  and  for  the  direction,  support  and  proper 
utilization  of  their  services*  The  probation  officers  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  court  and  perform  such  duties  as  the 
court  may  direct.  Thus,  the  judges  have  complete  authority 
over  their  probation  services  and  may  demand  the  highest 
possible  level  of  performance  by  their  probation  staff,  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  employ  necessary  staff. 

The  county  commissioners  carry  a responsibility  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  court  in  that  the  courts  cannot  employ 
or  retain  competent  probation  staff  without  the  funds  to  do 
so*  Without  sufficient  and  qualified  staff,  the  best  efforts 
and  intentions  of  either  the  legislature  or  courts  can  amount 
to  little*  The  salary  board  of  each  county,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  the  county 
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controller  and  a judge  of  the  court  whose  salaries  are  under 
consideration,  fixes  the  salaries  with  the  exception  of 
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Philadelphia  where  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  city  council* 

The  commissioners  determine  the  number  of  staff  the  court 
may  have  and  also  provide  the  staff  with  office  quarters 
and  facilities  with  which  to  work  and  the  necessary  trans- 
portation for  the  performance  of  their  duties*  The  court's 
right  to  a sufficient  number  of  probation  staff  should  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  its  right  to  sufficient 
court  clerks,  bailiffs,  reporters  and  others  necessary  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  the  court's  responsibi lities* 

The  probation  officers  are  responsible  for  performing 
those  duties  directed  by  the  courts  or  by  the  individual 
judges  of  the  courts  in  which  they  are  appointed  to  serve. 

The  responsibility  of  probation  officers  for  admini strat ion 
and  the  supervision  of  the  probation  v/ork  of  the  courts  is 
not  clearly  defined  in  the  statutes,  but  in  most  counties 
such  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  them  by  the  courts* 
The  chief  probation  officer  or  officer  in  charge  should  keep 
the  court  informed  on  all  aspects  of  probation  administration 
and  services*  He  should  request  sufficient  and  qualified 
probation  staff  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  probation  office 
in  an  effective  and  judicious  manner*  In  a county  of  small 
or  large  population,  his  is  a position  requiring  leadership, 

\cts  of  1947,  P*L*  1308  and  P„L.  134 
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initiative  and  broad  knowledge  of  his  profession* 

The  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  collectively  and 
individually  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  responsible  for 
the  kind  of  probation  authorized  by  the  legislature,  directed 
by  the  court,  financed  by  the  county  commi ssioner s and  transJ; 
into  effective  services  by  probation  staff.  If  the  citizen 
leadership  of  the  community  does  not  interest  itself  in  the 
work  and  services  of  its  courts,  those  services  may  well 
stagnate  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  and  support  at  the 
expense  of  the  entire  community.  Legislators,  county  com™- 
missioners  and  many  of  the  judges  themselves  are  uninformed 
about  the  true  value  and  need  for  probation  services.  Unless 
they  are  presented  with  the  facts  relating  to  the  conditions 
of  those  services  together  with  the  understanding  that  the 
community  is  concerned  and  will  support  them,  the  full 
potential  of  probation  will  not  be  realized. 

Which  of  the  above  carries  the  most  responsibility 
is  difficult  to  say.  However,  it  is  in  this  area  of  split 
responsibility,  either  because  of  lack  of  interest,  lack  of 
understanding  or  financial  inability,  that  the  major  problems 
are  found  in  Pennsylvania’s  probation  services.  Because  of 
the  need  for  concerted  action  and  support  from  the  community 
level,  the  best  efforts  of  skillful,  learned  judges  are  often 
negated  by  probation  staff  inadequate  in  number  or  training 
to  deal  with  the  volume  and  complexity  of  problems  placed 
und'^-r  their  supervision-.  Some  of  the  best  probation  officc-s 
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find  it  impossible  to  counsel  and  advise  on  problems  of 
intimate  and  difficult  behavior  in  noisy,  poorly  furnished 
and  crowded  office  facilities  of  to  give  any  help  at  all  to 
more  than  a fev;  of  the  large  number  of  probationers  for  whom 
they  are  responsible.  The  level  of  salaries  paid  for  staff 
is  so  low  that  the  courts  find  themselves  unable  to  compete 
with  other  professional  agencies  for  specially  qualified 
persons.  In  fact,  they  often  find  themselves  contributing 
to  the  further  confusion  of  their  probationers  by  transferring 
them  from  officer  to  officer  as  trained  staff  leave  for  oetter 
paying  positions.  The  future  development  of  court  services  is 
not  promising  under  the  present  system.  Nothing  is  being  done 
on  a statewide  basis  to  make  this  a career  service  to  compete 
with  the  professions  of  law,  medicine  and  teaching  or  with 
business  and  industry  for  outstanding  students  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s colleges  and  universities*  The  courts  generally 
must  be  content  to  employ  persons  who  have  trained  for  other 
fields  of  work  or  who  have  no  training  at  all  to  do  their 
important  work* 

PROBATION,  A mTTER  OF  STATE  CONCERN 

While  the  financing  and  staffing  of  probation  is  a 
responsibility  of  county  government,  the  policies,  program 
and  planning  of  several  state  agencies  are  directly  affected 
by  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  probation  services  and  the 
courts’  use  of  probation. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  is  one  of  these 
agencies.  Section  17  of  the  1941  Parole  Act  empowered  the 
Board  of  Parole  to  supervise  any  person  placed  on  probation 
by  any  judge  of  a criminal  court  v/hen  the  court  by  special 
order  directs  supervision  by  the  Board,  The  state  parole 
staff  supervise  these  cases  as  special  probation  cases  in 
the  same  manner  and  method  as  state  parole  cases  for  the 
period  of  probat  ion  ' spec i f ied  by  the  court. 

In  the  absence  of  thorough  presentence  investigation 
reports  on  offenders  committed  to  penal  institutions,  it  is 
necessary  for  institution  classification  staff  to  obtain 
verifications  of  case  history  information  by  mail  for  the 
future  use  by  the  Board  of  Parole,  The  time  at  v/hich  the 
Board  may  first  consider  a man  for  parole  release  and  the 
length  of  time  he  may  be  held  under  parole  supervision  is 
determined  by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  the  accuracy  of  which 
depends  largely  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  presentence  informa- 
tion available  to  the  judge© 

The  Bureau  of  Correction  receives  most  of  its  commit- 
ments from  the  criminal  courts.  As  was  mentioned  earlier, 
the  capacity  of  the  bureau’s  institutions  and  planning  for 
new  institutions  are  directly  related  to  the  availability 
and  adequacy  of  court  probation  services©  Inmate  morale 
and  conduct  v/ithin  the  institutions  are  related  to  the 
equality  of  sentences  and  the  courts*  use  of  thorough  pre- 
sentence reports.  The  v/ork  of  classification  staff  is 
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facilitated  when  complete  presentence  reports  are  received 
with  every  nev;  prisoner.  Section  18  of  the  1941  Parole  Act 
requires  the  courts  to  transmit  presentence  and  clinic  re- 
ports within  30  days  but  few  counties  have  such  reports  to 
send.  It  was  reported  that  prisoners  received  in  county  and 
state  institutions  from  some  courts  would  have  been  placed 
on  probation  had  they  been  sentenced  by  courts  having  better 
probation  service. 

The  Department  of  V/elfare  is  directly  affected  in  its 
administration  and  planning  of  services  for  dependent,  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children.  Twenty-two  of  the  training 
schools  which  receive  youngsters  on  commitment  from  the 
juvenile  courts  come  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 

4 

Department  of  V/elfare, 

The  comm.itments  to  Juvenile  training  schools  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  the  youngsters  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
courts.  The  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  the  probation 
officers’  prehearing  reports  and  the  availability  of  adequate 
probation  staff  for  supervision  are  often  the  factors  de- 
termining whether  the  court  commits  to  an  institution  or 
Ql'ders  supervision  and  treatment  in  the  community.  Thorough 
prehearing  reports  transmitted  at  the  lime  of  commitment  would 

^'‘Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Training  Schools  for  Juvenile  De- 
linquents," Government  Consulting  Service,  Institute  of 
Local  and  State  Government,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

June,  1954, 
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give  institution  staff  full  information  about  the  youngsters® 

In  most  cases  releases  from  these  institutions  arc  upon  order 
of  the  court  and  the  responsibility  for  parole  or  after-care 

I 

supervision  is  the  job  of  the  probation  officerso  The  skill  { 

! 

and  effectiveness  of  probation  staff  in  closing  the  gap  betv/een  ! 
training  school,  community  and  family  during  time  of  commit- 
ment and  after  release  to  a large  degree  determines  whether  [ 
the  program  of  the  training  school  will  have  lasting  results* 

The  future  capacity  and  needs  for  specialized  training  school  ^ 
programs  will  depend  heavily  upon  the  courts’  maximum  use  of  j 
probation  and  community  services  where  commitment  is  not  | 

required* 

In  addition  to  training  schools  for  delinquent  youngster: 
the  Department  of  Welfare  has  responsibi 1 i ty  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  institutions  for  the  care  and  training 
of  mentally  deficient  and  epileptic  children  on  commitment  from 
the  juvenile  courts.  The  present  need  for  additional  state 
facilities  has  created  serious  placement  problems  for  the  court 
and  local  child  care  agencies* 

The  Pennsylvania  Administrative  Code  of  19Z9  was  amended 

5 

in  1956  to  give  the  Department  of  Welfare  additional  responsi- 
bility for  aiding  in  the  statewide  treatment  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency; in  developing,  strengthening  and  improving  programs 

5 ' . . . 

Article  ;i3.  Act  of  April  9,  1929,  P.L,  177,  Section  2322 
and  2323 
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for  predisposition  (prehearing)  study  and  probation  super- 
vision; institutional  treatment  and  after-care  (parole)  of 
delinquent  youth  including  training  courses  for  personnel; 
to  establish  and  operate  additional  facilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  delinquents;  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  research 
projects  to  study  causes  and  methods  of  preventing  de  1 inquenc;^ ; 
to  gather  and  disseminate  statistical  reports  relating  to  the 
problem  of  treatment  of  delinquency;  to  develop  a program  to 
assist  the  Juvenile  courts,  among  others,  upon  their  request  in 
the  diagnosis  and  study  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and  of  children 
with  mental  and  behavior  problems  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing appropriate  disposition;  to  establish  and  operate  re s i denti? ... 
study  centers;  to  accept  custody  of  children  committed  for 
study  and  to  recommend  proper  disposition  to  the  courts  on  the 
basis  of  the  study.  The  planning  for  these  new  state  services 
should  be  undertaken  Jointly  with  the  courts  and  probation 
staff  and  such  is  the  wish  of  departmental  officials.  The 
extent  to  which  such  services  and  facilities  are  needed  and 
used  will  depend  upon  the  availability  or  development  of  som.e 
services  by  the  counties  themselves,  the  cooperation  of  the 
courts  and  their  staff  in  developing  standardized  procedures 
and  adequate  records,  the  willingness  of  county  and  state 
officials  to  exchange  information  and  to  accept  consultation 
and  advice,  and  the  necessary  financing  and  staffing  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  to  provide  the  services. 
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State  and  federal  funds  are  available  to  the  counties 

through  the  Department  of  V/elfare  to  extend  and  improve  public 

child  welfare  services.  Statutory  responsibility  for  dependent 

neglected  and  delinquent  children  who  are  referred  by  petition 

of  any  citizen  or  by  commitment  of  a magistrate  or  Justice  of 

the  peace  rests  with  the  court.  Responsibility  for  dependent 

children  v/hose  placement  and  care  is  not  otherv/ise  provided 

7 

for  rests  with  the  county  institution  districts. 

At  pre sent ■ there  is  no  clear  organizational  pattern  for 
public  child  welfare  services  throughout  the  Commonwealth* 

Some  counties  have  none.  Rural  child  welfare  services  are 
provided  in  Zl  counties  through  federal  subsidy.  The  proba- 
tion staff  of  the  juvenile  courts  in  16  counties  provide  some 
or  all  casev/ork  and  placement  services  to  nonde  1 inquent 
children.  In  four  of  these  counties,  a part  time  probation 
officer  is  also  the  child  welfare  worker  for  the  county 
institution  district.  Services  are  purchased  from  private 
agencies  in  other  counties. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  currently  operating  a 
program  of  reimbursement  to  the  counties  for  the  direct  care 
of  dependent,  neglected  and  delinquent  children,®  A plan  has 

® Act  of  1933,  P.L.  1433 

Act  of  1937,  P,L,  2017  (in  Philadelphia  these  services  are 
performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Welfare) 

® See  report  on  "Proposed  Formula  for  Distribution  of  State 
Aid  to  Counties  for  Child  Welfare  Services  in  Pennsylvania," 
prepared  by  Government  Consulting  Service,  Institute  of  Local 
and  State  Government,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  March,  1956 
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also  been  developed  for  state  and  federal  subsidy  for  profes- 
sional child  welfare  staff  of  the  county  institution  districts, 
but  excludes  those  counties  employing  only  part  time  C,IcD* 
workers  and  counties  where  child  care  responsibilities  are 
carried  by  juvenile  court  staff.  Direct  care  subsidy  also 
excludes  detention  care  for  children  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  a ’’function  of  the  correctional  authority,"^ 

General  child  welfare  services  to  dependent  and  neglected 
children  were  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study,  but  it  can  be 
stated  from  observations  of  similar  reimbursement  programs  in 
other  states  that  the  basic  plan  is  sound  and  should  give  impetus 
to  improve  children's  services  txhroughout  the  state.  At  the 
same  time  the  program  should  be  of  concern  to  the  courts  as  it 
cuts  across  a service  area  for  which  a few  courts  are  now 
responsible  and  at  present  offers  no  aid  to  strengthen  court 
services  to  delinquent  children  requiring  casev/ork  or  detention 
care.  There  is  need  for  clarification  of  juvenile  court,  county 
institution  district  and  state  welfare  department  responsi  bi  lity 
for  providing  services  to  dependent  and  neglected  children  to 
facilitate  planning  and  budgeting  on  a statewide  basis, 

STATE  LEADERSHIP  REQUIRED  FOR  PROBATION  SERVICES 

There  are  other  areas  of  state  responsibility,  such  as 
education  and  mental  health,  with  a stake  in  statev/ide  planni  .g 
for  improved  services  to  prevent  and  treat  delinquency  and 

9 

See  report  on  "The  Child  Welfare  Reimbursement  Program  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,"  Bureau  of  Children’s 
Services,  Department  of  Welfare,  October  4,  1956 
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crime  r.  An  interdepartmental  committee  has  been  established 
to  coordinate  the  planning  and  programs  of  the  state  depart- 
ments working  in  this  field.  These  departments  are  handi- 
capped however  in  their  efforts  to  consider  the  problems  in 
their  totality  in  the  absence  of  an  official  court  organiza- 
tion or  a department  at  the  state  level  with  statutory  re-  f 

sponsibility  for  the  setting  of  standards  and  policies  for  > 

court  services  relating  to  welfare  and  corrections.  Attempts 
are  made  to  overcome  this  problem  in  part  by  inviting  indi- 
vidual judges  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  state  plannir! 
bodies,  but  agreements  reached  might  only  affect  the  courts 
whose  judges  are  represented. 

V/hile  the  courts  represent  a major  segment  of  the 
state’s  correctional  system,  they  operate  independently  with- 
in each  of  the  67  counties  without  policies  or  rules  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  individual  counties  to  guide  their  practices  | 
or  procedures  in  correctional  and  welfare  matters.  They  too 
would  be  handicapped  if  they  should  attempt  to  develop  uni-  | 
fcrm  methods  and  procedures  for  dealing  v/ith  the  problems  of 
delinquency,  crime  and  family  breakup.  There  is  a need  for 
judicial  participation  at  the  state  level  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  statewide  policies  and  standards  for  the 
administration  and  use  of  probation  in  all  courts  and  to 
represent  the  courts  in  planning  and  coordinating  the  service- 
of  state  agencies  and  departments  responsible  for  welfare  and 
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correctional  services  for  children  and  adults. 

State  leadership  is  necessary  if  the  courts  are  ever 
to  have  the  number  and  quality  of  probation  staff  required  to 
function  effectively  and  if  the  administration  and  performance 
of  probation  work  is  to  be  at  an  equally  high  level  in  all 
courts  of  the  state. 


• 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  PENTvISYLVANIA*  S PROBATION  SERVICES 


Probation  officers  may  be  appointed  and  probation 
administered  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas 
who  sit  as  quarter  sessions  court  judges  in  all  counties 
and  as  juvenile  court  judges  in  all  but  tv/o  counties  and  by 
the  judges  of  the  Allegheny  County  Juvenile  and  County  Courts 
and  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court.  Justices  of  the  peace, 
aldermen  and  magistrates  may  not  appoint  probation  officers 
or  use  probation. 

In  addition  to  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  counties^ 
the  quarter  sessions  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  desertion 
and  nonsupport  cases  in  all  counties  except  Allegheny  and 
Philadelphia.  The  Allegheny  County  Court  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  desertion  and  nonsupport  and 
in  certain  cases  for  the  support  of  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. The  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  juvenile  cases,  adoptions,  di sorder ly  women  and 
streetwalkers.  Incorrigible,  run-away  and  disorderly  children 
from  18  to  20  years  of  age  and  in  desertion  and  nonsupport 
cases.  These  are  the  courts  for  which  probation  officers 
have  been  appointed. 

In  order  to  report  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  proba- 
tion services  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  probation 
offices  have  been  grouped  into  six  categories  in  order  of 
the  estim.ated  1955  populations  of  the  counties  they  serve. 
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TABLE  I 

COUNTY  PROBATION  OFFICES  AND  PROBATION  OFFICERS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  IN  OCTOBER  1956  AND  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

BY  COUNTIES 


County  Probation  Offices  by 

1955  Est, 

Full  Time 

Part  Time 

County  Population  Groupings 

Population 

Probation 

Probat i on 
Officers^/ 

and  Court 

in  000*  s 

Of  f icers^ 

•ROUP  A (Six 

Counties  - 15  Proba-  ■ 

5,349,7 

332 

5 

ion  Offices) 

OYER  300,000 

ie gheny; 

Quarter  Sessions 

1,570,0 

21 

k/ 

Juveni le 

81 

County  (Investigations) 

14 

County  (Collections) 

13 

)e  1 aware  : 

Quarter  Sessions 

491,3 

5 

Juveni le 

7 

3 

Domestic  Relations 

7 

.uzerne ; 

Quarter  Sessions 

372,1 

A 

£/ 

Juvenile 

1 

2 

.tontgomer y: 

Quarter  Sessions 

415,3 

6 

Juveni le 

4 

^hi lade Iphia : 

Quarter  Sessions 

2, 160.0 

31 

Mun i c i pa  1 

127 

I'e  stmor  e land  : 

Quarter  Sessions 

341,0 

2 

£/ 

Juveni le 

5 

jROUP  B (10  Counties  - 16  Proba- 

tiori  Offices) 

OVER  200,000 

2,315,0 

1 

Berks  : 

Quarter  Sessions 

262,3 

3 

Juveni le 

3 

Bucks ; 

Quarter  Sessions 

221.6 

3 

Juveni  le 

5 

Cambr la ; 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv<» 

216  .5 

4 

V 

Dai;phin : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

218.0 

3 

Erie: 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

233.6 

3 

1 

Domestic  Relations  . 

1 

County  Probation  Offices  by 
County  Population  Groupings 
and  Court 
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1955  Est.  Full  Time  Part  Time 
Population  Probat  ion  .Probation  . 
in  000*  s Off  icers^Off icers.^' 


GROUP  B (Contd.) 


Lackawanna : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv. 

252,9 

4 

Lancaster : 

Qt r , Sess,  & Juv, 

249.2 

4 

Lehigh : 

Qtr.  Sess,  & Juv, 

210,9 

3 

Washington : 

Quarter  Sessions 

227,0 

6 

Juveni le 

5 

Domestic  Relations 

1 

York: 

Quarter  Sessions 

223,0 

3 

Juveni le 

3 

GROUP  C (12  Counties  - 18  Proba- 

tion  Offices} 

OVER  100,000 

1,781.2 

Beaver : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

189.5 

5 

Blair: 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

136,9 

4 

But ler : 

Qtr,  Sess.  & Juv, 

104,5 

3 

Chester: 

Quarter  Sessions 

189,3 

4 

Juvenile 

2 

Cumber  land : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

113.5 

3 

Fayette : 

Quarter  Sessions 

187,5 

3 

Juvenile 

1 

Lawrence : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

113.6 

4 

Lycoming : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

110.5 

2 

Domestic  Relations 

2 

Mercer : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

120.3 

2 

Domestic  Relations 

1 

Northampton: 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

199,2 

3 

Northumber land 

: Qtr.  Sess.  & Juv, 

119.4 

2 

Domestic  Relations 

1 

Schuylki 1 1 : 

Quarter  Sessions 

197,0 

4 

Juveni le 

4 

Schuylki 1 1 
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County  Probation  Offices. by 
County  Population  Groupings 
and  Court 

1955  Est. 
Population 
in  000! s 

Full  Time 
Probat  ion. 
Of  f ice  rs^/ 

Part  T i me 
Probat  ion 
Of f ice r £2 

PGUP  D (14 

Counties  - ,15  Proba- 

|ion  Offices)  OVER  50,000 

995,9 

J^5 

12 

iiams : 

Qtr,  Sesse  & Juv, 

50,6 

2 

.rmstrong : 

Qtr,  Sess.  & Juv® 

83,4 

1 

radf  ord ; 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

55.6 

A 

arbon ; 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

56o4 

2 

c n t r e i 

Qtr,  Sess.  & Juv, 

72,3 

1 

lear f ie Id ; 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

85,7 

2 

:o  1 u-nbia : 

Juvenile  Only 

54,9 

1 

:r  awi  or  d : 

Quarter  Sessions 
Juveni le 

80,4 

1 

1 

r a nk 1 i n ; 

Qtr,  Sessc  & Juv, 

83,5 

1 

.ndiana: 

Qtr,  Sess 3 & Juv, 

73o8 

1 

.cbanon : 

Qtr  , Se  ss . & Juv , 

91ol 

1 

fcKean : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv. 

57.0 

2 

iomer  se  t : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

82,5 

2 

/enango  : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

66  ,2 

1 

( 14 

.ion  Office 

Counties  ~13  Proba- 
s)  OVER  25,000 

536  ,6 

J_1 

11 

Bedford : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

40.0 

1 

' lar i on; 

No  Probation  Officer 

39,3 

d 1 in ton ; 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

36.2 

1 

1 

rlk: 

Qtr  . Se  ss , & Juv , 

35,2 

1 

jreene : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

42,6 

3 

Huntingdon : 

Qtr,  Sesso  & Juv, 

42,8 

1 

26 


County  Probation  Offices  by 
County  Population  Groupings 
and  Court 

1955  Est, 
Population 
in  000»s 

Full  Time 
Probation  , 
Of  f ice  r s^/ 

Part  Tim( 
Probat  ioi 
Of  f ice  r si 

GROUP  E (Contd 

.) 

Jefferson ; 

Qtr  • 

Se  s s . 

& 

Juv . 

49.0 

2 

fji  f f 1 in ; 

Qtr , 

Se  s s . 

& 

Juv , 

44.9 

2 

Monroe : 

Qtr. 

Se  ss. 

& 

Juv  . 

36.0 

2 

Perry: 

Qtr. 

Se  ss  . 

& 

Juv . 

26  .2 

2 

S usquehanna : 

Qtr  , 

Se  ss  , 

& 

Juv  , 

33.7 

1 

Tioga: 

Qtr. 

Se  ss . 

& 

Juv . 

37.4 

1 

i 

V/arren : 

Qtr . 

Se  ss , 

& 

Juv , 

45  ,6 

1 

2 

Wayne : 

Qtr  . 

Se  s s . 

& 

Juv . 

26,9 

1 

GROUP  T_  (11  Counties' 
t i on 'of f ices ) UNDER 

- 9 Proba- 
25,000 

153.6 

0 

i2 

earner on : 

Qtr , 

Se  ss  . 

& 

Juv  . 

7.7 

1 

Fore  st : 

Qtr . 

Se  ss  . 

& 

Juv . 

4.7 

1 

Fulton: 

Qtr. 

Se  s s . 

& 

Juv . 

10.7 

1 

Juniata ; 

Qtr  . 

Se  ss , 

& 

Juv  0 

15.2 

2 

Montour : 

Qtr . 

Se  ss . 

& 

Juv , 

16.5 

i 

Pike: 

No  Probation 

Officer 

9.2 

Potter : 

Qtr . 

Se  ss  . 

& 

Juv  . 

18.6 

1 

y LC  r z 

Qtr. 

Se  ss  • 

& 

Juv . 

23.0 

1 

Sul  1 Ivan : 

No  Probation 

Officer 

6.6 

Union : 

Qtr . 

Se  ss . 

& 

Juv  . 

25.0 

'1 

Wyoming : 

Qtr . 

Se  s s . 

& 

Juv  . 
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i 

GRAND  TOTALS: 

67 

COUNTIES 

11,132,0 

462 
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86  PROBATION  OFFICES  501 


SOURCES; 


(1)  Individual  Officer  Questionnaires  and  Staff  Field 
Schedules, 

(2)  ”1955  Estimated  Popula t ions ^ ” Division  of  Statistics 
and  Records,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Pennsylvania 

£/  Includes  only  those  staff  classified  as  proba- 
tion and/or  parole  officers,  or  domestic  rela- 
tions probation  officers, 

i/  Number  of  probation  officer  positions  taken 

from  ’’Controllers  95th  Annual  Report,”  AHegncny 
County,  year  ending  December  31,  1955c  Some 
positions  were  unfilled  in  October,  1956c 

£/  Exclusively  domestic  relations  work. 


Prepared  by;  NPPA 


Reference  will  be  made  to  these  groupings  through- 
out the  report.  The  study  is  concerned  with  services  rather 
than  with  individual  offices  and  the  purpose  is  to  present 
facts  pertaining  to  the  bases  for  and  quality  of  those 
services  without  drawing  comparisons  between  individual 
courts  or  probation  offices. 

Table  I shows  the  groupings  of  the  state’s  86  proba- 
tion offices  known  to  exist  in  October,  1956,  They  are  listed 
by  population  of  the  counties,  the  courts  served  and  the  numbe 
of  full  time  and  part  time  probation  officer  positions. 

The  organization  of  services  does  not  lend  itself  to 
an  easy  description  and  varies  from  county  to  county.  Proba- 
tion services  are  divided  among  four  separate  offices  in  one 
county,  among  three  offices  in  two  counties  and  between  tv;o 
offices  in  15  counties.  In  45  counties,  one  probation  office 
serves  all  courts,  in  one  county  it  serves  only  the  juvenile 
court  and  in  three  counties  no  probation  officer  has  been 
appointed  either  on  a full  time  or  part  time  basis.  The 
number  of  probation  positions  range  from  127  in  Philadelphia 
Municipal  Court  to  13  courts  with  no  more  than  one  part  time 
officerc  The  specialized  Juvenile  court  in  A1 legheny  County 
and  the  quarter  sessions  courts  serving  as  juvenile  courts  in 
13  counties  have  separate  juvenile  probation  offices.  Proba- 
tion service  for  the  juvenile  court  in  Philadelphia  is  pro- 
vided through  a separate  juvenile  division  of  the  Municipal 
Court  Probation  Department, 


In  the  remaining  49  counties,  a 
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few  of  the  officers  serving  the  juvenile  courts  work  with 
Juvenile  cases  only  but  most  also  work  v/ith  adult  criminal 
and  domestic  relations  cases. 

Adult  criminal  probation  services  are  provided  for 
the  quarter  sessions  courts  through  separate  probation  offices 
in  14  counties  and  through  separate  divisions'of  the  IViunicipal 
Court  Probation  Department  in  Philadelphia,  The  probation 
officers  working  with  adults  in  49  counties  as  mentioned 
above,  may  also  work  with  children  and  desertion  and  non- 
support  cases.  One  county  in  Group  D has  a part  tine  Ja‘''’enilo 
probation  officer  but  relies  on  the  use  of  volunteers  for 
supervision  of  adult  probationers.  This  is  done  for  both 
juvenile  and  adult  cases  in  three  counties  with  no  probation 
officer.  In  two  Group  A counties,  the  adult  probation  oflices 
work  exc lusive ly  wi th  domestic  relations  cases.  Thus,  there 
are  six  counties  without  prooation  officers  for  the  criminal 
court  a 

In  seven  counties,  a separate  domestic  relations 
(desertion)  probation  staff  has  been  appointed  to  work  with 
desertion  and  nonsupport  casesc  These  include  three  counties 
where  adult  and  juvenile  probation  work  are  also  separated 
and  four  where  they  are  combined.  One  large  county  (Allegheny^ 
has  divided  the  domestic  relations  work  f unc t iona 1 ly  wi th  one 
office  for  complaints  and  investigations  and  another  for 
collection  and  disbursement  of  monies.  In  Philadelphia 
this  service  is  a function  of  the  domestic  relations  division 
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of  the  Municipal  Court  Probation  Department,  In  at  least 
four  counties  all  desertion  and  nonsuppqrt  work  is  handled 
by  the  district  attorney,  the  court  clerk  or  the  judge’s 
secretary. 

In  each  of  the  64  counties  with  probation  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  four  where  desertion  and  nonsupport 
work  is  handled  by  the  district  attorney,  the  court  clerk 
or  the  judge’s  secretary,  the  probation  office  or  probation 
officer  provides  at  least  a collection  service  in  domestic 
relations  cases. 

The  organizational  picture  varies  even  more  in  a few 
counties  where  services  are  divided  without  reference  to  the 
principal  function  of  the  office.  In  two  counties,  for  ex- 
ample, juvenile  probationers  over  16  are  assigned  to  adult 
probation  officers.  In  these  counties  and  in  two  others  the 
older  youngsters  released  from  state  training  schools  are 
also  assigned  to  adult  probation  officers  for  supervision. 

The  probation  officer  in  m.o-st  b'f  the  larger  counties 
specializes  in  the  handling  of  either  juvenile,  adult  or 
domestic  relations  cases.  In  the  smaller  counties,  however, 
he  works  with  all  age  groups  and  in  many  counties  with  all 
types  of  cases  that  require  court  s.e rv ice , Therefore,  the 
staff  needs  of  the  smaller  counties  are  for  probation  officers 

as  qualified  and  competent  or  even  more  so  than  more  populous 
counties  in  order  to  perform  the  entire  range  of  services. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  probation  needs  of  the 
large  and  small  counties  are  in  quantity  and  not  in  quality 
of  services 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROBATION  SERVICES 


The  law  providing  for  probation  services  in  the  courts 
requires  that  the  probation  officers  perform  such  duties  as 
the  court  may  direct,  ThuSj  the  administration  of  probation 
is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  courts. 

Several  courts  have  designated  a probation  officer  as 
chief  probation  officer  and  have  delegated  certain  administra- 
tive responsibilities  to  the  chiefs  but  only  the  Allegheny 
County  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court 
lav/s  provide  for  the  appointment  of  chief  probation  officers. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Act  for  Allegheny  County  specifies 
that  the  probation  officers  and  other  employees  of  the  proba- 
tion department  are  to  serve  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  probation  officer  The  Philadelphia  rvlunici;;al  Court 

Act  is  net  specific  regarding  the  chief’s  re  spens  i b i 1 i t;/  end 
states  only  that  the  chief  probation  officers’  and  probation 
officers’  duties  and  powers  shall  be  similar  to  those  hereto- 
fore appointed  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,^^ 

For  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  characteristics 
of  probation  officers  for  this  study,  we  have  classified  at 
least  one  officer  (either  the  senior  or  supervision  officer) 
as  chief  in  each  office  although  in  some  counties  no  officer 

10 

Act  of  June  3,  1933,  P,  L.  1^.49 
Act  of  July  12,  1913,  P,  L,  711 
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has  been  designated  as  chief.  In  some  there  are  two  or 
more  chiefs  who  may  or  may  not  be  responsible  for  super- 
vising the  v/ork  of  other  staff.  The  problems  of  adminis- 
tration are  further  compounded  where  a chief  has  been  ap- 
pointed but  administrative  responsibility  has  been  split 
between  several  staff  in  the  same  office  who  report  directly 
to  the  President  Judge  or  to  individual  judges  of  the  court 
without  knowledge  of  the  chief,  A common  problem  among  the 
counties  is  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  authority  for  the 
person  designated  as  chief  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  other 
probation  officers  and  employees  of  the  probation  office. 

This  situation  should  be  remedied  by  amending  the  appropriate 
laws  to  require  that  in  any  court  having  two  or  more  proba- 
tion officers,  one  shall  be  appointed  as  chief  probation 
officer.  The  amendments  should  provide  that  the  chief 
probation  officer  serve  as  chief  administrative  officer 
for  the  probation  work  of  the  court  under  the  direction 
of  the  court.  To  assure,  the  uniform  development  of  state- 
wide standards,  the  state  as  well  as  the  courts  should  be 
empowered  to  establish  policies  for  the  administration  of 
the  work  of  the  probation  offices. 

Where  the  courts  ,v/ith  more  than  one  judge  have  by  ' 
rule  or  agreement  clearly  fixed  the  responsibility  for  proba- 
tion with  one  judge  or  a committee  of  judges,  the  administra-- 
tive  problems  reported  v/ere  fewer  than  in  the  counties  where 
such  responsibility  has  not  been  fixed.  In  the  counties  where 
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the  best  quality  of  probation  services  are  found,  there  was 
also  reported  to  be  more  interest  and  leadership  by  the  court 
in  the  probation  work.  In  many  counties  where  probation 
services  are  deficient,  the  deficiency  exists  with  full 
knowledge  and  regret  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  the  proba- 
tion staff.  In  some  counties  the  judges  and  probation 
officers  mentioned  the  inadequacy  in  commenting  that  lack 
of  appropriations  has  prevented  employment  of  additional 
trained  staff  and  in  several  instances  they  have  lost  staff 
to  other  courts  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  adequate 
salaries.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several  counties  where 
probation  is  far  below  the  standard  of  services  found  else- 
where in  the  Commonwealth,  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the 
court  and  probation  staff  v;ith  such  mediocrity  or  their  lack 
of  understanding  of  wliat  constitutes  good  probation  are 
greater  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  probation  than 
either  lov;  salaries  or  lack  of  appropriations# 

The  leadership  and  phi losophy  which  determine  the 
kind  of  probation  service  the  court  will  ha^^e  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  come  from  the  jadge  and  probation  officer^ 

In  every  court  v;ith  more  than  one  judge,  responsibility  for 
top  level  administrative  and  policy  decisions  should  be  placed 
by  court  rule  with  one  judge  or  a small  committee  of  judges. 
This  judge  or  committee  should  hold  regular  monthly  meetings 
with  the  chief  probation  officer  to  receive  reports  on  ths 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  and  to  resolve  any  aamini s tra t ive 
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problems  requiring  court  decision.  In  several  counties  where 
probation  officers  discussed  probation  deficiencies  with  survev 
staff,  the  judge  by  interview  or  letter  reported  probation 
service  as  adequate  - indicating  again  the  need  for  regular 
communication  between  the  court  and  its  staff  as  suggested 
above . 

The  volume  of  v/ork  in  some  of  the  smaller  counties 
does  not  Justify  the  appointment  of  full  time  staff®  Some 
of  the  judges  have  recognized  that  persons  appointed  on  a 
part  time  basis  who  have  come  from  other  fields  of  work  are 
unable  to  give  the  quality  of  service  found  in  counties  with 
full  time  staff®  There  are  also  indications  that  some 
counties  which  require  full  time  staff  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  salary  required  to  employ  probation  officers  with  the 
required  training  and  experience. 

It  was  reported  that  some  counties  probably  will  neve:'; 
because  of  financial  inability  or  unwillingness  of  county 
officials,  provide  the  courts  with  the  services  they  require® 
This  inability  should  be  overcome  by  providing  the  courts  in 
such  counties  with  staff  paid  by  the  state  or  by  subsidizing 
the  salaries  for  county  staff  who  meet  state  standards. 
Legislation  is  needed  to  permit  the  development  of  regional 
probation  offices  to  serve  the  courts  of  two  or  more  counties 
or  for  the  assignment  of  state  personnel  to  the  courts  in 
these  areas.  The  answer  for  the  smaller  counties  will  not  be 
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found  through  a continuation  of  a system  providing  for  part 
time,  nonspecial ized  staff  to  the  courts. 

The  administrative  separation  of  juvenile  and  adult 
probation  services  and  in  some  counties  the  domestic  relations 
services  has  resulted  in  an  irregular  development  of  proba- 
tion in  several  counties.  Where  juvenile  probation  service 
might  be  excellent,  the  criminal  and  nonsupport  probation 
work  might  be  little  more  than  a collection  service.  In 
some  counties  there  is  little  cooperation  or  exchange  of 
information  and  qualifications  for  probation  staff  and 
working  methods  and  practices  vary  between''  the  different 
offices  in  the  same  county.  The  separation  has  been  made 
in  some  counties  and  is  being  considered  by  others  in  order 
to  relieve  juvenile  or  adult  probation  staff  of  collection 
responsibilities  and  to  permit  a greater  emphasis  on  proba- 
tion supervision, 

V/here  the  courts  themselves  are  separated,  tnere  is 
a logical  basis  for  separate  probation  offices  directly 
responsible  to  those  courts^  A separation  of  probation  ad- 
ministration however  should  not  be  m.ade  when  the  real  need 
is  for  additional  or  better  trained  staff  and  for  a functional 
division  of  probation  work  within  one  department  under  the 
leadership  of  a strong  probation  administrator. 

While  administrative  separation  does  give  opportunitv 
to  specialize  in  one  phase  of  probation  wor]?:,  it  also  creates 
additional  administrative  problems  for  the  court  when  the  tv/o 
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or  more  chief  probation  officers  in  the  same  county  have 

different  concepts  of  probation  and  do  not  coordinate  the 

work  of  their  offices.  The  courts  should  consider  combining 

all  county  probation  services  under  the  direction  of  one  chie" 

probation  officer  in  each  county. 

During  the  study,  the  need  for  probation  services  in 

the  maqistrate  and  justice  courts  were  called  to  the  attention 

of  the  survey  staff.  The  statutes  now  prohibit  their  use  of 

probation.  Time  did  not  permit  the  survey  staff  to  evaluate 

the  statewide  need  for  services  to  these  courts,  however  a 1953 

1 ? 

study  of  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  commitments  showed 
that  there  is  a need  - at  least  in  Philadelphia, 

The  need  for  extending  the  'use  of  probation  to  the 
magistrate  and  justice  courts  should  be  studied.  Where  the 
service  is  required  it  should  be  provided  through  the  proba- 
tion system  established  for  all  other  criminal  courts* 

JUDGES^  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PROBATION  SERVICES 

With  reference  to  court  administration  and  leadership 
in  behalf  of  probation  services.  Interviews  v/ere  held  with  Z3 
judges  and  letters  were  written  to  every  judge.  Of  the  162 
letters  sent  out,  33  replies  v/ere  received.  The  33  replies 
included  five  judges  who  had  also  been  Interviewed  by  the 
field  staff.  These  judges  represented  35  different  counties 

in 

^ ’’Intake  and  Release  Procedures  in  the  House  of  Correction,” 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  National  Probation  and  Parole 
Association,  November,  1953,  ' • 
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ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  In  the  letter 
they  were  asked  their  opinion  regarding:  (1)  the  adequacy 

or  inadequacies  of  the  probation  services  provided  for  their 
court;  (Z)  if  they  consider  the  service  or  staff  inadequate, 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  them  and  (3)  what 
principal  problems  affect  the  development  of  probation  in 
their  county  or  counties,  and  how  these  problems  might  be 
resolved?  Other  questions  asked  will  be  dealt  with  in 
another  section  of  the  report. 

Of  the  judges  interviev/ed  or  who  responded  to  the 
correspondence,  the  majority  expressed  a serious  concern 
for  the  inadequacies  of  their  court  services.  In  general 
those  courts  which  have  the  better  services  were  even  more 
critical  than  some  of  those  which  have  almost  nothing  and 
apparently  desire  to  have  little  more.  The  following  are 
selected  quotations  from  letters  received  in  reply  to  the 
above  questions  emphasizing  the  problems  facing  the  courts 
in  all  areas  of  the  state, 

”V/e  are  just  scratching  the  surface.  We  know  that 
our  people  are  not  sold  on  probation  and  parole  and  the  new., 
papers  of  our  county  and  neighboring  (county)  are  continual  1 
headlining  the  delinquencies  of  probationers  and  parolees. 
There  is  much  justification  in  all  of  this  since  v/e  ’talk’ 
a good  probation  set  up  but  are  short  on  performance.  Un- 
less there  is  sufficient  staff  to  properly  supervise  those 
on  probation  and  parole,  it  v/ill  nor  workh* 

’’Probation  services  for  the  county  are  inadequate « 
They  can  be  much  improved  by  increasing  the  staff  v/hich  is 
now  less  than  half  of  its  proper  strength.  Me  are  also 
handicapped  by  lack  of  office  space  which  is  now  sought  to 
be  remedied,” 
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'*We  do  not  have  any  probation  officer  here,  not  with~' 
standing  the  fact  that  I realize  that  one  is  very  much  needed, 
but  we  tried  the  experiment  several  years  ago  which  resulted 
in  a dismal  failure  principally  because  of  politics  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter  by  most  of  the  county 
of f icials  o” 

’’This  refers  to  v/here,  precisely  and  properly,  the 
chief  probation  ofiicer's  responsibility  ends  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  judge  begins.  It  refers  to  the  continuing 
application  of  the  recommendation  of  our  probation  committee 
to  the  board  of  judges  that  tlie  chief  probation  officer  should 
be  given  complete  authority  to  carry  out  his  duties  and  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  direction,  control  and  supervision 
of  the  probation  office.  It  refers  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
making  more  effective  the  daily  administrative  task  of  im- 
proving job  performance  and  staff  discipline.  Headway  on  this 
problem  has  been  made  by  meetings  of  the  board  of  judges  and 
the  probation  committee  to  which  the  chief  probation  officer 
was  invited  to  discuss  probation  office  problems.  In  some 
measure  an  effective  probation  service,  firmly  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Judges,  will  sell  Itself  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners but  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned  to  interpret 
to  county  fiscal  authorities  the  needs  as  well  as  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  service  , , . , , A service  which  is  con- 
stantly given  to  self  examination,  which  is  seeking  new 
knowledge  and  skill,  which  is  collaborating  with  other 
agencies  and  professions  in  searching  projects  imaginatively 
designed  to  shed  new  light  in  the  baffling  problems  of 
criminal  behavior  and  treatment,  probably  will  find  financial 
resources  for  its  job,'* 

"1  would  say  that  the  principal  problems  effecting 
the  development  of  probation  here  are  immeasurable  and  I 
think  powers  that  be  in  the  county  need  some  education,” 

”I  believe  that  work  with  juveniles  belongs  entirely 
in  separate  districts,'* 

"Our  probation  services  are  inadequate  due  to  the 
inability  to  get  an  additional  capable  member  on  our  staffc 
V/e  are  screening  many  at  this  time.  Our  principal  problem 
is  in  giving  individual  attention  to  each  parolee.  We 
believe  each  case  distinct  and  the  requirements  of  parole 
(probation)  roust  therefore  be  specific  rather  than  general 
in  nature,” 

"The  principal  problems  in  the  development  of  proba- 
tion are  probably  poor  public  relations,  namely  that  the 
public  has  never  fully  realized  the  importance  of  probation 
work  in  the  community.  This  could  be  resolved  by  still 
further  acquainting  the  public  of  our  work  throughout  the 
year  .** 
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'•One  of  the  current  difficulties  is  the  reluctance 
of  salary  boards  to  consider  probation  staff  personnel  in 
a professional  category  and  a tendency  to  fix  salaries  of 
such  personnel  on  a basis  of  comparison  to  ordinary  clerical 
posts  in  the  general  county  administration.  As  a result,  it 
is  difficult  to  attract  persons  of  the  highest  calibre  to 
these  positions." 

"The  principal  problems  in  this  county  are  as 
indicated  above;  money,  personnel  and  in  addition  an  in- 
adequacy of  space.  Problems  may  be  met  by  (1)  provision 
of  standards  by  the  legislature  or  (Z)  establishment  of 
standards  by  a high  level  commission.  In  addition;  judges, 
county  commissioners  and  salary  boards  must  be  convinced  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  meeting  and  maintaining  such  standards. 
Assuming  such  standards  are  devised  and  accepted,  problems 
of  monies  and  space  can  be  solved,'* 

"In  my  opinion,  our  probation  system  in  this  county 
is  completely  behind  the  times  and  totally  inadequate.  We 
have  really  no  field  work  and  no  personal  contact  or  similar 
supervision  of  our  clients,  I find  myself  attempting  to  keep 
in  touch  with  many  individuals  whom  I place  on  probation  in 
an  effort  to  help  them  and  straighten  out  their  problems<.'‘ 

"In  answer  to  your  letter  of  November  £9,  we,  like 
every  other  juvenile  court,  feel  that  our  probation  services 
are  inadequate  with  the  intensive  v/ork  that  is  required  and 
this  applies  as  well  with  our  work  with  adults," 

"I  believe  our  juvenile  staff  should  be  increased  to 
give  still  better  services  in  the  investigations  and  part.icu- 
larly  in  the  supervision.  While  this  increases  the  court's 
budget,  which  seems  high  compared  to  other  counties,  never- 
theless the  cost  of  maintaining  juveniles  in  institutions  3 
greatly  reduced  with  a saving  in  money  and  a gain  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  citizenship  of  these  errant 
youth ," 

"The  probation  services  for  our  county  are  v/holly  in- 
adequate, We  have  two  part  time  officers  who  do  brilliant 
work  and  a county  official  who  doubles  as  a probation  officer. 
Though  they  all  do  much  more  than  should  be  expected  of  them, 
they  cannot  begin  to  do  the  work  required  , , , , , The 
principal  problem  is  v;here  the  money  is  coming  from," 

"V'e  have  made  a start  at  a parole  (probation)  system 
in  our  county.  It  is  inadequate  because  of  the  lack  of 
personnel  and  proper  record  keeping.  The  primary  reason 
that  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  system  is  because  of  what 
I would  call  false  economy  of  the  county  officials,  as  they 
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determine  what  amount  of  money  is  to  be  spent  for  setting 
up  an  office  o" 

"In  this  county,  one  individual  is  available  to  act 
as  probation  and  parole  officer*  His  duties  reauire  him  to 
collect  all  support  payments  for  deserted  wives  and  children 
as  well  as  support  payments  for  illegitimate  children*  In 
addition,  .it  is  his  responsibility  to  collect  fines  and  costs 
imposed  in  all  criminal  cases,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
parole  officer  for  adult  persons  placed  on  parole.  He  has 
the  assistance  of  the  judge’s  secretary  in  keeping  records 
of  all  payments  of  support,  fines  and  costs  received  and 
disbursed.  The  foregoing  represents  a sizable  undertaking. 

In  addition,  this  man  attempts  to  serve  as  juvenile  probation 
officer.  It  is  his  duty  to  investigate  all  cases  of  so- 
called  juvenile  delinquency.  There  is  no  detention  home 
available  in  this  county.  It  is  necessary  for  this  officer 
to  travel  a round  trip  of  60  miles  every  time  a delinquent 
is  placed  temporarily  in  a detention  home.  This  trip  must 
be  repeated  every  time  a formal  hearing  is  held  involving 
a juvenile.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  cases  involving 
juveniles  arise  by  virtue  of  lack  of  time,  effort  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  part  of  the  parents,  I believe  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  juvenile  probation  officer  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  every  home  where  a juvenile  has  been  placed  on 
probation.  This  is  utterly  impossible  in  this  county* 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  Investigations  prepared 
with  the  care  and  thoroughness  needed.  So  much  for  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  probation  services  provided  for  this  court," 

"I  am  the  President  Judge  of  the  Judicial 

District  which  is  comprised  of  two  counties  of  under  2.5,001 
population.  Both  of  these  are  rural  and  the  population  is 
small.  Vie  do  not  (in  the  smaller  county)  have  any  probation 
service  because  the  need  for  probation  is  small  and  will  not 
justify  a full  time  employee.  For  that  reason  we  find  a lay 
or  unpaid  probation  officer  for  each  case  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired, In  answer  to  your  letter  as  to  (in  the  larger  county) 
present  probation  services,  they  are  inadequate.  The  only 
steps  that  I can  see  to  be  taken  to  improve  them  would  be 
to  provide  probation  service  not  only  on  a county  basis  but 
on  a regional  basis  combining  perhaps  the  smaller  county  and 
the  larger  county," 

Some  judges  interviewed  during  the  course  of  the 
study  suggested  the  need  for  state  funds  to  subsidize  court 
services  contingent  upon  the  agreement  of  the  courts  to 
develop  minimum  standards.  The  m.ajority  however  felt  that 
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with  proper  interpretation  and  sufficient  leadership  by  the 
judges,  there  would  be  few  counties  which  could  not  afford 
to  provide  their  courts  with  the  needed  services.  V/hile 
some  mentioned  the  need  for  uniform  standards  for  probation 
staff  and  probation  work  throughout  the  state  under  some 
form  of  state  leadership,  the  feeling  v/as  emphatic  that 
state  supervision  or  assistance  should  not  include  state 
control  and  state  administration. 

Not  all  of  the  judges  interviewed  or  v;hc  responded 
to  the  communication  agree  that  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  probation  services.  In  IZ  counties,  the  judge  or  some 
of  the  judges  feel  that  their  services  are  completely  adequate,. 
In  each  of  these  counties,  the  amount  of  service  available  a';d 
the  kind  of  work  done  as  reported  by  the  probation  officers  is 
substantially  belov/  acceptable  standards.  One  of  these  counties 
is  without  any  adult  criminal  probation  service  and  four  others 
offer  no  probation  service  other  than  to  collect  fines,  costs 
and  restitution.  Some  judges  in  the  same  county  disagree  in 
their  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  inadequacy  of  their  court's 
services.  Because  the  quality  of  probation  services  cannot 
rise  above  the  level  or  standards  agreed  upon  by  the  individual 
judges,  it  should  be  clear  that  some  system-must  be  developed 
whereby  minimum  standards  may  be  establishes  on  a statevrlde 
basis  and  all  courts  v/ill  be  provided  with  the  same  quality  of 
se  rv  ice  s , 
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PPOBATION  BUDGET  AND  COSTS 

The  operating  budget  for  court  services  must  be 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
as  the  fiscal  body  for  the  county.  The  appropriations  for 
salaries  must  be  approved  by  the  county  salary  board  whose 
membership  consists  of  the  county  controller,  department 
head  (a  judge)  and  members  of  the  board  of  county  commi ss loners. 
In  most  of  the  counties  of  over  100,000  population,  the  chief 
probation  officer  makes  up  the  proposed  budget  for  the  proba- 
tion office  which  is  submitted  after  approval  by  the  court. 

In  a few  large  and  in  most  small  counties  however,  the  chief 
probation  officer  is  not  consulted  by  the  court  in  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  or  in  how  appropriations  should  be  ex- 
pended, The  preparation  of  the  budget  for  court  approval 
should  be  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  chief  probation 
off icer , 

Table  II  shows  that  the  counties  spent  a total  of 
^3,670,100  for  probation  services  during  1955  and  during  the 
same  period  spent  $16,807,200  for  the  care  of  children  and 
adults  in  correctional  Institutions,  The  per  capita  costs 
of  probation  and  institutional  care  decrease  as  county  popula- 
tion decreases,  V/hile  the  general  ratio  of  cost  is  that 
institutional  care  costs  over  four  times  as  much  as  proba- 
tion, it  costs  27  times  as  much  for  counties  v/ith  population 
under  25,000, 
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A similar  study  of  probation  in  New  Jersey  in  1954 

showed  that  for  that  year  the  per  capita  cost  of  probation 

13 

was  37  cents,  only  slightly  higher  than  in  Pennsylvania « 
Hov/ever,  the  courts  in  New  Jersey  had  only  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  staff  required  to  provide  adequate  service, 

A more  valid  basis  for  comparing  the  costs  of  pi’oba- 
tion  and  institutional  care  is  to  compare  the  cost  of  proba- 
tion service  for  each  probationer  with  the  per  case  cost  of 
institutional  care.  Studies  in  other  states  have  shown  that 
good  probation  and  parole  service  costs  from  $150  to  $250 
annually  for  each  probationer.  The  average  national  cost 
for  penal  institutions  is  about  $1500  per  inmate  and  about 
$2300  per  youngster  in  the  juvenile  training  schools.  The 
Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1955  shows  the  state  parole  cost  was  $154 
per  case  compared  with  a cost  of  over  $1200  for  each  person 
in  prison.  The  absence  of  complete  records  in  many  of  tne 
counties  prevents  an  accurate  computation  of  probation  costs 
on  a case  basis  in  Pennsylvania,  However,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  incomplete  reports  (Appendix  Tables  23  and  25) 
which  showed  about  16,000  juvenile  and  about  20,000  adult 
probation  and  parole  cases  under  the  supervision  of  about 
44  county  probation  offices  on  December  31,  1955,  it  is  known 
that  county  probation  service  at  present  costs  less  than  $90 
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Probation  Services  in  New  Jersey,”  a Survey  for  the 
New  Jersey  Law  Enforcement  Council  by  the  National 
Probation  and  Parole  Association,  January,  1955- 
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per  supervision  case.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the 
investigation  work,  or  several  thousand  desertion  and  non- 
support cases  handled  annually  by  the  probation  officers. 

The  savings  to  the  counties  and  to  the  states  by  a 
well  staffed  probation  service  should  not  be  stressed  on 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  monies  collected  for  fines,  costs, 
restitution  and  nonsupport.  These  could  be  collected  by  any 
other  designated  official  as  is  done  in  a few  counties  and 
undue  emphasis  has  brought  the  officials  in  many  counties 
to  consider  probation  primarily  as  a collection  agency.  The 
big  savings  from  probation  and  parole  are  reflected  by  the 
number  of  offenders  who  attitudes  and  behavior  are  redirected 
and  by  the  extent  to  which  probation  and  community  treatment 
are  used  successfully  to  decrease  juvenile  institution  and 
prison  population. 

To  place  an  additional  500  adult  offenders  on  proba- 
tion at  a cost  of  $^00  to  supervise  each  case  would  cost 
$100,000,  These  same  men  in  a state  prison  at  $1200  each 
could  cost  $600,000,  This  is  but  a part  of  the  savings. 

The  Individuals  on  probation  and  parole  are  wage  earners, 
they  make  restitution,  they  pay  taxes  and  their  families  are 
not  dependent  upon  public  or  private  relief  fundso 
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II 


COMPARISONS'  OF  PROBATION  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  AND  CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  AND  RATIO  OF  INSTITUTION  COST 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1955  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 


Ratio  of 


County 
f:pulat  ion 
I'oup  ing  s 

Probat i on 
Costs  In 
000 » s 

Probat  I on 
Per  Capita 
Costs 

Correctional 
Inst i tut ion 
Cost  in  OOO^s 

.Correct  iona 1 
Institutions 
Per  Capita  Costs 

Institution 
Cost  to 
Probation 

STATE 

$3,670e 1 

$0.33 

$16,807,2 

$1.51 

4,44 

A 

wi  300,000 

2,905,2 

0.54 

10,909.9 

2,00 

3.70 

3 

V.  r 200,000 

354,4 

0.15 

2,436  .9 

lo05 

7,00 

C 

v;r  '.00,000 

246  .4 

0,14 

1,805.1 

1.01 

7.21 

D ' 

ViT  50,000 

102,6-/ 

0.11 

1,022.1 

1.03 

9c36 

-!£  ■ 

\.i  ,25,000 

57,8^/ 

0.14 

520,2 

0.97 

6 .93 

F 

rler  25,000 

3.7£/ 

0.03 

113,0 

0.74 

2 7.00 

f^LANAT IONS j Probation  Per  Capita  were  calculated  for  counties  having 

probation  services  and  for  which  data  were  available  in 
Sources  (2)  and  (3)<,  Salaries  and  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion costs  only  were  employed  to  ensue  comparability. 

Correctional  Institutions  Per  Capita  were  calculated  for 
every  county  from  data  available  in  Source  (C)  and  do 
not  include  any  state  costs. 

•'■'JRCES:  (1)  ”1955  Population  Estimates,”  Division  of  Statistics  axid 

Records,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

{Z)  ”Total  Expenditures  by  Counties  for  Corrections  in  195: .” 
derived  from  1955  County  Financial  Reports  by  William 
A,  Weiler,  Research  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  Department  of  Internal  A1  fairs,  Common’.vea  I th 
of  Pennsylvania, 
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TABLE  II  (Contd.) 


Sta 

tistical  Questionnaire: 

Ill,  IV  and 

V. 

1/ 

Does  not  include  Columbia  County. 

i/ 

Does  not  include  Clarion 

, Jefferson 

and 

Susquehanna 

Counties • 

1/ 

Does  not  include  Fulton, 

Pike,  Sullivan 

and 

Wyoming  Counties. 

Prepared  by: 


John  G.  Yeager 
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PROBATION  STAFF 


STANDARDS 

The  following  are  minimum  qualifications  quoted  from 
the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association’s  Standards  for 
Selection  of  Probation  and  Parole  Personnel”  to  assist  the 
reader  in  evaluating  the  following  discussion  on  Pennsylvania’s 
probation  officers*  These  standards  were  developed  by  the 
Association's  Professional  Council  - a nation-wide  committee 
of  leading  probation  and  parole  administrators. 

1 • Personal i ty 

Emotional  maturity,  broad  common  sense,  capacity  to  learn 
by  experience  and  a fundamental  capacity  for  and  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  human  beings  are  basic  and  ii'’replaceable 
requirements  for  work  in  the  probation  and  parole  field. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a person  must  be  of  good 
character  and  balanced  personality  with  special  traits  of 
integrity,  ability  to  work  with  others,  and  insight  into 
the  causes  of  human  behavior,  and  a general  knowledge  of 
his  community* 

2 • Education 

A bachelor's  degree  from  a college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing,  with  courses  in  the  social  sciences 
1 s minima  1 , 

Professional  training  for  probation  and  parole  \;ork  in  a 
graduate  school  of  social  work, 

3,  Experience 


One  year  of  paid  full  time  experience  under  supervision  in 
a social  welfare  agency  or  similar  agency  of  high  standards 
or  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  a recognized  school  of 
social  work  in  lieu  thereof. 

By  a ’’similar  agency”  is  meant  one  in  which  such  pro s s i ona . 
work  as  the  following  may  be  done:  ceachiiig,  p-rsonrel  work 

where  the  applicant  did  actral  adjustment  work  with  indl- 
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viduals  and  not  'mere  ly . employment  service  or  casework  in 
an  institution  or  correctional  agency. 

4 • Specialized  Knowledge 

Anyone  who  works  in  the  field  of  probation  and  parole  must 
have  a.  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  skill  in  the  practice 
of  social  casework* 

He  must  understand  the  motivations  of  human  behavior,  the 
influence  af  phys ica 1 , , menta 1 and  emotional  health  on  con- 
duct and  family  re  lat  i onships  He  must  be  informed  as  to 
community  problems  and  their  effect  on  individual  atti- 
tudes and  behavioro 

- , ■ , . . . 

5 , Administrators  and  Supervisors 

Leadership  and  administrative  ability  are  prerequisites 
for  probation  and  parole  chiefs-  or  administrators  and 
for  casework  supervisors  in  addition  to  the  qualifications 
stated  above  o 

Administrators  must  above  a.ll  be  able  to  give  inspiration 
and  effective  leadership  to  the  department  and  be  able 
to  maintain  good  staff  morale.  They  should  have  the 
vision  and  personal  qualities  v/hich  will  enable  them  to 
promote  the  program  of  the  department  with  governing 
bodies  and  the  public  and  to  participate  in  community 
welfare  programs. 

Casework  supervisors  should  have. the  qualifications  for 
probation  and  parole  field  workers  and  additional  train- 
ing and  experience  that  will  provide  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  casework  techniques,  ability  to  work  with  individuals 
and  groups  and  maturity  of  judgment, 

APPOINTMENT  AND  QUALIFICATIONS 


The  Pennsylvania  statutes  providing  for  appointment 
of  probation  officers  require  only  that  they  be  appointed  by 
the  judges  and  that  they  must  be  "discreet  persons  of  good 
character*"  There  are  no  legal  provisions  for  selection  of 
trained  staff  on  a merit  basis  or  for  tenure  after  appointment.- 
The  officers  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  judge. 
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The  court  in  one  large  county  has  developed  a merit 
system  for  selecting  nev/  probation  applicants  and  candidates 
for  promotion  by  competitive  examination.  In  two  other 
counties  a less  formal  merit  system  has  been  established  by 
a court  appointed  citizen  committee  authorized  to  fix  minimum 
standards  for  personnel  and  to  screen  the  applicants  prior  to 
appointment  by  the  court.  In  two  counties  the  court  has 
appointed  a small  committee  of  judges  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  recruiting  and  screening  probation  officer 
applicants  prior  to  appointment  by  the  entire  court. 

In  seven  counties  the  court  has  delegated  responsi- 
bility to  the  chief  probation  officer  for  recruiting  new 
staff  and  makes  the  appointment  upon  the  chief’s  recommendat ion o 
In  several  counties  the  judges  ask  the  chief  to  interview  and 
comment  on  applicants  before  making  an  appointment « In  many 
counties  new  officers  are  appointed  directly  by  the  court 
without  conferring  with  the  chief. 

In  most  courts,  appointments  are  by  the  entire  ocnch 
and  in  others  the  Individual  judges  alternate  in  sej.ectir.g 
new  staff. 

Several  courts  have  recongized  that  prcbaticn  work,  as 
it  should  be  perfonned,  requires  more  than  common  sense  and 
good  character  and  have  attempted  to  set  some  minimum  s tandr  c , 
One  juvenile  court  requires  an  A,  E.  Degree  for  temporary 
appointment  and  a Master’s  Degree  in  Social  Work  fo-  peru.anent 
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appointment.  Temporary  officers  are  paid  a stipend  to  attend 
graduate  school  for  the  degree  work*  Another  juvenile  court 
requires  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  training  and  one  other 
requires  a minimum  of  an  A.  B.  Degree  but  gives  preference 
to  graduate  training  in  social  sciences  as  well  as  to  ex- 
perience in  a social  agency.  One  court  serving  children  and 
adults  requires  an  A.  B.  Degree « One  has  fixed  a double 
standard  which  requires  two  years  of  graduate  training  in 
social  work  or  in  one  of  the  social  sciences  or  will  sub- 
stitute experience  in  a social  agency  for  the  graduate  training 
for  its  juvenile  probation  officers  and  requires  only  an  A.  Ro 
Degree  with  no  experience  for  officers  working  with  adult 
cases , 

In  fixing  minimum  standards,  every  court  faces  the 
practicable  problems  of  (1)  where  to  obtain  trained  staff 
and  (Z)  how  to  recruit  and  retain  trained  staff  for  such  low 
salaries.  One  judge  frankly  stated  that  he  purposely  employed 
an  untrained  officer  after  having  lost  v/e  1 1 trained  officers 
to  courts  paying  more  adequate  salaries,  A few  courts  v/hich 
have  not  set  minimum  standards  reported  that  they  are  looking 
for  ’’the  besttrained  people  available  for  the  salary  offeredt” 
V/hile  the  judges  and  officers  in  some  counties  feel  that 
local  residence  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ’’local 
people”  is  more  important  than  training  for  the  work,  others 
feel  personal  acquaintance  is  an  impediment  to  the  objectivity 
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required  when  evaluating  intimate  situations  and  problems 
involved  in  most  court  caseso 

In  those  counties  where  probation  is  considered 
primarily  a job  of  receiving  reports  on  behavior  and  en- 
forcing collection  orders,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
need  for  specialized  pre-employment  training  and  experience 
are  not  considered  important.  It  can  also  be  understood  why 
political  affiliation  and  support  is  still  reported  as  one 
of  the  first  criteria  for  probation  officer  appointment  in 
the  majority  of  counties o Another  more  political  than 
practical  requirement  is  that  only  county  residents,  American 
citizenship  and  professional  training  not  withstanding,  may 
be  appointed  by  the  courts#  In  many  counties  the  probation 
staff  are  required  to  pay  fees  reported  to  range  from  one 
to  three  per  cent  of  their  already  meager  salaries  for 
support  of  the  party  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  employ- 
ment# 

In  a few  counties  the  judges  have  issued  orders 
forbidding  the  payment  of  political  fees  and  participation 
in  partisan  political  activities  by  probation  staff.  In 
one  county  the  chief  probation  officer  pays  the  political 
fee  but  forbids  his  staff  to  do  so.  In  many  counties  the 
problem  is  of  serious  concern  to  probation  officers  who  feel 
that  to  be  completely  objective  and  professional  tovvard  aJl 
the  cases  they  investigate  and  supervise  for  the  cm:irt,  they 
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must  be  removed  from  all  activities  which  might  subject  them 
to  political  or  other  outside  pressures. 

By  legislation  similar  to  Section  16  of  the  1941 
Parole  Act  forb.dding  political  activities  by  parole  officers 
or  court  rule  similar  to  Canon  28  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Canons  pertaining  to  the  courts  and  partisan  politics, 
probation  officers  should  be  forbidden  to  participate  in 
partisan  politics.  Such  action  should  be  accompanied  by 
statewide  personnel  standards  and  interpretation  to  the 
county  political  leaders  or  it  might  only  multiply  the 
court  fiscal  problems.  It  was  reported  that  court  policy 
against  patronage  appointments  to  the  probation  office  in 
a few  counties  is  now  one  reason  for  salary  board  reluctance 
to  increase  salaries.  Another  reason  is  the  refusal  of  . some 
county  salary  boards  to  pay  probation  officers  more  than 
other  county  employees  or  elected  but  part  time  officials. 

At  the  same  time  interested  county  officials  stated  they 
are  unwilling  to  increase  probation  officer  salaries  beyond 
the  level  of  either  unskilled  county  employees  or  clerical 
workers  until  the  courts  establish  professional  standards 
which  justify  higher  salariese 

There  will  never  be  enough  trained  persons  to 
adequately  staff  the  courts  until  the  courts  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  raise  probation  to  a professional  and 
career  service.  Then  only  can  they  compete  with  other 
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professions  and  with  business  and  industry  for  their  share 
of  college  students  to  enter  the  professional  graduate 
schools  to  specialiJie  in  this  important  field  of  worko 
If  the  counties  were  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  today  to  staff  all  of  the  courts  in  Pennsylvania  as 
they  should  be  staffed,  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  state  could  not  supply  the  people  and  they  could  not  do 
so  in  sufficient  number  for  years.  However,  a start  must 
be  made  or  that  number  will  always  be  years  away.  In  the 
interim,  standards  for  recruitment  must  remain  flexible  and 
be  tailored  more  to  the ava i labi 1 i ty  of  persons  with  aptitude 
for  the  work  and  with  related  rather  than  specific  training^ 
Courts  which  are  perforce  required  to  employ  untrained 
personnel  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  increasing 
the  opportunities  for  post  employment  training  on  the  job 
under  fully  trained  supervisors,  by  organized  training 
programs  in  large  departments,  by  attendance  at  training 
institutes  and  professional  conferences  and  by  educational 
leaves  and  stipends  to  obtain  graduate  training. 

Statewide  personnel  standards  for  probation  staff 
should  be es tab  1 i shed , The  setting  of  minimum  standards 
should  not  constitute  a threat  for  the  probation  oificers 
who  were  einployed  when  special  training  was  not  a prerequi  si  te 
but  who  have  developed  real  skill  through  years  of  dedicated 
experience.  Neither  should  these  officers  be  denied  the 
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opportunity  to  compete  for  promotions  with  staff  employed 
by  present  higher  standards  provided  they  demonstrate  the 
possession  of  knowledge  and  ability  required  for  the  new 
positions,  Pennsylvania  courts  have  many  such  officers  in 
their  service  who  were  employed  without  reference  to 
standards,  but  who  are  doing  the  best  possible  Job  with 
the  time  and  facilities  available.  Survey  staff  were  im- 
pressed  with  their  knowledge  and  ability  and  sincere 
interest  in  improving  their  work.  They  attend  training 
institutes,  study  professional  journals  and  texts  and 

I 

attend  university  classes  to  keep  abreast  of  current 
developments  and  to  learn  new  methods. 

On  the  other  hand  promotion  and  retainment  of  un- 
trained staff  should  not  be  based  on  length  of  service  alone. 
Several  officers  were  interviewed  v/ho  in  years  of  experience 
have  obtained  little  or  no  understanding  of  real  probation 
work.  The  general  philosophy  and  approach  of  staff  in  some 
courts  is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  expressed  by  the  judges 
and  some  with  an  air  of  self-defense  ridicule  the  standards 
for  staff  and  performance  which  have  been  applied  so  success- 
fully in  other  Pennsylvania  courts.  It  is  clear  that  the 
leadership  for  training  new  staff  and  for  improving  probation 
services  cannot  be  expected  from  these  officers  who  have 
been  unable  to  learn  and  to  grow  with  the  job, 

PENNSYLVANIA* S PROBATION  OFFICERS 

• There  are  501  probation  officer  positions  in  the  C6 
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probation  offices  in  64  counties*  (Table  I)  Of  these 
officers  462  work  full  time  and  39  part  time,  A total  of 
393  or  78  per  cent  of  the  officers  submitted  information 
about  themselves  by  confidential  questionnaire  to  give  a 
profile  of  probation  staff  upon  which  the  Commonwealth  can 
start  to  build  one  of  the  country’s  finest  probation  systems. 
(Appendix  Table  I and  Z)  Information  about  a few  others  v/a  s 
obtained  by  survey  field  staff# 

Of  the  501  prooation  officers,  45  per  cent  are 
women  and  55  per  cent  men.  Forty  per  cent  (199)  work 
exclusive  ly  with  juvenile  cases,  17  per  cent  (86)  v;Ith 
adult  cases  only  and  28  per  cent  (142)  with  both  juveniles 
and  adults.  The  other  15  per  cent  (74)  work  only  on 
domestic  relations  matters. 

By  v/ay  of  comparison  a study  of  juvenile  probation 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1932  reported  there  were  91  probation 
officers  serving  the  juvenile  courts  in  the  G5  counties 
outside  of  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia,^'^  (The  latter  were 
excluded  from  the  study,)  Of  the  91  officers,  27  were  full 
time,  52  part  time  and  12  were  volunteers*  rifty-tv;o  of 
the  officers  worked  only  with  juvenile  cases.  Today  there 
are  157  probation  officers  serving  the  juvenile  courts  out- 
side the  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  county  areas  and  55 

1 A 

''Survey  of  Probation  in  65  Counties  of  Pennsylvania," 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Department  (>f 
V'elfare,  Pennsylvania,  1932, 
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work  only  with  juvenile  cases, 

A statewide  study  of  probation  in  1948  reported  a 

total  of  421  full  time  probation  officers  of  whom  47  per 

1 5 

cent  were  women  and  53  per  cent  men.  In  addition  there 
were  32  part  time  officers  of  whom  12  worked  without  pay. 

At  that  time  there  were  20  counties  with  no  probation 
officer  or  only  part  time  service;  today  there  are  21  such 
counties.  However,  in  1948  there  were  nine  counties  with- 
out a probation  officer  and  today  there  are  three. 

Tables  3 to  14  of  the  Appendix  present  in  detail 
the  information  about  Pennsylvania’s  prooation  officers 
in  terms  of  the  personnel  positions  and  the  age,  experience, 
education,  salaries  and  caseloads  of  the  officers, 

PERSONNEL  POSITIONS 

As  shown  in  Appendix  Table  2,  75  per  cent  of  the 
probation  offices  known  at  the  time  of  the  study  returned 
the  statistical  questionnaires.  From  this  sample  (Appendix 
Table  2)  it  is  estimated  that  74  per  cent  of  all  probation 
personnel  are  in  counties  of  over  300,000  and  93  per  cent 
are  in  county  groups  A,  B and  C,  This  distribution  would 
be  expected  because  90  per  cent  of  the  adult  and  juvenile 
caseloads  are  in  these  larger  counties.  The  positions  of 

’’Probation  Service  in  Pennsylvania,”  Leon  T,  Stern, 
Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs 
of  the  Public  Charities  Association  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  on  Probation  and  Parole,  1948, 
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division  heads  and  unit  supervisors  are  found  only  in  the 
largest  offices  in  county  groups  A and  H,  The  boo!:keeping 
positions  do  not  appear  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  other  staff  because  some  personnel  doing 
bookkeeping  are  classified  as  probation  officers  and  the 
collecting  and  disbursing  of  money  has  been  separated  from; 
the  probation  office  in  some  counties« 

Statewide  standards  for  the  performance  of  probation 
work  should  be  fixed.  These  should  include  job  specifications 
for  the  various  classes  of  positions  required  by  the  la^^ce 
and  small  probation  offices  and  should  preclude  the  assignment 
of  clerks,  secretaries  and  bookkeepers  to  probation  work  and 
titles. 

It  would  appear  from  Appendix  Table  4 that  the  ideal 
ratio  of  one  supervisor  (for  casework  supervision  and  staff 
training)  for  a maximum  of  six  probation  officers  is  sur- 
passed by  most  counties.  This  is  not  true  hov/ever  because 
the  classification  of  division  heads  and  unit  supervisors 
include  staff  with  special  duties  such  as  intake  officers, 
court  representatives  and  others  with  no  responsibility  fer 
casework  supervision.  In  fact  in  most  of  the  larger  counties 
supervision  and  training  of  staff  in  their  day  to  day  work 
with  probationers  is  sadly  deficient  because  of  the  few 
supervisory  staff  trained  and  assigned  for  this  work.  There 
is  no  such  supervision  for  staff  in  the  small  counties. 
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AGE  GROUPS 

Only  Z9  per  cent  of  the  probation  officers  are  in 
the  below  40  age  groups  (Appendix  Table  5)  and  only  Z9  per 
cent  of  the  chiefs  are  below  50  years  of  age.  This  is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  probation  is  not  considered  a 
career  service  capable  of  attracting  a larger  number  of 
younger  personnel.  It  also  indicates  the  pending  problems 
of  replacement  for  officers  to  retire  within  the  next  few 
years,  A common  practice  which  has  raised  the  age  levels 
in  many  counties  is  to  employ  persons  as  probation  officers 
after  they  have  retired  from  other  fields  of  work, 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

Appendix  Table  6 shows  the  previous  employment  which 
some  officers  reported  as  related  to  probation  work.  The 
larger  counties  have  recruited  heavily  from  the  fields  of 
social  work  and  teaching  with  law  enforcement  as  the  pre- 
dominate field  from  which  the  chiefs  and  smaller  county 
probation  officers  have  come, 

PROBATION  EXPERIENCE 

The  lack  of  tenure  has  not  been  a problem  in  the 
large  majority  of  counties  as  is  indicated  by  Appendix 
Tables  7 and  0,  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  probation 
officers  .nd  71  per  cent  of  the  chiefs  have  five  years  or 
more  probation  experience.  The  major  problems  of  staff 


turnover  have  been  due  to  low  salaries. 


It  should  be  noted 
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however  that  13  per  cent  of  the  chiefs  have  less  than  tuo 
years  of  probation  experience.  If  there  v;ere  ai  broad  base 
of  trained  and  experienced  personnel  from  which  to  select 
and  the  courts  recognized  probation  as  a career  service, 
there  should  be  sufficient  staff  capable  and  ready  for  ap” 
pointraent  to  chief.  Probation  officers  should  be  permitted 
to  move  across  county  lines  to  take  positions  in  counties 
where  qualified  staff  are  not  available, 

OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 

The  occupations  of  37  of  the  part  time  probation 
officers  are  reported  in  Appendix  Table  9,  The  majority 
are  employed  in  the  smaller  counties,  some  of  which  do  not 
need  a full  time  officer,  A few  give  considerable  interest 
and  time  to  their  probation  v/ork  and  some  stated  frankly 
they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  Several  have  little  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  probation  and  serve  primarily 
to  collect  funds  or  to  take  enforcement  action  if  a proba- 
tioner again  gets  into  trouble, 

V/hat  are  not  reported  in  this  table  are  the  other 
occupations  of  many  full  time  officers.  Some  have  been  re- 
quired to  find  additional  employment  because  of  low  salaries. 
Others  had  on-going  businesses  such  as  managing  a motel,  a 
barbershop,  a service  station,  selling  real  estate,  insurance, 
practicing  law,  etc.,  prior  to  their  appointment  and  which 
still  require  much  of  their  time,  V'hen  probation  is  placed 
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on  a career  basis  such  otheroccupat i ons  should  be  forbidden 
for  full  time  staff# 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  formal  education  of  chiefs  and  probation  officers 
is  reported  in  Appendix  Tables  10  and  11  and  is  correlated 
with  the  year  of  appointment#  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the 
chiefs  and  42  per  cent  of  the  probation  officers  appointed 
since  January,  1954  had  less  than  college  graduation#  Seventy- 
three  per  cent  of  all  the  chiefs  and  54  per  cent  of  all  the 
probation  officers  have  not  completed  college  training* 
Probation  offices  which  reported  minimum  standards  requiring 
at  least  college  graduation  have  employed  officers  v/ith  only 
high  school  training  within  the  past  two  years#  Few  of  the 
officers  and  chiefs  appointed  in  counties  of  under  200,000 
have  more  than  high  school  training# 

The  majority  of  all  officers  ranked  high  In  attendance 
at  the  Public  Service  Institutes  conducted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction#  This  institute  provides  a major 
service  to  the  smaller  counties  where  the  staff  are  too  small 
or  are  without  the  trained  leadership  to  conduct  formal  in- 
service  training  on  a continuing  basis# 

Of  those  officers  who  completed  their  under-graduate 
work,  over  half  were  trained  in  the  social  sciences#  Of 
those  who  attended  graduate  schools,  one-third  specialized 
in  social  work  and  one-fourth  in  psychology,  sociology  or 
anthropology.  About  20  per  cent  trained  for  law  and  20  per 
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cent  for  the  teaching  profession.  The  few  remaining  trained 
in  music,  political  science,  languages  and  theclogy. 

Again  this  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  courts 
rely  upon  staff  with  no  pre -erap loyment  training  for  proba- 
tion work.  It  also  highlights  the  necessity  for  increasing 
on-the-job  training  opportunities  until  several  years  in 
the  future  when  career  opportunities  will  have  induced 
college  students  to  train  for  the  work  in  sufficient  number 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  courts, 

SAL/  i-R  I iiS 

The  matter  of  salaries  is  a critical  problem  facing 
the  development  of  probation  throughout  the  state  and  offers 
no  easy  solution.  The  mean  average  salaries  are  presented 
in  Appenaix  Table  IZ  for  the  various  classifications  of 
probation  office  personnel.  Appendix  Table  13  shows  the 
nighest  and  lowest  and  the  median  average  (chat  in  the 
middle  of  the  range)  salary  for  each  classification  of 
probation  officer  position. 

Some  of  the  problems  already  discussed  are  highlight  ;id 
here.  Clerical  positions  in  large  counties  pay  better  than 
probation  officer  positions  in  small  counties.  Supervisory 
staff  in  large  counties  receive  more  than  chiefs  in  small 
counties.  The  peak  salary  of  *10,000  for  chiefs  in  the 
largest  counties  in  not  comparable  to  the  :^1<?,000  to  *18,000 
range  for  chiefs  of  departments  serving  courts  in  the 
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metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan  and 
California^  Most  probation  officer  s alaries  also  rank 
well  below  the  $5,000  to  $6,000  recruiting  salaries  for 
probation  systems  with  which  Pennsylvania  would  want  to 

1 fi 

be  compared,-^ 

A comparison  with  other  states  however  will  not 
establish  the  proper  salary  scale  for  Pennsylvania  counties* 
Salaries  should  be  comparable  to  those  paid  other  personnel 
performing  professional  services  in  county  and  state  service* 
Chiefs  as  administrative  officers  for  the  courts  should  re- 
ceive salaries  equal  to  the  heads  of  other  county  departments 
offering  personal  and  professional  services  in  such  fields 
as  education,  health,  welfare  and  the  office  of  the  district 
attorney. 

The  following  are  salary  ranges  for  the  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Parole  v/hose  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  county 
probation  officers;  parole  agent,  $4,329  to  $5,529;  assistant 
supervisor,  $5,007  to  $6,390;  supervisor  II,  $5,500  and 
supervisor  III,  $7,000.  Unfortunately  the  latter  two  position: 
which  carry  administrative  and  training  responsibilities  are 
fixed  by  statute  and  are  much  too  lov/,  A study  of  position 
classifications  for  state  employees  recommended  that  these 
positions  be  raised  to  a minimum-maximum  range  of  $5,603 

1 ^ 

See  ’’Salaries  of  Probation  and  Parole  Officers  in  the 
United  States,  1955-56,”  published  by  the  National 
Probation  and  Parole  Association. 
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to  ^7,401  and  $6,716  to  $8,580  respectively, 

A range  of  minimum  salaries  for  probation  officers 
in  all  counties  should  be  established  on  a statev/ide  basis 
and  adopted  by  the  county  salary  boards# 

The  salary  problem  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  many  other 
states  however  is  not  dependent  solely  upon  the  counties’ 
ability  to  pay.  It  also  must  be  directly  related  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  service  performed  and  the  training,  experience 
and  skill  of  the  worker.  Any  effort  therefore  to  develop  a 
minimum  base  to  equalize' and  establish  adequate  salaries 
statewide  must  be  related  to  and  accompanied  by  standards 
for  personnel  and  job  performance.  To  classify  a position 
as  probation  officer  when  the  duties  performed  are  for 
example  those  of  a clerk,  a bookkeeper,  a teller  or  a law 
enforcement  officer  does  not  Justify  a salary  scale  equal 
to  that  of  the  probation  officer  performing  specialized 
work.  The  type  of  work  which  anyone  v/ith  apparent  common 
sense  and  decent  respect  for  people  can  perform  vrithout 
special  training  cannot  justify  a salary  equal  to  that  of  the 
specialist  who  brings  a special  knowledge  and  dem.onstrated 
skill  to  a difficult  and  complex  job  requiring  specialization, 
CASELOADS  AND  STAFF  NEEDS 

The  volume  of  work  performed  or  to  be  performed  by 
probation  staff  is  the  basis  for  computing  accurately  the 
number  of  staff  required  for  each  county.  This  can  be  done 
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by  any  court  on  tho  basis  of  the  number  of  man  hours  re- 
quired to  do  the  necessary  investigation,  supervision  and 
administrative  work.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the 
investigation  and  supervision  work  has  been  reduced  to 
work  units* 

Fifty  supervision  cases  are  the  maximum  number  one 
officer  should  supervise  at  one  time*  This  v/ill  permit  45 
to  50  minutes  a week  per  case,  including  all  related  duties 
of  interviewing  the  probationer,  recording,  traveling,  court 
attendance,  staff  conferences,  agency  and  collateral  contacts, 
preparation  of  administrative  reports,  etc.  In  the  typical 
department,  it  v/i  11  permit  as  much  as  an  hour  of  personal 
contact  with  some  probationers  and  less  with  others  during 
the  month.  If  a person  needs  supervision,  one  hour  of 
counseling  time  a month  is  the  least  he  should  have.  One 
supervision  case  is  computed  as  one  work  unit, 

A complete  presentence  or  juvenile  prehearing 
investigation  and  report  normally  requires  five  times  the 
number  of  field  contacts,  man  hours  for  travel,  compiling 
and  evaluating  data  and  report  writing  as  one  supervision 
case,  A preparole  investigation  requires  about  three  times 

the  man  hours  required  for  a supervision  case.  Presentence 

} 

and  prehearing  investigations  then  are  computed  as  five  and 
preparole  investigations  as  three  work  units.  The  standard 
monthly  workload  per  officer  should  be  about  50  work  units. 
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If,  for  example,  he  has  30  supervision  cases,  he  should  also 
be  able  to  prepare  four  complete  prehearing  investigations 
and  reports  during  a month©  To  obtain  a more  precise  ratio 
of  investigation  to  supervision  work,  the  individual  offices 
should  conduct  time  studies  to  allov;  for  differences  in  such 
items  as  travel  time,  related  agency  and  community  contacts, 
court  time  and  clerical  assistance  for  report  v/riting® 

The  estimated  average  monthly  workloads  of  Z56 
probation  officers  are  reported  in  Appendix  Table  14g 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  officers  are  overloaded, 
some  as  much  as  eight  times  the  standard  workloads  Of 
the  16  per  cent  within  the  standard,  several  are  part 
time  officers.  One  part  time  officer  reported  a workload 
of  juvenile  cases  from  four  to  five  times  the  standard 
for  a full  time  officer. 

The  caseload  data  submitted  by  the  probation  officer 
for  this  study  were  too  incomplete  to  permit  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  staff  required  for  each  county.- 
Unf or tunate ly  too,  the  volume  of  domestic  relations  work 
was  not  obtained  by  the  survey  staff,  Hov/ever,  from  in- 
complete information  reported,  it  is  known  that  over  20,0CC 
adults  and  16,000  youngsters  were  under  supervision  December 
1055  for  a total  of  36,000  monthly  work  units.  If  these  wer 
valid  probation  cases  (requiring  supervision  and  not  on 
probation  only  to  collect  fines,  costs,  restitution  or  non- 
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support)  they  require  about  720  full  time  officers  and  a 
number  of  additional  officers  are  required  for  the  presentence 
prehearing  and  domestic  relations  investigations  which  should 
be  conducted  for  the  courts*  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  Pennsylvania  courts  have  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
staff  required  which  means  that  the  juvenile  and  criminal 
courts  can  operate  at  one-third  to  one-half  the  required 
rate  of  efficiency. 

The  shortage  of  staff  bears  directly  upon  the 
quality  of  work  and  the  results  obtained.  The  best  trained 
officer  can  do  little  more  with  a heavy  overload  of  cases 
than  an  untrained  officer  can  do  with  a small  caseload. 

With  more  and  better  trained  staff,  the  courts  should  be 
able  to  make  a better  selection  of  cases  for  probation.  They 
v/ould  feel  more  confident  in  placing  under  probation  super- 
vision many  persons  now  committed  to  Institutions  and  in 
giving  suspended  sentences  or  straight  fines  in  cases  nov/ 
placed  on  probation  solely  for  the  enforcement  and  collection 
of  fines  or  payment  orders.  Persons  placed  on  probation  would 
received  supervision  and  guidance  to  a degree  that  is  not 
possible  at  present, 

OFFICES  AND  FACILITIES 

While  staff  and  service  resources  are  important  for 
the  operation  of  a good  court,  it  is  as  important  for  the 

court  staff  to  have  offices  bearing  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dentiality and  dignity  as  it  is  for  the  court  room  itself 
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to  present  such  an  appearance.  There  is  a close  correlation 
betv/een  staff  morale  and  efficiency  and  the  adequacy  of  office 
facilities.  Thirty-five  of  the  probation  offices  in  34 
counties  are  adequate  in  every  respect.  The  offices  are 
clean  and  well  lighted  with  sufficient  room  for  reception 
and  waiting  with  individual  offices  where  probationers  and 
members  of  their  families  can  be  interviewed  in  privacy. 

There  is  sufficient  room  for  clerical  staff  where  the  noise 
of  typing,  filing  and  general  office  traffic  does  not 
interfere  v/ith  the  work  of  the  probation  officers® 

In  28  offices  the  facilities  could  be  evaluated  as 
only  fair.  In  such  situations,  it  is  necessary  for  two  or 
more  officers  to  be  in  a room  with  no  privacy  for  inter- 
viewing or  for  clerical  staff  to  share  office  space  v;ith 
probation  staff.  In  some  offices  where  privacy  is  affordec. 
probation  staff,  the  rooms  themselves  are  poorly  lighted  and 
poorly  furnished.  It  is  hard  to  consider  that  they  are  a 
part  of  a splendid  court  system. 

In  13  counties  the  physical  facilities  are  poor  and 
in  no  way  condusive  to  effective  work©  In  one  large  county 
for  example,  where  the  atmosphere  of  the  cou^^t  room  and  general 
philosophy  of  staff  are  excellent,  the  office  foci  litres 
desks  and  staff  Jammed  together  in  one  large  room  make  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  that  philosophy  in  office  contacts 
with  offenders  and  their  families.  In  a few  counties  where 
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probation  officers  work  part  time,  the  office  is  located  in 
the  home  of  the  officer,  in  the  law  library,  in  a general 
store  or  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  or  another  county 
off icial  • 

Probation  work  requires  transportation,  either 
through  the  use  of  the  officer’s  personal  car  or  county 
owned  automobiles*  Even  in  large  cities,  the  probation  case- 
loads are  not  so  concentrated  that  the  investigation  and 
supervision  work  can  be  done  efficiently  by  the  use  of 
public  conveyances.  In  some  probation  offices,  this  is 
the  only  means  by  v/hich  the  officers  may  carry  on  their  out- 
of -office  work.  The  need  for  sufficient  transportation  re- 
imbursement is  a serious  problem  to  the  majority  of  proba- 
tion officers,  particularly  where  they  are  required  to 
provide  their  own  automobiles  and.  v/here  bus  tokens  are  the 
only  travel  funds  available. 

The  probation  offices  in  two  large  counties  require 
staff  to  use  either  public  conveyances  or  reimburse  them  at 
considerable  loss  with  public  transportation  tokens  if  they 
choose  to  use  personal  cars  in  the  field.  In  three  of  the 
group  A counties,  a county  car  is  furnished  to  staff  doing 
investigation  work  and  in  two  of  these  counties  the  other 
staff  receive  ten  cents  a mile  reimbursement  for  use  of 
their  ov/n  car.  Practices  also  differ  within  the  same  county 
where  staff  with  one  probation  office  are  reimbursed  by 
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tokens  while  the  staff  of  another  .probati on  of f ice  rece ive 
seven  cent  s a tini  le  for  the  use  of  their  cars. 

In  the  group  A counties,  staff  of  one : probat  i on  olf’-ce 
are  reimbursed  at  five  cents  a mile  and  another  at  seven  and 
one-half  cents  a mile  and  the  remainder  at  ten  cents  a milec 
In  group  B counties,  staff  in  one  office  are  all  provided 
with  county  cars  and  the  reimbursement  rates  range  from 
eight  cents  to  ten  cents ^a  mile  and  in  one  county  to  IZ 
cents  a mile  v/ith  some  paying  six,  seven  and  eight  cents  a 
mile  and  one  paying  a flat  monthly  allowance  for  the  use  ol 
personal  automobiles©  The  majority  of  the  smaller  counties 
within  groups  D,  E and  F reimburse  their  staff  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  mile,  a few  at  eight  cents  per  mile  and 
two  at  six  and  seven  cents  per  mile  respectively. 

The  lack  of  secretarial  and  clerical  help  in 
sufficient  amount  is  a severe  handicap  to  the  majority  of 
the  probation  officers  in  the  state.  In  most  offices, 
personnel  employed  to  do  probation  v/ork  are  required  to  do 
their  own  typing  and  filing  or  at  least  a portion  of  it. 

The  result  is  that  valuable  time  is  lost  from  important 
investigation  and  supervision  w’ork  and  poor  records  are 
maintained.  In  some  offices  clerical  staff  appointed  as 
probation  officers  attempt  to  perform  both  functions  with 
training  only  for  the  former.  In  a few  offices,  the  need 


is  not  for  additional  secretarial  help  but  is  for  modern 
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dictating  equipment  to  permit  better  record  keeping  and  a 
more  efficient  use  of  present  secretarial  staff.  With 
dictating  equipment,  one  secretary-clerk  could  maintain 
the  necessary  records  and  files  and  take  dictation  of  three 
full  time  officers,  V/ithout  dictating  equipment,  one  full 
time  secretary  should  be  provided  for  every  tv/o  officers  with 
additional  clerical  help  in  the  larger  offices  to  maintain 
an  up-to-date  filing  system. 

Neither  economy  nor  ef f ic iency  wi 1 1 result  from 

i 

requiring  probation  officers  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  doing  a less  than  average  secretarial,  clerical,  bookkeepir.n  i 
job.  Neither  can  the  training  one  receives  as  a secretary- 
clerk  and  the  experiences  gained  in  performing  this  Important 
work  for  the  probation  office  be  considered  as  qualifying 
training  and  experience  for  probation  officers. 


7.1 


ADMINIST]^.TIVE  AND  STATISTICAL  REPORTING 


A necessary  adjunct  to  good  probation  administration 
and  one  that  is  essential  to  planning  for  court  services  both 
statev/ide  and  v/ithin  a single  county  is  a system  of  uniform 
and  accurate  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  probation  officers 
and  the  relative  success  and  failure  of  that  v/ork<, 

No  other  phase  of  correctional  work  affords  the 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  probation  and  parole 
officers  to  go  intensively  into  the  causation  and  treatment 
of  delinquency  and  crime  problems  but  v/ithout  accurate  re- 
porting, the  vast  research  potential  within  the  courts  is 
lost.  For  efficient  day-to-day  administration  of  court 
services,  to  equalize  staff  work  assignments,  to  accurately 
predict  budget  and  staff  needs  and  to  evaluate  the  success 
and  failure  of  working  methods  for  the  purposes  of  staff 
training  and  program  shifting,  accurate  records  are  importan 
in  both  small  and  large  probation  offices. 

County  and  state  planning  both  suffer  when  accurate 
reporting  data  on  court  services  are  not  availablcr  No 
source  can  better  pin  point  problem  areas  in  terms  of  enviror- 
ment  than  the  police  and  probation  records.  Specific  needs 
for  health,  welfare  and  correctional  facilities  and  services 
can  be  tabulated  on  a case  basis  from  probation  records  whic'. 
show  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  serviceswere  reouired 
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but  not  available.  The  same  aid  to  planning  at  the  state 
level  can  result  when  court  needs  for  state  facilities  are 
documented  in  terms  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  cases  for 
which  no  services  were  available  to  the  courts. 

In  general,  these  reporting  data  are  not  now 
available  on  a statewide  basis  from  the  courts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  questionnaires  re- 
questing a minimum  of  statistical  data  were  mailed  to  79 
probation  offices  or  to  the  president  Judge  where  the 
where  the  probation  officer  was  unknown,  (Appendix  Tables 
I and  2.)  Only  59  (75  per  cent)  of  the  offices  were  able 
to  return  the  questionnaires  and  only  44  could  supply  all 
of  the  information  requested.  The  questionnaires  mailed 
to  individual  officers  also  requested  information  that 
could  only  be  available  from  the  officers’  own  case  records. 
With  one  exception,  the  staff  of  the  offices  which  submitted 
no  statistical  data  likewise  submitted  no  individual  officer 
questionnaire  s , 

Forty-two  of  the  probation  offices  ranging  from 
those  with  part  time  staff  to  the  largest  in  the  state, 
prepare  an  annual  report  of  their  work.  In  the  other 
offices,  which  include  some  of  the  largest  in  the  state, 
such  reports  are  not  prepared  even  though  a few  do  maintain 
rather  complete  case  records.  The  annual  reports  which  are 
prepared  range  from  brief  typed  copies  available  only  to 
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the  court  giving  limited  statistical  data  on  the  number  of 
cases  handled  and  the  amount  of  monies  collected  to  very 
thorough  statistical  and  narrative  reports  produced  in 
volume  for  distribution  to  county  officials  and  community 
organizations.  The  latter  reports  aid  in  interpreting  the 
volume  and  nature  of  work  done  and  the  services  available  as 
well  as  those  which  are  needed. 

While  the  annual  reports  represent  a good  sample  of 
small  and  large  counties,  they  offer  no  valid  means  of 
comparison  because  of  the  lack  of  agreement  on  definitions 
and  categories  for  reporting.  The  problem  is  a critical  one 
and  was  well  summarized  by  Mr,  John  Yeager,  Director  of 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  in  his 
report  on,  '^Tabula t ions  of  the  Statistical  Questionnaires’^ 
for  this  study, 

"No  clear  insight  into  probation  offices  can  be 
achieved  with  present  record  keeping  in  the  far  majority  of 
probation  offices  in  Pennsylvania.  Lack  of  facilities  and 
personnel  for  orocessing  the  data,  rigid  processings  of 
relatively  unimportant  statistics  year  in  and  year  out  for 
out-modeled  annual  reports,  lack  of  time  and  oftentimes  lack 
of  knowledge  of  what  to  be  kept,  all  contribute  to  tne 
■:roblems  of  collecting  probation  and  parole  statistics  in 
Pennsylvania , 

"The  ideal  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  the 
establishment  of  an  earlier  recommendation  of  the  Governor’s 


Commission  on  Penal  and  Correctional  .affairs  and  of  the 
Office  of  Administration:  a Bureau  of  Criminal  Re  search 


and  statistics 

, placed  in 

the  Department 

of  Justice 

of  the 

Coramonwea 1th, 

which  would 

collect  ALL  relevant  data 

appro- 

priate  to  the 

total  picture  of  crime  ana 

correction 

in 

Pennsylvania » By  emp Joying  m.odern  IBM  and  collection 
techniques,  such  a Bureau  could  be  of  service  not  only  to 
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the  people  of  the  Commonv/ealth  in  presenting  a total  picture 
of  this  modem  social  phenomenon  of  crime  but  to  the  indivi- 
dual reporting  agencies  in  providing  rapid  and  complete  annual 
reports* 


"Another  part . solution  would  be  the  various  probation 
offices  voluntarily  reviewing  their  reporting  and  record 
systems,  reviewing  their  annual  reports  and  joining  together 
in  a relevant  standard  but  flexible  format*  The  Pennsylvania 
Probation,  Parole  and  Corrections  Association  could  provide 
a nucleus  of  leadership  for  such  a project.  Encouraging 
were  at  least  three  indications  that  probation  offices  were 
adopting  the  format  of  the  statistical  questionnaires  em- 
ployed in  this  study  for  their  reporting  needs, 

"As  indicated  earlier,  (Table  II)  probation  and  cor- 
rection cost  each  of  the  some  11,000,000  taxpayers  in  the 
Commonwealth  roughly  $1,90  per  year.  Indications  are  that 
this  sum  is  gradually  but  steadily  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  this  figure  does  not  include  loss  in  personal 
property  and  intangible  dam.ages  to  personal  lives  caused 
by  the  social  disease  of  crime  and  delinquency  (or  state 
correction  costs).  It  would  seem  a small  cost  to  establish 
a criminal  research  program  in  Pennsylvania,  if  such  a re- 
search program  could  reduce  substantially  the  cost  of  crime 
and  increase  the  prevention  of  crime  by  application  of 
knowledge ." 

The  courts  and  their  probation  offices  could  supply 
much  basic  and  essential  data  for  any  state  statistical  and 
research  program.  Juvenile  court  data  should  also  be  colliectec 
for  analysis  and  research  purposes  at  the  state  level  either 
through  a delinquency  division  of  the  proposed  bureau  of 
criminal  research  and  statistics  or  through  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  The  Department  of  Welfare  presently  collects 
data  on  criminal  court  convictions  and  dispositions  from 
most  counties  and  the  Department’s  Division  of  Youth  Re- 
habilitation has  employed  a consultant  on  juvenile  research 
and  statistics  to  aid  in  the  development  of  a uniform 
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reporting  system  for  the  Juvenile  courts®  State  leadership 
is  necessary  to  aid  in  the  development  of  uniform  probation 
record  systems  in  the  counties  and  statistical  reporting  to 
the  appropriate  state  department. 
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COlWyiUIMITY  AND  STATE  RESOURCES 

Time  did  not  permit  the  survey  staff  to  make  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  services  in  each  county  available 
through  other  organizations  and  agencies  to  supplement  case 
study  and  supervision  by  probation  staff.  Information  was 
sought  however,  because  probation  is  but  one  of  a battery 
of  social  services  required  by  any  community.  Its  success 
depends  upon  the  probation  officers’  knowledge  and  use  of 
other  community  resources  which  might  assist  offenders  under 
his  supervision. 

The  availability  or  lack  of  other  basic  services  also 
determines  to  some  extent  the  scope  and  quality  of  probation 
service.  For  example,  when  the  school  department  has  no 
attendance  counselor  or  home  visitor  program  and  a law 
enforcement  agency  has  no  special  juvenile  officer  or  bureau, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  probation  office  receiving  and 
acting  on  complaints  that  would  otherwise  be  referred  to 
those  officials,  V/hen  a community  has  no  child  welfare 
services  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  the  proba- 
tion office  often  extends  its  services  to  these  children 
even  though  authoritative  supervision  is  not  required  and 
the  result  is  less  attention  to  the  delinquent  youngsters 
needing  such  supervision. 

The  reverse  is  also  common,  A public  or  private 
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child  welfare  agency  will  offer  casework  assistance  to  a 
juvenile,  court  and  Juvenile  police  ‘specialists  will  extend 
their  scope  of  service  to  undertake  unofficial  supervision 
of  offenders  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  probation  staffc 
All  of  these  situations  exist  in  various  Pennsylvania  countie 
in  varying  degrees o 

A major  resource  used  by  the  probation  officers  and 
courts  in  all  regions  of  the  state  is  the  assistance  of 
laymen  as  volunteers  to  aid  in  the  employment  and  guidance 
of  both  children  and  adults,  Vihere  the  probation  olficers 
are  overloaded  or  are  themselves  laymen  with  little  time  or 
skill  in  assigning  probationers  or  parolees  for  specific 
help  that  the  particular  layman  is  equipped  to  give,  results 
were  reported  to  have  been  poor  or  were  unknown#  The  layman 
often  finds  himself  in  complete  cnarge  of  the  offender  anr. 
is  willing  to  discuss  problems  that  might  be  brought  to  him, 
to  sign  monthly  conduct  reports  or  to  report  behavior  com- 
plaints, but  unable  to  offer  the  counselling  and  guidance 
required  before  a problem  erupts#  Some  officers  stated  they 
are  unable  to  use  volunteers  to  good  advantage  because  the 
staff  has  too  little  time  to  work  with  them.  When  volunteers 
have  been  used  selectively  to  supplement  rather  than  substi- 
tute for  supervision,  good  results  were  reported. 

In  at  least  three  counties,  the  Juvenile  courts  have 
organized  lay  groups  into  youth  committees  not  only  to  aid 
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as  counselors  or  sponsors  in  certain  cases  but  to  give 
leadership  in  the  development  of  other  community  resources# 
Service  clubs  and  civic  organizations  in  some  communities 
provide  sponsors©  The  judges  in  smaller  counties  with  part 
time  or  with  no  probation  officers  and  in  two  of  the  largest 
counties,  sometimes  appoint  volunteer  probation  officers# 
Volunteer  sponsors  are  required  for  all  youngsters  released 
from  training  schools  and  in  several  counties  for  adults 
paroled  from  the  county  institutions  as  a part  of  the  parole 
plan. 

Most  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  state  have 
psychiatric  and  guidance  clinics  which  are  used  extensively 
by  the  courts  from  local  and  neighboring  counties.  Three 
criminal  and  two  juvenile  courts  have  their  own  psychiatric 
clinics  and  three  courts  retain  psychiatrists  on  a part  time 
basis.  In  rural  areas  of  the  state,  the  survey  staff  were 
impressed  with  the  reported  availability  of  psychiatric 
service  through  the  staff  of  state  mental  hospitals  and  in 
several  counties  through  private  doctors  and  university 
clinics.  However,  psychiatric  resources  for  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  were  mentioned  as  a principal  need  of  many 
rural  areas.  The  extent  to  which  these  services  were  used 
or  not  used  in  appropriate  cases  could  not  be  evaluated, 

Privace  agencies  such  as  Children's  Aid  Societies, 
Family  Service  and  sectarian  social  agencies  were  cited  in 
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all  regions  of  the  state  for  their  assistance  in  court  cases. 
In  a few  small  counties  with  only  one  male  probation  officer, 
girls  and  women  offenders  are  placed  in  custody  of  these 
agencies  for  probation  supervisiono  School  psychologists 
assist  in  juvenile  diagnostic  studies  for  juvenile  courts 
in  many  rural  and  in  a few  urban  areas* 

In  terms  of  state  resources,  the  shortcomings  of 
state  training  school  programs  were  cited  as  problems  of 
major  concern  by  many  judges  and  probation  officers.  These 
are  v/ell  documented  in  the  1954  Survey  of  the  Training 
Schools  by  the  Institute  of  Local  and  State  Governments 
The  need  to  commit  girls  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  state 
to  a v/estern  area  institution  was  reported  with  regrets,  She 
state  resources  for  which  a critical  need  was  reported  are 
institutional  facilities  for  emotionally  disturbed  and 
mentally  deficient  youngsters  under  the  age  of  15  years. 
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EVALUATIONS  OF  PROBATION  SERVICES 

In  the  follov/ing  sections  of  the  report,  reference 
will  be  made  to  Tables  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII*  These  show  the 
ratings  of  the  county  probation  offices  by  population  groups 
In  terms  of  the  completeness  or  thoroughness  of  their  inves- 
tigation and  supervision  work*  The  items  and  statistical 
weightings  used  for  the  ratings  are  found  in  Appendix. 

Table  15, 

EVALUATION  METHOD 

The  time  for  the  survey  did  not  permit  an  evaluation 
of  individual  staff  performance  to  show  the  quality  of  proba- 
tion services  in  terms  of  how  well  they  are  performed.  This 
evaluation  is  of  the  extent  to  which  the  officers  perform 
specific  functions  which  are  regarded  as  basic  and  essential 
to  good  probation  work.  The  information  was  obtained  through 
interviews  with  the  probation  officers  in  which  they  discussed 
their  practices  and  working  methods  and  by  reading  case 
records  which  the  officers  selected  to  demonstrate  the  kind 
and  quality  of  work  they  do.  Insofar  as  survey  staff 
objectivity  permitted,  the  probation  services  were  evaluated 
in  relation  to  the  extent  the  officers  reported  that  they 
performed  the  functions  and  practices  selected  as  the 
standard.  Also  considered  and  weighted  in  the  computation 
of  the  ratings  was  the  frequency  the  officers  reported  they 
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performed  the  functions;  in  all  cases,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  in  a few  cases  or  in  no  case. 

The  completeness  of  the  probation  service  is  rated 
by  probation  office  rather  than  by  individual  officer.  Time 
did  not  permit  interviewing  all  probation  officers.  In 
offices  where  there  vere  several  staff  members,  interviev/s 
were  conducted  pr  inc  ipa  1 ly  v;i  th  the  administrative  and 
supervisory  staff  to  determine  the  general  practices  and 
policies  of  the  office,  understanding  that  there  are  often 
wide  variations  in  the  quality  of  performance  depending 
upon  the  training  and  length  of  experience  of  staff  in  th.- 
same  office. 

In  weighting  the  investigation  work,  the  number  of 
investigations  made  during  a year  was  not  considered,:  Tiiere 

fore,  a part  tim.e  probation  officer  in  a small  county  doing  - 
tnorough  or  compleie  job  in  a few  cases  could  be  rated  as 
hiah  as  a probation  officerin  a larger  county  with  many 
cases.  This  method  of  qualitative  evaluation,  while 
sufficiently  valid  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  is  not 
presented  as  tested  scientific  metnod,  but  as  she  best  thao 
could  be  devised  under  the  circumstances  of  the  study,  It 
relies  heavily  on  staff  interviews  and  where  probation  offic 
records  are  skimpy  or  are  not  available  at  all,  it  relies 
solely  upon  the  officer's  report  of  what  his  practices  are 
with  some  confirmation  by  interviews  with  others  who  know 
his  work..,  The  evaluations  of  suoorvision  work  cell  for 
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subjective  judgments  by  staff  to  a greater  extent  than  do 
those  of  investigation  v/ork.  However,  any  possible  question 
in  rating  has  been  resolved  in  favor  of  the  officer  and  if 
the  ratings  could  be  more  exact,  they  would  be  lower  and 
not  higher*  For  example,  when  the  caseload  data  were  com- 
pared with  the  high  ratings  of  two  juvenile  courts,  it  was 
evident  from  the  size  of  the  caseloads  that  the  quality  of 
supervision  work  could  not  possibly  be  as  thorough  as  was 
reported* 

Again,  in  fairness  to  the  officers,  attention  is 
called  to  previous  discussion  of  standards  and  reasons  for 
deficiencies  in  services*  They  are  being  rated  by  standards 
v;hich  were  not  known  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  studyc  No 
statewide  standards  have  been  established  in  the  Coramonwea  1 oh 
Many  officers  conduct  no  investigations  because  the  court 
has  not  expected  or  requested  them  to  do  so.  Many  do  not 
supervise  probationers  because  their  duties,  as  approved 
by  their  courts,  have  been  to  collect  monies  or  merely  to 
receive  conduct  reports  v/ritten  or  in  person  from  probationers 
Many  do  not  keep  records  of  their  v/ork  because  they  have  not 
been  required  to  do  so.  The  evaluation  then  is  of  probation 
services  and  not  probation  officers 
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RELATIVE  COMPLETENESS  OF  JUVENILE  PROBATION  SERVICES 
PERCENTAGE  PARTINGS  OF  COUNTIES  BY  GROUPS 
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TA3:.E  iv  (Cont,d.) 
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RELATIVE  COMPLETENESS  OF  ADULT  PROBATION  SERVICES 
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SECTICN  II  ■ 

JUVENILE  PROBAT ICN  AND  AFTERCARE  SERVICES 


A summary  of  the  principal  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  juvenile  court  probation  and  aftercare 
services. 

A discussion , of  the  survey  findings  relating  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  Pennsylvania’s  juvenile  court  intake 
services,  detention  practices,  prehearing  inve st igat iorr 
work  and  the  supervision  of  juvenile  probation  and  after- 


care cases 
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SUMMy^RY  OF  PRINCIPAL  RECCWyENDAT ICNS  FCR  JUVENILE  FROBATICN 

AND  AFTERCme 

STATEVJIDE  STANDARDS  FCR  PERSONNEL  AND  PERFCRMANCE  ARE  NECESSARY 

1*  The  administration  of  juvenile  probation  services  should 
remain  a responsibility  of  the  courts  in  the  individual  coun- 
ties, Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  require  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare  fix  standards  for  county 
probation  personnel  and  for  the  performance  of  juvenile  proba- 
tion and  aftercare  duties, 

a.  Standard  setting  authority  for  juvenile  probation  per- 
sonnel should  include:  Establishment  of  minimum  qualifica- 

tions for  probation  officers  appointed  by  the  courts;  de- 
velopment of  job  specifications  for  the  various  classes  of 
positions  required  for  large  and  small  county  probation 
offices;  conducting  competitive  examinations  for  all 
county  probation  positions  and  the  certification  of  lists 
of  qualified  candidates  for  appointment  by  the  judges. 
Probation  officers  presently  serving  the  courts  should  be 
exempt  from  such  examinations  except  for  appointments  to 
higher  positions, 

b.  Standard  setting  authority  for  the  performance  of  pro- 
bation and  aftercare  duties  should  include:  Work  with 

the  courts  and  the  institutions  to  develop  uniform  methods 
of  administration  and  operation  of  probation  and  aftercare 


services  in  all  counties  and  to  secure  the  effective 
application  and  improvement  of  the  piobation  system  and 
the  laws  upon  which  it  is  based;  keep  informed  of  the 
work  of  all  probation  offices;  inspect  the  work  and  have 
access  to  all  probation  records;  compile  and  publish 
annually  a list  of  the  probation  offices  of  the  state; 
inform  the  courts  and  probation  officers  of  legislation 
concerning  probation  and  of  other  developments  in  the 
field  of  probation  and  correctional  work;  require  reports 
of  their  work  at  reqular  intervals;  prescribe  the  form 
of  records  and  reports  to  be  used  by  probation  officers; 
adopt  general  standards  which  should  regulate  methods 
and  procedures  in  the  administration  of  probation  and 
aftercare  including  investigations,  supervision,  casework, 
record  keeping  and  accounting.:, 

The  proposed  legislation  should  require  that  the  Department 
of  V\ielfare,  through  professional  staff  in  the  Youth  Rehabil 
itation  Division,  offer  consultation  services  to  assist 
the  courts  in  the  implementation  of  the  standards  and 
improvement  of  juvenile  probation  and  aftercare  services* 
The  duties  of  the  staff  should  include  the  follow, ing: 
a.  Technical  advisory  and  consultation  service,  and 
studies  and  evaluations  of  juvenile  probation  and  after- 
care services  with  recommendations  for  their  improvement 
at  the  request  of  the  judges  or  chief  probation  officersc. 


b.  Work  with  the  courts,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  on 
Probation,  Parole  and  Corrections  and  the  appropriate 
state  departments  in  the  development  of  uniform  probation 

, / . . . f 

record  systems  and  statistical  reporting  to  the  appro- 
priate department  for  the  collection  of  such  datao 

c.  To  gather  and  distribute  material  which  will  aid  the 
courts  and  probation  officers  in  interpreting  probation 
and  aftercare  needs  to  the  communities* 

d.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  training  materials 
and  staff  development  programs  for  probation  officers  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  and  departments  pro- 
moting the  training  of  probation  and  correctional  workers* 

e.  To  compile  and  publish  an  annual  report  on  the  work 
of  the  juvenile  probation  offices  and  the  needs  of  the 
probation  services* 

The  Department  of  Welfare  should  be  authorized  to  develop 
a subsidy  program  to  reimburse  the  counties  for  a portion  of 
the  salaries  of  probation  officers  who  meet  the  standards 
established  by  the  Department, 

The  Department  of  V'/elfare  should  in  cooperation  with  the 
courts  develop  a schedule  of  salaries  for  the  various  juve- 
nile probation  officer  positions  comparable  to  salaries  paid 
other  personnel  performing  personal  and  professional  services 
CO  county  and  state  service.  This  schedule  should  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  county  salary  boards  for  adoption  as  the  minimum 
salary  range  for  probation  work  in  all  counties. 
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The  Department  of  V/elfare  should  establish  standards 
for  detention  care  of  children  including  standards  for  per- 
sonnel, for  the  operation  and  program  of  detention  homes, 
and  for  the  construction  of  detention  facilities.  The  De- 

f 

pertment  should  develop  a reimbursement  plan  for  detention 
care, 

6,  When  it  is  determined  that  a county  or  group  of  counties 
cannot  provide  adequate  detention  facilities,  the  Department 
of  Welfare  should  be  required  to  construct  and  to  operate 
regional  detention  facilities* 

;-ARTICIPATICN  OF  THE  JIDICIAKY  AMD  OTHER  PROFESSIOIS 

7,  An  advisory  committee  to  the  Division  of  Youth  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  of  the  Department  ofV'felfare  should  be  appointed 
b;  the  Governor  and  should  include  representatives  of  the 
juvenile  court  judges  and  representatives  of  other  profes- 
sions concerned  vjith  the  treatment  of  delinquency.  The  com- 
nittee  should  advise  with  the  Division  and  the  Department  on 
ail  matters  relating  to  the  development  of  standards  for 
probation  personnel  and  for  the  performance  of  probation  and 
afteroare  duties  and  such  other  responsibilities  as  the 
Division  and  Department  may  be  given  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  delinquent  youth.  The  Advisory  Committee  should  also 
advise  with  the  Department  of  Welfare  and  the  c ourts  in 
clarifying  the  responsibility  of  juvenile  probation  officers 
and  child  welfare  workers  for  services  to  dependent  and 
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neglected  children,  and  should  work  to  interpret  the  need  and 
to  promote  adequate  support  for  juvenile  court,  probation, 
detention  and  aftercare  services. 

STRENGTHEN  COUNTY  ADMIN ISTR AT ICIJ  OF  JUVENILE  FROBATICN  AND 
AFTERCARE  SERVICES 

8i ' Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  provide  the  following: 

a.  In  any  court  having  two  or  more  probation  officers, 
one  officer  should  be  designated  as  chief  probation 
officer. 

b.  The  chief  probation  officer  should  be  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  for  the  probation  work  of  the  court 
under  the  direction  of  the  court  and  subject  to  the 
standards  governing  probation  and  aftercare  services  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Department  of  V^/elfare. 

c.  Reaional  probation  offices  and  staff  miqht  serve 
more  than  one  county  in  regions  where  the  volume  of 
work  does  not  require  the  appointment  of  full  time  pro- 
bation officers. 

d.  Chief  probation  officers  and  probation  officers 
should  perform  those  duties  which  the  court  may  direct 
and  which  may  be  directed  by  standards  established  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Department  of  Welfare, 

e.  All  county  probation  personnel  should  be  forbidden 
to  participate  in  partisan  political  activities, 

f.  In  every  county  with  more  than  one  judge  the  court 
by  rule  should  place  the  responsibility  for  top  level 
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probation  office  policy  decisions,  subject  to  court 
approval,  with  one  judge  or  a small  committee  of  judges, 
INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  AND  IMPROVE  THE  TRAINING  OF  FROBATIGM  OFFICER 
9e  A standard  of  50  work  units  per  month  per  office  should  be 
used  to  determine  the  number  of  staff  required  for  the  probation 
work  of  the  courts^  This  would  allow  at  least  one  hour  of  per- 
scnal  contact  per  month  with  each  probationer  and  should  be  a 
minimum  requirement, 

10,  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  probation  to  a pro- 
fessional and  career  service  to  induce  college  students  xo  enxer 
the  professional  graduate  schools  to  specialize  in  this  impor- 
tant field  of  work.  While  preference  should  be  given  to  persons 
with  graduate  training  in  social  work,  standards  for  employment 
should  remain  flexible  until  a sufficient  number  of  trained 
people  are  available, 

11,  Personnel  employed  without  pre-employment  training  for  pro 
nation  work  should  be  given  opportunities  for  post-employmeni 
graduate  training  and  on-the-job  training, 

IMPROVE  JUVENILE  PROBAT ICN  AND  AFTERCARE  PROCITMjRES 
12o  The  court  should  assume  full  responsibility  for  controllino 
the  detention  of  children  within  its  jurisdiction  and  to  see 
that  none  are  detained  without  the  filing  of  a formal  complrin"'. 
or  petition.  The  court  should  delegate  authority  to  the  probc- 
tion  officer  for  the  immediate  review  of  the  cases  of  all  de- 
tained youngsters  to  determine  whether  they  might  be  released 
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to  the  custody  of  parents  or  other  responsible  persons  pending 
investigation  and  hearing. 

13,  Juvenile  court  hearings  should  not  be  delayed  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  prehearing  investigation 
report  so  as  to  avoid  prolonged  detention  of  children, 

14,  All  juvenile  court  complaints  or  petitions  should  initiate 
through  the  probation  offices  for  acceptance,  referral  or  in- 
formal adjustment  within  policies  established  by  the  courto 

lb.  Consideration  should  be  oiven  to  amending  the  Juvenile 
Court  Law  to  provide  for  the  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  court 
prior  to  the  -filing  of  a petition  and  for  the  informal  adjust- 
ment of  cases  without  a petition  when  appropriate, 

16,  Intake  duties  should  be  assigned  to  special  staff  in  the 
laroer  probation  offices  and  should  be  handled  by  the  chief  or 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  probation  work  in  smaller 
offices , 

17,  The  juvenile  court  law  should  be  amended  to  delete  the  pro- 
vision for  the  initiation  of  juvenile  court  proceedings  upon 
commitment  by  magistrates,  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
]3,  Because  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  probation  officers  in 
some  counties  to  serve  unofficially  as  referees,  the  courts 

should  undertake  a study  to  determine  the  need  for  additional  •; 

f 

judges  or  for  amendment  of  the  juvenile  court  law  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  juvenile  court  referees. 
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19,  Except  in  cases  involving  imminent  danger  to  the  life  or 
to  the  health  of  the  child  or  children  concerned,  all  cases  of 
dependency  and  neglect  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court 
should  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  child  welfare  agency  in 
the  community  for  study*  Transfer  of  these  cases  from  proba- 
tion officers  to  child  welfare  workers  should  release  badly 
needed  time  for  supervision  of  delinquent  children o 

20,  Detention  facilities  adequate  in  building,  program  and 
staff  are  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  juvenile  courts  through- 
out the  state, 

21,  If  either  probation  or  institution  commitment  is  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  offender  or  the  community,  no  case  should  be 
disposed  of  without  a complete  prehearing  investigation.  The 
Juvenile  Court  Act  should  be  amended  to  require  that  probation 
officers  make  an  invest iaation  in  ail  cases  and  to  require  thau 
they  keep  written  records  of  such  investigations, 

22,  The  State  Juvenile  Court  Act  should  he  amended  to  confcjrr 
with  the  language  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  Allegheny  County 
requiring  that  in  addition  to  keeping  informed  of  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  each  probationer,  the  probation  offir.ers 
"shall  use  all  suitable  methods  to  aid  persons  under  probation 
and  to  bring  about  improvement  in  their  conduct  and  condition 
and  shall  keep  full  records  of  their  work," 

23,  The  principal  probation  and  aftercare  supervision  changes 
needed  are  a change  of  emphasis  from  office  reporting  to  real 
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supervision  and  for  sufficient  staff  to  give  supervision.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  need  is  for  trained 
staff.  Merely  to  add  staff  without  training  will  accomplish 
little  more  than  to  increase  taxes  and  expenditures. 
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JUVENILE  FROPATICN  SERVICES 

This  is  a study  of  services  and  not  of  courts. 
However,  some  references  are  made  to  juvenile  court  pro- 
cedure because  the  probation  off icers duties  beoin  with 
the  initiation  of  the  complaint  or  petition  and  continue 
through  the  process  of  the  court  hearin;g.  It  is  the  phil- 
’ osophy  and  approach  of  the  judge  durino  the  hearing  which 
sets  the  tone  for  the  probation  services  and  it  is  he  who 
defines  the  duties  of  the  probation  staff.  The  leadership 
the  judge  gives  in  mustering  strong  community  supoort  for 
the  staff  and  the  resources  the  court  needs  to  do  its  job, 
will  largely  determine  v'het.her  the  community  and  ultimately 
the  state  has  an  effective  juvenile  court  system.  The  juve- 
nile court  can  only  be  as  stron;g  as  the  combined  sire.'*g'’:h 
of  the  judge  and  the  court  services.  If  the  services  are 
deficient  in  staff,  leadership,  facilities  or  resoi’rces, 
the  best  efforts  of  a sincere  and  learned  judne  can  result 
in  nothing  more  then  promises  and  good  intentions  when  th'' 
door  is  closed  after  the  hearina, 

JUVENILE  CCURT  INTAKE 

Juvenile  court  intake  is  that  procf^dure  by  '/'’U.ich 
cases  are  brouoht  to  the  attention  of  the  courtc  lection  fo”?’ 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  provides  for  the  initiation  of 
juvenile  court  proceedinos  upon  the  petition  of  any  citizen 
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resident  of  the  county  or  upon  commitment  by  magistrate, 
alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  child  arrested  for 
any  indictable  offense  other  than  murder  or  for  violation 
of  any  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  or  ordinance  of  any  city, 
borough  or  township.  Section  six  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
provides  that  upon  the  filing  of  any  petition  or  the  commit- 
ment of  a child  by  magistrate,  alderman  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  judae  of  the  juvenile  court  shall,  if  after  pre- 
liminary inquiry  he  deems  it  necessary,  make  necessary  orders 
for  compelling  the  production  of  the  child  in  attendance  of 
parents  or  other  persons  having  custody  or  control  of  the 
child.  The  child  is  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court  pending 
final  disposition  of  the  case  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  control  of  his  parents  or  the  person  having  him  in 
charge  or  in  charg?e  of  a probation  officer  or  he  may  be  placed 
in  the  custody  of  any  association  or  society  established  to 
care  for  dependent,  delinquent  or  neglected  children  or  may  be 

kept  and  maintained  some  place  provided  by  the  county  for  such 

17 

purposes , 

Not  every  complaint  requires  a juvenile  court  hearing 
and  disposition,  and  intake  procedures  are  developed  within  the 
probation  offices  to  make  the  preliminary  inquiry  to  determine 
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Act  of  June  2,  1933,  P.L,  1433,  as  amended. 
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whether  or  not  the  case  is  a proper  one  for  court  attention 

or  whether  it  mi'^ht  be  disposed  of  in  another  manner  or 

throuqh  the  services  of  another  agency  without  the  filing 

of  a petition.  The  best  juvenile  court  laws  provide  for 

the  preliminary  inquiry  by  the  court  prior  to  the  filing  of 

a petition  and  for  the  informal  adjustment  of  cases  without 

1 ft 

a petition  when  appropriate,"^  Pennsylvania’s  juvenile 
court  law,  Section  six,  requires  the  filing  of  a petition 
prior  to  the  courts’  preliminary  inquiry  and  does  not  provide 
for  informal  adjustment  without  a petition  although  such  is 
the  practice  in  many  of  the  counties. 

The  recommended  practice  is  for  all  complaints  or  pet- 
itions to  initiate  through  the  office  of  the  probation  officer 
for  screening  and  acceptance  for  court  action,  for  referral 

4 

to  ahother  agency  or  informal  adjustment  without  court  actio:* 
within  policies  established  by  the  court.  Intake  duties  in 
the  larger  offices  should  be  delegated  to  special  staffs  In 
smaller  offices  of  from  one  to  five  officers,  the  chief 
or  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  juvenile  probation  work  should 
handle  intake. 

Juvenile  court  intake  procedures  vary  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  are  in  need  of  examination  and  improvemen 

i , j 

1 ft 

Standard  Juvenile  Court  Act,  Section  11;  National  Probaticn 
and  Parole  Association,  1949, 
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in  most  of  the  counties.  In  three  of  the  group  A counties, 
special  staff  are  assigned  full  time  to  intake  work.  In 
one  group  B and  some  smaller  counties,  any  staff  member 
who  answers  the  telephone  may  receive  the  coraplaints  and 
determine  what  action  should  be  taken.  In  some  counties, 
the  intake  decisions  are  made  by  clerical  staff.  In  the 
majority  of  counties  the  responsibility  is  lodged  with 
the  chief  probation  officer  or  one  of  the  supervisors.  In 
12  counties  it  is  the  general  practice  for  all  complaints 
to  be  made  through  the  office  of  the  district  attorney.  In 
six  counties,  the  decision  is  made  personally  by  the  judge 
in  conference  with  either  the  district  attorney  or  the  pro- 
bation officer. 

In  eight  counties  the  probation  officers  reported 
that  it  is  a common  practice  for  the  arresting  officers  to 
take  juvenile  offenders  before  aldermen,  justices  of  the 
peace  or  magistrates  f orcommi tment  to  the  juvenile  court. 

In  one  county  there  i s an  occasional  jail  placement  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  without  the  judge’s  permission,  V/hile 
the  former  practice  is  authorized  by  statute,  it  has  been  dis- 
continued in  most  counties.  It  often  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a preliminary  hearing  (forbidden  by  statute)  and  adds 
an  additional  cost  onto  the  processing  of  the  case.  No  purpose 
is  served  and  the  action  of  the  justice  court  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  based  on  the  full  Information  that  would  have  been 
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obtained  had  the  case  been  referred  directly  to  the  proba- 
tion officoe  The  provision  for  th'e  initiation  of  juvenile 
court  proceedings  upon  commitment  by  magistrates,  aldermen 
and  justioes  of  the  peace  should  be  deleted  from  the  juvenile 
court  lawo 


Lhtil  such  time  as  all  courts  can  be  served  by  full 
time  staff  even  the  part  time  probation  officers  should 
recei-ve  and  screen  all  juvenile  court  complaints  and  pet- 
ition requests,  . Vlhere  the  part  time  officer  is  not  available, 
the  petition  requests  should  be  screened  by  the  district 
attorney  in  accordance  with  rules  and  policies  established 
by  the  courts 

In  several  counties,  the  chief  probation  officer  or 
a member  of  his  staff  in  addition  to  intake  screening  for 
acceptance  or  adjustn.ent  of  cases,  functions  i -c’-e  manner: 
of  a juvenile  court  referee  without  local  aurhou  j ratl'.n  to 
do  so.  Several  reported  that  this  practice  has  o.eveioped 
and  has  resulted  in  the  unofficial  disposition  and  supervision 
of  many  more  cases  than  would  otnsrwise  be  handled  by  non- 
judicial  action  because  of  the  lack  of  juo.'cial  time  available 
for  juvenile  court  hearinas.  In  a few  counties  the  probation 
officer  referees  juvenile  traffic  matters  and  minor  offenses 
with  voluntary  fines  and  restitution  and  drive?: 's  license 


suspensions  often  aareed  upon  without  a court  hearing. 


lOZ  .. 


The  courts  should  undertake  a study  in  these  cohnties 
to  determine  the  need  for  additional  judgies  or  for  amend- 
ment of  the  juvenile  court  law  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  juvenile  court  referees, 

DEPENDENT  AND  MEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

These  are  children  in  whose  behalf  the  authoritative 
intervention  of  the  court  and  its  probation  service  are  not 
required  in  the  oreat  majority  of  cases.  They  do  however 
require  financial  and  casework  services  of  a child  welfare 
agency.  Where  such  aaencies  do  not  exist  or  are  inadequate, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  court  to  have  its  staff  pro- 
vide the  services.  The  use  of  probation  services  for  these 
cases  however,  does  not  establish  the  validity  for  their  con- 
tinuance but  rather  points  up  the  need  for  the  development 
of  the  counties’  child  welfare  program.  If  the  child  welfare 
agency  finds  in  the  course  of  its  work  that  authoritative 
assistance  is  required,  it  can  refer  such  cases  to  tlie  court 
for  appropriate  action  as  is  done  now  in  the  majority  of 
counties  in  Pennsylvania,  Even  then  it  is  preferable  that 
the  court  service  staff  provide  little  more  than  liaison 
function  in  the  case  for  if  removal  of  custody  from  the  parent 
and  placement  in  foster  care  becomes  necessary,  it  is  the 
child  welfare  agency  that  will  (or  should)  provide  continuing 
contact  with  and  service  to  the  child  and  his  parents. 

Except  in  cases  involving  imminent  danger  to  the  life 
or  to  the  health  of  the  child  or  children  concerned,  dependent 
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and  neglected  children  should  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
child  welfare  agency  in  the  community  for  study.  Official 
action  by  the  court  should  be  taken  upon  the  recommendation 
of  that  agency.  Even  when  a complainant  insists  upon  filing 
a neglect  petition  v/ith  the  court  and  refuses  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  child  welfare  agency,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  court  from  referring  the  matter  to 
that  agency  for  study  and  recommendations  before  a hearing 
is  held  and  a disposition  of  the  case  is  made,  always  ex- 
cepting the  case  in  which  the  child  appears  to  be  in  im- 
mediate danger. 

It  is  of  equal  importance  that  adoption  studies 
and  placements  be  made  by  a licensed  child  welfare  agency. 
Although  their  specific  functions  are  different  from  those 
of  the  judge,  the  members  of  the  court  service  staff  are 
as  much  a part  of  the  court  structure  as  he,  and  it  is  pref- 
erable that  the  authority  to  terminate  parental  rights,  to 
place  the  child  for  adoption,  to  approve  the  placement  and 
to  grant  the  adoption  not  be  vested  in  one  agency. 

In  16  counties,  the  probation  officers  reported 
that  they  are  also  responsible  for  the  placement  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children  and  in  13  of  these  counties,  their 
responsibility  includes  foster  home  finding  and  placements 
In  four  of  the  16  counties  the  part  time  probation  officer 
is  also  the  child  welfare  worker  for  the  county  institution 
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district.  In  six  counties,  the  probation  officer  regularly 
does  adoption  investigations  and  in  one  other  county,  he 
occasionally  does  them  at  the  request  of  the  court  if  the 
adoption  services  have  not  already  been  requested  of  another 
agency. 

Planning  for  the  uniform  development  of  county  child 
welfare  services  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  through- 
out the  state  is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  Depart- 
ment of  V/elfare  and  is  one  with  which  an  advisory  committee 
could  be  of  invaluable  help  in  helping  to  clarify  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  court  and  child  welfare  services  for  these 
children.  Transfer  of  these  cases  from  probation  officers 
should  release  badly  needed  staff  time  for  supervision  of 
delinquent  children, 

JUVENILE  DETENTION  SERVICES 

An  evaluation  of  juvenile  detention  facilities  was 
not  a part  of  this  study,  however,  the  availability  of  special 
detention  facilities  was  included  as  they  are  essential  ad- 
juncts of  a good  court  system.  Detention  services  are  require; 
for  youngsters  with  behavior  problems  who  need  secure  custody 
while  awaiting  investigation  and  disposition  by  the  court. 
These  are  children  who  would  be  likely  to  run  away  or  commit 
further  offenses  if  they  were  in  their  own  home,  or  in  any 
other  facility.  Some  children  av/aiting  return  to  other  states 
or  placement  in  custodial  institutions  and  those  for  whom 
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clinical  study  cannot  be  made  unless  they  are  held  in  secure 
custody  also  require  detention  care*  Detention  care  is  re- 
quired for  relatively  few  children  who  come  to  the  attention 
of  law  enforcement  authorities  in  the  courts,  however,  they 
represent  the  most  serious  cases  in  the  comjnunity^  The 
length  of  stay  should  be  relatively  short  (from  a few  days  to 
no  longer  than  required  to  obtain  clinical  reports  and  other 
information  required  as  a part  of  the  prehearing  inve st i gat i on ) « 
DetentiOii  should  not  be  used  for  punishment  or  as  a substi- 
tute for  long  term  specialized  treatment  of  a training  school 
or  institution. 

Children  who  must  be  removed  from  Lheir  -owt.  homes 
but  v/ho  do  not  require  Zi  hour  security  and  whose  problems 
stem  from  dependency  and  neglect  situations  and  are  not  man- 
ifested as  serious  behavior  problems  should  not  be  held  in 
a detention  facility*  These  are  children  who  require  tem- 
porary shelter  care,  preferably  in  a foster  home  Shelter 
care  services  should  be  provided  by  the  agency  or  agencies 
providing  casework  and  placement  services  for  dependsnt  and 
neglected  children  and  should  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  court  or  its  probation  staff.  Where  such  shelter  care 
facilities  are  lacking  in  a community,  the  court  may  be  jus- 
tified in  developing  these  facilities  if  no  other  agency 
v/i  1 1 assume  the  responsibility* 

A good  detention  facility  is  one  of  the  important 
court  services  needed  to  de?  1 effective^.y  with  the  deJinquency 
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problem.  It  is  required  at  a time  when  the  youngster  is 
facing  a crisis  in  his  life.  Mere  physical  care  is  not 
enough,  A special  type  building  is  required  to  offer  a 
home-like  environment,  completely  secure  but  nonjail-like 
facilities  and  with  ample  indoor  and  outdoor  space  for  a full 
and  varied  activity  and  guidance  program  conducted  by  trained 
pe  r sonne 1 . 

However  short,  the  period  of  detention  must  offer 
a well  supervised  and  planned  activity  program  with  skilled 
guidance  and  clinical  services.  The  observations  of  trained 
detention  home  staff  should  supplement  the  probation  officer's 
social  investigation  and  other  such  medical  and  psychological 
information  necessary  to  enable  the  court  to  dispose  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  of  the  youngster’s  case. 

The  court  should  assume  full  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling the  detention  of  children  within  its  Jurisdiction 
and  to  see  that  none  are  detained  without  the  filing  of  a 
formal  complaint  or  petition.  It  is  a recommended  practice 
for  the  court  to  delegate  authority  to  the  probation  officer 
for  the  immediate  review  of  the  circumstances  for  which 
youngsters  are  placed  in  detention  to  determine  whether  they 
might  be  released  to  the  custody  of  the  parents  or  other 
responsible  persons  pending  investigation  and  hearing. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  other  court  v/ork,  the  judge  | 
in  several  of  the  counties  holds  juvenile  court  on  Saturdays 
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to  avoid  long  delays  in  hearings  and  detention.  In  at  least 

three  counties  it  v^as  reported  that  the  judges  can  seldom 

find  time  for  juvenile  court  with  a result  that  many  cases 

arc  permitted  to  accumulate  over  a period  of  several  weeks 

between  hearings  and  youngsters  remain  in  detention,  in  jails 

and  other  facilities  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Section  Seven  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  prohibits 

the  detention  of  youngsters  under  16  years  in  any  county 

jail,  workhouse,  police  station,  lockup  or  other  institutions 

in  which  adulns  are  confined.  The  county  commissioners  of 

each  county  or  counties  are  required  to  provide,  fainish  enu 

keep  a separate  room  or  rooms  or  a suitable  buildiiig  to  be 

used  exclusively  for  the  confinement  of  all  children  under  .6 

years  of  age  held  in  custody  for  the  juvenile  courts  Section 

Six  of  the  Act  requires  that  if  a youngster  is  16  years  of 

age  or  over  he  may  be  placed  in  detention  maintained  for 

the  custody  of  adults  awaiting  trial  on  order  of  tne  court 

19 

if  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  so  warrant* 

Detention  facilities  adequate  in  building,  program 
and  staff  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  survey  staff 
as  one  of  the  critical  needs  of  the  juvenile  courts  through- 
out the  state.  Adequate  shelter-care  facilities  are  another 
nsed  • 
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Act  of  June  2,  1933,  P,  L,  1433,  as  amendedo 
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Nineteen  counties,  all  over  100,000  were  reported 
as  having  special  juvenile  detention  homes  and  in  one  other 
county  the  detention  home  was  unfinished  and  not  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  study.  Four  counties  without  detention  facil-' 
ities  of  their  own  were  using  those  of  neighboring  counties 
rather  than  use  jail  facilities  as  is  still  being  done  in  the 
majority  of  Pennsylvania  counties.  In  nine  counties  of  under 
100,000  population  special  quarters  are  provided  in  or  attachec 
to  the  county  jail  for  the  detention  of  children.  In  all  but 
three  of  the  19  counties  with  special  facilities  either  the 
capacity  or  security  features  still  require  the  use  of  jail 
and  county  prison  for  youngsters  16  years  of  age  or  over.  In 
the  absence  of  shelter  care  facilities,  11  of  the  counties  witl 
special  detention  homes  use  them  also  to  detain  dependent  and 
neglected  children. 

The  majority  of  the  counties  without  detention  homes 
or  so-called  special  quarters  in  the  county  jail  make  special 
efforts  to  find  detention  housing  in  nearby  county  owned  or 
privately  owned  homes,  institutions  or  training  schools. 

The  majority  of  counties  cannot  afford  to  construct  a 
special  detention  facility  despite  the  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  law.  They  cannot  afford  to  do  so  economically  or  becausij 
the  number  of  cases  requiring  detention  is  too  small.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  meet  this  problem  in  1953  when  the  juvenile 
court  law  v;as  amended  to  enable  the  county  commissioners  of  two 
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or  more  counties  to  cooperate  with  one  another  in  the  con- 
struction of  a regional  detention  facility.  To  date  no 
regional  facility  has  been  built.  Detention  for  juveniles 
requires  a special  kind  of  construction  and  little  has  been 
accomplished  if  the  county  expends  money  to  building  nothing 
but  a separate  juvenile  jail  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the 
counties*  The  facilities  built  in  other  counties  approach 
the  best  in  national  standards  for  such  construction. 

It  is  not  enough  to  require  by  law  that  separate 
rooms  or  buildings  must  be  provided  by  the  county  commissioners. 
It  is  necessary  that  statewide  leadership  be  given  through 
the  courts  and  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  see  that  county 
and  regional  detention  fcicilities  and  services  are  provided 
which  meet  acceptable  standards.  Statewide  standards  for  con- 
struction should  be  established  by  the  Department  of  V/elfare 
to  prevent  unwise  expenditures  by  counties  for  buildings 
designed  without  reference  to  the  kinds  of  services,  staff 
and  programs  required.  The  department  should  establish  stan- 
dards for  the  staff  and  operation  of  county  detention  facil- 
ities, and  with  the  advice  of  the  courts  should  v/orl:  out  a 
reimbursement  plan  for  detention  care  to  implement  the  stan- 
dards . 

When  it  is  determined  that  detention  services  cannct 
be  provided  by  a county  or  groups  of  counties^  legisilation 
should  be  enacted  to  make  the  Department  of  V/elfare  responsible 
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for  providing  these  facilities.  This  could  be  done  by  amend- 
ment to  the  administrative  act  as  amended  in  1953  which  require) 
that  the  department  establish  residential  study  centers  to 
assist  the  juvenile  courts  and  other  agencies  in  the  diagnosis 
and  study  of  Juvenile  delinquents  and  children  with  mental  or 
behavior  problems.  Such  study  centers  could  much  more  appro- 
priately serve  as  regional  Juvenile  detention  centers  than  the  ^ 
training  school  institutions  and  the  Jails  which  are  now  used 
extensive ly , 

Because  Juvenile  detention  is  a court  service  with 
the  intake  and  outgo  of  youngsters  regulated  by  court  rule  and 
policy,  it  is  preferable  that  detention  facilities  be  adminis- 
tered as  a division  of  court  services  under  the  direction  of  th' 
chief  probation  officer  or  court  appointed  board  of  trustees. 
However,  when  it  is  necessary  that  the  state  finance  and  operat(j 
a regional  detention  facility,  the  administration  should  be 
under  the  state  agency  with  Joint  agreement  on  intake  policies  i 
by  the  court  and  the  state  agency, 

PREHEARING  INVEST IGATIONS  j 

The  prehearing  or  social  investigation  is  a principal  | 
tool  of  the  Juvenile  court  and  its  preparation  is  one  of  the 
major  functions  of  the  probation  officer.  If  either  probation 
or  institution  commitment  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  offender 
or  the  community  the  decision  as  to  which  is  used  must  be  based 
upon  a thorough  investigation.  It  is  also  necessary  for 

i 
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effective  proLaticii  supervision  and  is  essential  for  the  in- 
stitution receiving  the  youngster  for  care  and  treatment. 

When  the  prehearing  investigation  Contains  little  more  than 
the  prior  record  and  present  offense,  it  gives  the  judge  no 
v/e  1 1 rounded  picture  of  the  youngster  for  whose  future  he  musL 
decide*  Any  person  can  fill  in  a schedule  or  form  listing 
information  about  age,  birthdate,  fami ly  member s , school  at- 
tendance, etc.  The  professional  ability  of  the  probation  of- 
ficer is  required  for  selecting  and  interpreting  pertinent  dat 
to  show  those  which  contributed  to  the  offender’s  present  sit- 
uation and  to  suggest  what  disposition  is  most  likely  to  guide 
him  to  responsible  citizenship.  No  case  should  oe  disposed  i' 
by  the  court  without  a complete  prehearing  investigation. 

Section  17  of  the  State  Juvenile  Court  Law  requires 
that  the  probation  officers  make  such  investigations  and  keep 
such  records  as  the  court  may  require p Section  303  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Juvenile  Court  Act  requires  that,  "it  shall 
the  duty  of  the  probation  departm.ent  to  make  investigations;, 
before,  during  and  after  the  hearing  of  any  case  or  before  or 

after  the  filing  of  any  petition  as  the  Judge  may  direct  a.:d  t 
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keep  a written  record  of  ail  such  investigations,  c , , 

The  State  Juvenile  Court  Act  should  be  amended  to  re- 
quire that  the  probation  officers  make  investigations  in  all 

70 
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and  to  require  that  they  keep  written  records  of  all 
such  investigations.  Copies  or  summaries  of  all  prehearing 
reports  should  be  forwarded  to  the  institutions  at  the  time 
of  commitment. 

The  juvenile  courts  in  39  counties  receive  a pre- 
hearing  investigation  in  every  case*  The  officers  in  five 
counties  investigate  most  cases  and  in  six  counties  inves- 
tigate a few  of  the  cases  before  the  judges  make  their 
decisions.  In  14  counties  investigations  are  never  made  by 
the  probation  officer  before  the  hearing.  Three  counties  have 
no  probation  service. 

V/hether  or  net  the  probation  officer  makes  a social 
investigation  the  police  or  district  attorney,  in  most  counties 
often  give  the  judge  information  on  the  youngster’s  family 
situation  in  addition  to  the  arrest  report  and  previous  record 
known  to  them.  Occasionally  a judge  will  ask  his  probation 
officer  to  inquire  into  specific  facts  of  the  case  but  doesn’t 
wish  a complete  investigation. 

Eleven  of  the  courts  v/hich  receive  no  investigation 
reports  have  part  time  and  three  have  full  time  probation  of- 
ficers. Some  part  time  officers  conduct  investigations  in 
eve ry  case . 

In  14  counties,  the  probation  officers  do  not  write 
their  reports  and  merely  report  orally  to  the  judge  before  or 
at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  In  other  coimties  where  the 
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officers  reported  that  a rather  thorough  method  was  pursued 
in  conducting  the  prehearing  investigation,  the  lack  of 
secretarial  help  prevents  the  recording  of  more  than  a bare 
minimum  of  the  information. 

Typical  quotations  from  survey  staff  field  reports  of 
findings  in  both  large  and  small  counties  will  demonstrate  some 
of  the  particular  problems  confronting  the  courts, 

’’Prehearing  investigations  are  sketchy.  They  show- 
little  true  orcomplete  picture  of  the  offender.  In  fairners 
to  the  officer,  I am  sure  he  writes  what  he  feels  should  be 
in  the  record  and  if  he  were  to  understand  social  investigation 
work  better,  he  would  present  more  in  his  investigation  report, 
The  investigation  contains  merely  a statement  of  the  offense, 
a brief  appraisal  of  the  family,  school  and  similar  data  but 
no  dynamic  relationships  or  attitudes  are  cited,  leaving  a 
rather  colorless  report  w'hich  gives  no  real  impression  of  tl,.^ 
offender.  Much  of  the  brief  report  consists  of  testimonials 
from  persons  knov/ing  the  offender.  It  is  significant  however, 
that  the  reports,  although  lacking,  in  content,  are  written  in 
favor  or  in  consideration  of  giving  the  juvenile  a square  deal 
or  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,” 

”No  written  prehearing  or  presentence  reports  are  mac’: 
in  this  county.  All  investigation  information  is  presented 
orally.  Content  of  investigations  described  as  reporting  in- 
formation on  the  offense  alone  with  various  opinions  of  IccaJ 
people  regarding  the  character  and  habits  of  the  defendants” 

”The  probation  officer  does  no  prehearing  investiga- 
tion as  he  depends  upon  the  police  and  detective  bureau  to 
furnish  any  information  necessary  to  the  court,” 

” In  this  small  county  all  information  received  by 
the  court  is  oral  testimony  by  the  district  attorney,  the  police 
and  the  complainants.  The  probation  officer  indicated  he  would 
not  knov/  how  to  proceed  in  conducting  a prehearing  investiga- 
tion o” 

’’There  are  no  investigations  made  either  in  juvenile 
or  adult  cases.  The  chief  probation  officer  states  that  the 
judge  prefers  to  get  all  pertinent  information  during  cour'i 
hearing  from  witnesses  present  and  does  not  believe  in  preiieari  ^g 
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or  presentence  investigation  reports  for  providing  such 
data.  This  is  also  true  for  preparole  and  probation  viola- 
tion procedures," 

"The  only  type  of  investigation  made  by  the  pro- 
bation officer  here  is  vTien  adoption  proceedings  are  approach- 
ing final  disposition;  then,  the  officer  makes  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  home  of  the  adoptive  parents  to  advise  the  court 
of  his  findings," 

"No  investigation  work  is  done  in  this  county.  The 
judge  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  knows  practically  all  the 
people  in  the  county,  having  been  born  and  raised  and  served 
on  the  bench  for  a number  of  years  here," 

"Investigation  reports  are  submitted  in  every  case. 

The  reports  cannot  be  considered  as  meeting  established 
standards  inasmuch  as  they  cover  only  the  offense,  prior 
record  and  present  a very  brief  summary  of  the  social 
history  and  developmental  history  data.  There  is  little 
indication  of  behavior  causation,  treatment  planning  or 
supplementary  material  necessary  for  the  court," 

"In  this  small  county,  the  judge  states  that  he 
knows  practically  all  of  the  offenders  and  usually  knows 
their  parents  as  well.  In  a few  cases,  where  he  does  not 
know  the  offender,  he  knows  four  or  five  people  who  do  and 
the  reliability  of  the i r’ op  ini ons , He  has  no  probation  of- 
ficer and  personally  interviev/s  every  juvenile  and  adults 
He  takes  their  personal  history  in  his  charge  book  and  always 
refers  to  it  if  the  individual  comes  before  him  again," 

"The  chief  and  his  assistant  do  most  of  the  investi- 
gations but  all  of  the  information  they  obtain  is  not  put 
into  the  report.  They  make  a recommendation  to  the  court  but 
do  not  attempt  to  justify  it;  neither  does  the  information 
in  the  report  indicate  the  basis  for  this  recommendation. 

There  is  virtually  no  analysis  of  the  cases  presented  and 
from  the  interview  the  officers  do  not  appear  to  have  a great 
deal  of  insight  into  the  problems  they  encounter  in  working 
with  youngsters," 

"The  probation  officer  is  nev/ly  appointed  and  has 
made  no  prehearing  investigations  as  of  yet,  neither  did  he 
understand  how  to  proceed.  He  works  only  part  time  and  stated 
that  he  is  at  a complete  loss  in  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
cases  presently  under  supervision  since  the  previous  probation 
officer  maintained  no  records  of  his  investigations  or  of  his 
supervision  work," 
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” In  talking  with  the  probation  officers,  v/e  were 
impressed  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  discussed 
their  investigation  work  and  apparently  they  are  very  cap- 
able, Unfortunately  hov/ever,  none  of  the  information  is 
recorded  and  after  they  report  orally  to  the  court  at  the 
hearing,  the  information  is  lost.  There  is  nothing  to  refer 
to  later  if  the  youngster  return  either  to  juvenile  or  adult 
court  nor  is  there  any  information  to  forward  to  the  institu- 
tion if  the  youngster  is  committed.'’ 

VALUATION  RATING  OF  PREHEARING  WORK 

Table  III  shows  that  eight  per  cent  ol'  the  juvenile 
courts  have  prehearing  investigation  services  which  are  rated 
as  excellent.  The  survey  materials  indicated  that  the  work 
of  three  of  the  five  offices  in  this  category  are  as  complete 
as  would  be  found  in  any  court  in  the  country.  Half  of  the 
offices  are  rated  as  poor,  28  per  cent  as  fair  and  14  per  cenr 
as  good.  The  services  are  far  less  complete  in  the  smaller 
counties  than  in  the  large  counties. 

Generally  speaking,  the  principal  weakness  of  pre- 
hearing  work  is  the  absence  of  definitive  evaluations  of  of- 
fenders and  their  behavior  causation  and  the  development  cf 
realistic  and  workable  plans  for  supervision  and  treatment  to 
help  correct  the  problems.  While  the  reports  in  several  of- 
fices recite  in  a factual  manner  the  social  history  in  terms 
of  the  persons  in  the  family,  employment,  houseing  and  school-" 
ing,  there  are  seldom  vivid  descriptions  of  family  relation- 
ships, clues  to  problems  in  the  home  environmental  situation- 
or  correlation  of  causes  of  delinquent  behavior  and  the 
family  relationships. 
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JUVENILE  PROBATION  SUPERVISION 

Section  17  of  the  State  Juvenile  Court  Law  requires 
that  the  probation  officers  keep  informed  "concerning  the  con- 
duct and  condition  of  each  child  under  their  supervision  and 
from  time  to  time,  report  thereon  to  the  court,"  Section  303 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Juvenile  Court  Act  requires  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above:  "Each  probation  officer  shall  use  all 

suitable  methods  to  aid  persons  on  probation  and  to  bring 
about  improvement  in  their  conduct  and  condition.  The  proba- 
tion department  shall  keep  full  records  of  its  work,  , , , •" 
The  State  Juvenile  Court  Act  should  be  amended  to  conform 
with  the  more  specific  and  contemporary  interpretation  of  pro- 
bation supervision  cited  in  the  Allegheny  County  Act, 

The  test  of  whether  or  not  probation  supervision  is 
successful  lies  in  tangible  evidence  that  desirable  changes 
in  behavior  and  attitudes  have  occured  during  the  course  of 
supervision.  The  function  of  juvenile  probation  is  not  to 
"coddle"  the  offender  nor  is  it  to  "ride  herd"  on  him.  Rather 
it  is  to  help  him  to  learn  to  meet  his  own  basic  demands  and 
to  achieve  status  and  satisfaction  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  law  and  customs  of  the  community  in  which  he 
liveso  V/hen  probation  supervision  is  used  only  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  conformity  or  to  keep  informed  of  the  offender's 
conduct,  it  is  abdicating  its  responsibility  to  help  the  young- 
ster to  learn.  It  offers  the  community  no  guarantee  against 
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future  misconduct  and  leaves  the  youngster  to  learn  by  him- 
self; an  inability  displayed  when  he  first  got  into  trouMec 

Probation  super^Aision  requires  a maximum  of  contact 
between  the  probationer,  his  family  and  the  probation  officer. 
The  firmness  and  friendliness  of  the  officer  in  helping  him 
work  out  his  problems,  offer  support,  stability  and  discipline 
many  youngsters  previously  have  not  experiencedo  A system 
which  requires  only  weekly  or  monthly  reports  from  the  proba- 
tioner or  reports  from  friends  or  sponsors  as  to  his  conduct 
does  not  approach  the  true  potential  of  probation  supervision. 
Such  a concept  relies  almost  entirely  on  observances  of  be- 
havior which  could  be  made  without  placing  the  youngster  on 
probation  and  it  ignores  the  fact  that  often  the  parents  as 
well  as  the  youngsters  are  in  need  of  professional  help  and 
guidance • 

The  following  quotations  from  survey  staff  field  notes 
indicate  some  of  the  major  problems  and  aeficiencies  with  re:"'  - 
erence  to  supervision  of  juvenile  probat i one r s o 

” In  this  small  county,  the  sheriff  is  also  probat ico 
officer  and  does  no  investigation  work  and  practically  no 
supervision.  He  maintains  only  a card  file  with  nanie  and  mon': 
and  checks  off  both  youngsters  and  adults  as  they  report  in 
monthly  to  say  that  they  have  been  behaving  themselves.” 

” In  this  office  no  guidance  or  counseling  effort  in- 
supervision  is  given  to  juveniles.  They  are  simply  required 
to  report  by  mail  or  occasionally  to  one  of  the  officers.  The 
only  special  attention  a probationer  gets  is  if  he  is  furthr 
involved  in  trouble.  In  these  instances  he  is  escorted  to 
the  office  by  the  police  and  the  probation  officer  takes  over 
a vigorous  interrogation,  two  of  which  I witnessed  during  my 
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visit*  As  further  indication  of  the  lack  of  supervision, 
no  cases  are  assigned  to  any  of  the  probation  officers 
and  each. handles  any  case  which  liappens  to  come  to  his 
at tenti on  •” 

'^In  this  very  small  county  the  part  time  proba- 
tion officer  makes  only  casual  effort  to  supervise  either 
juvenile  or  adult  cases.  Supervision  method  is  one  of 
requiring  only  monthly  reports,  mostly  for  the  sake  of 
collecting  nonsupport  monies  or  restitution  payments. 

As  this  is  a small  community,  the  probation  officer 
reports  that  he  is  readily  advised  by  the  local  townfolk 
if  any  of  his  cases  are  not  abiding  by  the  direction  of 
the  court.  The  officer  is  at  a loss  to  explain  the  lack 
of  effort  outside  the  Immediate  environment  of  the  county 
seat  except  that  those  probationers  report  to  laymen  ap- 
pointed as  volunteer  probation  officers," 

"It  was  reported  that  the  youngster  is  rarely  com- 
mitted from  this  small  county  which  has  no  probation  officer. 
Instead  he  would,  in  most  instances,  be  placed  on  probation 
to  the  associate  judge,  who  does  not  really  supervise  but 
lets  local  controls  and  strong  rural  family  ties  take  over," 

"No  probation  supervision  is  given  any  probationer 
in  this  large  county.  The  chief  probation  officer  is  very 
out-spoken  in  his  beliefs  that  supervision  is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  that  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
bationer’s right  to  Individual  liberty  and  self-reliance. 

No  records  of  supervision  are  kept  other  than  index  cards 
and  records  of  collections," 

"A  large  number  of  children  are  listed  as  being  on 
probation,  however,  they  are  quickly  lost  amidst  the  concern 
and  function  of  this  office  which  is  principally  collections," 

"The  police  are  very  out-spoken  against  the  use  of 
probation  in  this  county  and  stated  that  the  probation  of- 
ficer (verified  by  survey  staff)  is  never  informed  of  the 
whereabouts  and  behavior  of  his  respective  charges," 

"Supervision  of  juvenile  probationers  in  this  large 
county  is  unique  in  that  it  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  monthly 
letters  written  by  the  juveniles  to  the  probation  officer  with 
written  replies  giving  some  advice  and  encouragement  by  the 
officer.  There  is  little  or  no  supervision  outside  the  ex- 
change of  these  letters." 
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"In  this  large  county  there  is  little  or  no  proba- 
tion supervision  in  most  cases  by  the  probation  staff#  The 
practice  is  to  place  the  youngsters,  in  the  custody  of  their 
parents,  interested  relatives  or  laymen  who  may  be  v^illing 
to  serve  as  sponsors  in  the  case.  The  probation  officer 
becomes  active  in  a case  only  when  receiving  another  com- 
plaint or  a call  from  one  of  the  laymen  requesting  advice  on 
how  to  proceed*" 

"Probation  supervision  here  is  inflexible  with  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  and  routine  office  reporting  in 
every  case.  The  period  of  supervision  is  fixed  by  court 
order  in  advance  and  no  real  treatment  is  rendered," 

"There  are  several  laymen  called  upon  by  the  Judge 
in  this  county  to  serve  as  volunteer  probation  officers  but 
no  one  was  able  to  give  any  indication  of  how  many  yoi.-ngs tcrs 
or  adults  are  on  probation.  Once  a person  is  placed  on  pro- 
bation, he  is:  not  heard  of  again  unless  he  gets  into  trouble." 

"Supervision  services  for  the  Juvenile  court  here  are 
of  the  squeaky  wheel  type  with  the  average  probationer  re- 
ceiving a home  visit  not  more  than  once  every  two  months. 

This  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  huge  volume  of  pre- 
hearing  investigation  work  and  the  part  time  probation  of- 
ficer’s other  employment." 

"In  this  councy  the  chief  probation  officer  states 
that  he  has  no  idea  how  many  unofficial  or  official  cases 
they  have  under  supervision.  The  caseload  is  very  large  and 
with  so  small  a staff,  they  can  give  very  little  in  the  way  ol 
supervision  in  any  case," 

"as  for  supervision,  the  juveniles  follow  the  same 
procedures  as  the  adults  and  are  given  a card  which  is  mailed 
in  once  a month,  in  most  instances  a layman  in  the  community 
also  signs  the  report  as  being  true  and  correct  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  only  actual  contact  with  the  probationer.  No 
supervision  records  are  maintained," 

"Probation  supervision  was  difficult  to  evaluate 
accurately  as  the  probation  department  keeps  no  records  on 
supervision  and  the  chief  reports  that  their  supervision 
method  consists  of  frequent  home  visits  and  comimuni  ty  con- 
tacts. The  interviews  with  the  assistant  probation  officers, 
however,  who  spoke  frankly  of  the  problems  confronted  in 
their  work  and  a later  interview  with  law  enforcement  offic'.al 
indicated  that  the  probation  officers  seldom  have  time  to  do 
any  supervision," 
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"Probation  officer  here  is  impressive  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  probation  work.  However, 
with  the  number  of  cases  on  probation  it  would  take  at 
least  double  rhe  staff  to  do  even  a meager  supervision 
job.  He  states  that  they  have  everyone  on  probation 
and  parole  reporting  to  the  office  and  their  principal 
concern  is  to  ask  if  there  is  a change  of  address,  change 
of  schooling  or  change  of  job," 

"The  probation  records  in  this  office  are  most 
inadequate  but  I found  from  talking  with  the  assistant 
probation  officer  that  a great  deal  more  is  known  about 
the  boys  and  girls  than  appears  in  writing.  The  need  here 
is  for  at  least  two  more  oi'ficers  qualified  to  do  proba- 
tion." 

"The  part  time  probation  officer  in  this  small 
county  states  that  little  supervision  is  necessary  as  one 
of  the  local  townspeople  will  inform  him  quickly  if  his 
probationers  get  out  of  line.  Probation  as  a guidance  or 
treatment  service  does  not  exist." 

"This  office  does  not  believe  in  having  any  pro- 
bationers report  by  mail  and  an  effort  is  made  to  see  each 
youngster  in  person  when  he  repor ts  to  the  office.  The 
chief  probation  officer  states  his  belief  in  treatment  and 
casework  methods  and  showed  examples  of  using  many  com- 
munity resources  to  im.plement  his  supervision.  He  lacks 
secretarial  and  c lerical  help,  however,  and  the  case  super- 
vision records  do  not  reflect  any  of  his  good  efforts," 

EVALUATION  RATINGS  OF  SUPERVISION  WORK 

Table  IV  shows  the  ratings  of  the  probation  offices? 
in  terms  of  the  completeness  of  their  supervision  of  juvenii" 
probationers,  A comparison  with  Table  HI  shows  that  super- 
vision work  in  general  is  much  less  thorough  than  investi- 
gation work.  In  three  counties  it  is  rated  as  excellent, 
although  the  size  of  caseloads  in  two  indicate  that  the 
youngsters  are  not  getting  the  q uantity  or  quality  of 
supervision  reported  except  in  selected  cases.  The  work 
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in  one  court  is  excellent  in  every  respect.  Eleven  per 
cent  of  the  counties  are  rated  as  .fair  and  the  services 
in  64  per  cent  are  poor.  V/ith  69  per  cent  of  the  proba- 
tion officers  carrying  caseloa  ds  more  than  double  the 
recommended  standard  of  50  (Appendix  Table  14),  it  can 
be  understood  why  there  is  little  real  probation  super- 
vision in  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  Another  factor 
is  that  investigation  work  is  often  given  priority  over 
supervision  because  of  the  s hortage  of  staff. 

In  the  majority  of  the  counties  the  judges  realize 
that  delays  in  juvenile  court  hearings  result  in  prolonged 
stays  in  detention  facilities  and  county  prisons  and  make 
every  effort  to  hold  the  hearing  as  soon  as  the  prehearing 
report  is  prepared.  Therefore,  the  major  portion  of  staff 
time  must  be  devoted  to  preparing  prehearing  reports  and 
supervision  becomes  more  of  a perfunctory  system  of  office 
reporting,  unplanned  home  visits  when  in  the  neighborhood 
on  an  investigation  or  home  visits  made  only  in  answer  to 
complaints  and  more  for  the  purpose  of  ''putting  out  fires 
than  for  preventing  them,"  Another  important  factor  is  tha ' 
in  many  counties  the  emphasis  on  probation  for  both  juve- 
niles and  adults  is  on  the  collection  of  fines,  costs  and 
restitutions  and  non-support  monies  with  little  time  left 
for  supervision. 
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The  principal  needs  are  a change  of  emphasis  from 
reporting  to  supervision  and  for  sufficient  staff  to  do  the 
supervision  work.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  need  is  for  trained  staff.  Merely  to  add  staff  with- 
out training  will  accomplish  little  more  than  to  increase 
taxes  and  expenditures. 

JUVENILE  AFTER  CARE  SERVICES 

'‘The  step  back  into  the  community  is  a big  step  - much 
bigger  than  the  child's  original  step  into  the  institution  . 

. , . However,  no  amount  of  careful  preparation  can  take  the 
place  of  sustained  intensive  after  care  supervision  by  a 
trained  caseworker  - preferably  one  who  has  connection  with 
a training  school  and  has  the  'feel'  and  knowledge  of  its 
program  and  personnel.  By  'supervision'  is  meant  not  a 
periodic  parole  checking,  but  a rehabilitative  relationship 
which  is  continuous  with  the  contact  the  child  has  had  with 
the  clinical  staff  of  the  institution.  The  child  must  be 
helped  to  reaccess  his  responsibilities  and  capacity  for 
independence,  to  test  new  attitudes  and  concepts  about  him- 
self and  his  life,  to  translate  into  actuality  and  further 
schooling  or  job  finding.  Parents  and  child  need  a great 
deal  of  help  to  understand  and  readjust  to  each  other  in 
ithe  new  light  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred.  Any 
after  care  worker  can  testify  to  the  importance  in  case 
after  case  of  parents  and  child,  each  feeling  that  there  is 
an  objective  outsider  who  can  help  to  interpret  each  to  the 
other  and  who  can  help  relieve  accumulated  tensions  before 
they  explode  in  the  family,  ....  The  essential  point  to 
bear  in  mind  in  the  v/hole  question  of  release  and  after  care 
is  that  what  is  done  with  the  child  and  his  family  before, 
during  and  after  the  training  school  placement  is  all  one 
treatment  program.  They  are  all  inter-related  parts  dependent 
on  each  other  in  one  total  effort  to  save  the  youngster's 
1 i f e . 
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Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Training  Schoole  and  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents,  prepared  by  Government  Consulting  Service, 
Institute  of  Local  and  State  Government,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  June  1954. 


Throughout  the  Commonwealth,  youngsters  v/ho  have 
been  committed  to  institutions  for  reasons  of  delinquency 
are  returned  on  release  by  court  order  to  the  supervision 
of  the  county  probation  staff.  In  most  states  wliere  a 
system  of  competent  and  thorough  aftercare  or  parole 
service  is  given,  the  administration  of  this  service  is 
either  under  the  institution  or  centralized  under  a state 
agency,  A centralized  aftercare  serAMce  could  v/e  1 1 be  con- 
sidered for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania , 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  probation  services  were 
well  staffed  v/ith  uniform  standards  of  performance  through 
out  the  state,  the  combined  system  of  probation  and  after- 
care w'ould  lend  itself  to  the  development  ol  an  e;:celient 
and  well  coordinated  service  for  juvenile  offenders  with 
a minimum  of  cost  , The  period  of  institutional  placement 
for  the  youngsters  is  relatively  brief  v/hen  compared  with 
the  period  of  confinement  for  adult  offenders,  V.hii  le  no 
study  was  made  to  verify  this  statement,  it  can  oe  assunied 
that  most  of  the  youngsters  committed  will  have  been  known 
to  the  probation  officer  for  a period  of  supervision  prior 
to  commitment.  In  the  well  staffed  and  well  operated  pro- 
bation offices  a complete  study  of  the  youngster,  his  farm  1 
and  case  situation  will  have  been  made  prior  to  commitment 
by  the  court.  If  there  were  closer  coordination  and  cooper 
ticn  between  the  probation  services  and  the  training  schoo^. 
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it  could  prove  both  logical  and  beneficial  to  have  the 
youngsters  return  to  the  supervision  of  the  officers  who 
were  familiar  with  their  cases  dnd  problems  before  their 
commi tment . 

In  at  least  three  of  the  counties,  the  juvenile 
probation  staff  are  making  every  effort  in  this  regard® 
Whenever  a youngster  is  committed  to  a training  school  the 
probation  office  immediately  submits  a thorough  summary  of 
all  essential  data  discovered  while  he  was  under  their 
supervision  or  jurisdiction.  Several  of  the  institutions 
send  the  probation  offices  progress  reports  on  the  young- 
ster's adjustment  and  training  within  the  institution  and 
the  three  courts  mentioned  maintain  the  committed  young- 
sters as  a part  of  their  active  caseload.  As  the  progress 
reports  are  received,  probation  staff  continue  to  work 
with  the  home  and  the  family  to  improve  the  situation 
that  may  have  contributed  to  the  commitment  in  the  first 
instance  and  work  closely  with  the  institution  toward  the 
day  of  release  and  the  development  of  plans  for  that  day. 

The  staff  of  one  juvenile  court  take  the  initiative  to  send 
their  own  requests  to  those  institutions  which  do  not  submit 
regular  progress  reports  in  order  that  this  liaison  and 
planning  can  be  maintained  for  every  youngster  under  com- 
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For  the  majority  of  counties,  however,  the  super- 
vision of  children  after  release  from  institutions  is  spor- 
adic and  varies  as  does  probation  supervision  from  little 
or  none  in  some  counties  to  the  few  that  offer  as  good 
supervision  as  oould  be  found  anywhere.  Even  in  the  larger 
counties,  the  size  of  caseloads  makes  if  impossible  for  the 
officers  to  maintain  contact  with  the  youngsters  and  their 
families  during  the  period  of  commitment.  The  result  is 
almost  a total  lack  of  planning  for  ultimate  release  from 
the  community  viewpoint  and  a multitude  of  youngsters  are 
returned  to  the  s ame  situation  that  was  helpless  to  meet 
their  needs  and  which  may  have  contributed  to  their  commit- 
ment . 

With  few  exceptions  the  supervision  given  to  after 
care  cases  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  probationers.  The 
problems  encountered  and  needs  to  strengthen  supervision 
are  likewise  the  same.  Table  IV  refers  to  the  completeness 
of  after  care  supervision.  The  principal  difference  would  be 
that  in  most  counties,  the  probation  officers  investigating 
the  parole  plan  submitted  by  the  institution  obtain  or  approv 
a lay  sponsor  to  sign  the  monthly  supervision  reports  for 
the  after  care  cases.  The  probation  officers’  opinions 
as  to  the  value  of  sponsors  vary  considerably  and  some  claim 
they  give  a most  helpful  service  while  others  feel  they  are 
an  additional  workload  placed  upon  the  staff  and  require  more 
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time  than  is  available  for  case  conferences  if  the  sponsor 
system  is  to  work  effectively. 

Other  supervision  differences  are  found  in  one 
county  where  youngsters  over  16  years  of  age  and  in  another 
county  where  regardless  of  age,  they  are  transferred  to  the 
supervision  of  adult  probation  officers  after  their  release. 

In  two  counties  the  chief  probation  officer  feels  that  respon- 
sibility for  these  cases  should  rest  with  the  state  and  in 
one  of  these  counties,  the  staff  makes  no  effort  to  give 
supervision.  In  another  county  because  of  the  huge  overload 
of  probation  cases  the  officers  are  more  lax  in  supervision 
of  the  after  care  cases  and  only  require  that  they  submit 
monthly  reports.  In  seven  counties  ranging  from  small  to 
large,  the  probation  officers  report  that  they  give  closer 
supervision  realizing  that  the  problems  of  these  youngsters 
and  their  adjustment  back  to  the  community  are  more  severe  thar 
those  of  the  probationers. 

Uniform  rules  for  the  supervision  of  aftercare  cases 
should  be  developed  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  in  coopera- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  institutions,  the  courts 
and  probation  officers.  Such  rules  should  include  the  man- 
datory requirement  for  submission  of  copies  or  summaries 
of  prehearing  investigation  reports  to  the  institutions  at 
the  time  of  commitment,  the  submission  of  regular  progress 
reports  by  the  institutions  on  every  youngster  committed  and 
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the  development  of  sufficient  probation  staff  to  permit 
work  with  the  youngsters'  families  during  commitment e 
As  the  courts  strengthen  their  probation  services  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  institutions  during  commitment,  they 
will  find  themselves  capable  of  dealing  with  more  and  more 
of  the  youngsters  through  a stronger  probation  program  v/i  th 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  commitments. 

VOLUME  OF  ^VORK 

Statistical  questionnaires  reporting  the  volume  of 
juvenile  court,  probation  and  after  care  w ork  were  received 
from  44  counties  representing  65  per  cent  of  the  1355  estimat 
state  population.  These  data  are  presented  in  detail  in 
>^ppendix  Table  16  through  Z3  o The  following  summarizes  the 
more  significant  information.  The  statistician  cautions  that 
these  are  the  best  possible  estimates  considering  that  the 
reports  of  only  eight  probation  offices  did  not  require 
adjustment  after  they  were  received  and  several  returned  only 
fragmentary  data. 

During  1955  the  juvenile  probation  offices  reported 
28,954  complaints  at  intake  of  which  81  per  cent  were  for  ac 
of  delinquency  and  19  per  cent  for  dependency  or  neglect. 
Seventy-seven  per  cent  v/ere  boys  and  23  per  cent  girls. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  comiplaints  were  in  the  group  A 
counties.  (Appendix  Table  16) 

Slightly  over  half  of  the  delinquency  cases  (54  per 
cen  '. '1  were  referred  to  ju'<  -nile  courts  for'  hearirgs  and 


Zd  per  cent  were  adjusted  at  intake  without  further  actiono 
Seven  per  cent  (about  1700  cases)  were  supervised  unof- 
ficially without  court  action.  There  is  little  unofficial 
probation  supervision  in  group  A and  D counties.  The 
group  D.  counties  adjust  a higher  proportion  (39  per  cent) 
at  intake  while  there  is  a general  decrease  in  intake  adjust- 
ment and  an  increase  in  unofficial  supervision  as  the  countie 
decrease  in  size.  The  smaller  counties  send  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  girls  to  court  and  supervise  more  unofficially 
than  do  the  larger  counties,  (Appendix  Table  17.) 

Slightly  less  than  half  (47  per  cent)  of  the  depen- 
dency and  neglect  cases  are  referred  to  court.  The  lack  of 
similarity  in  the  dispositions  of  these  cases  between  large 
and  small  counties  alike  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
factor  and  highlights  the  need  for  clarification  between 
courts  and  child  welfare  agencies  as  to  the  kinds  of  services 
required  for  these  youngsters,  (Appendix  Table  18.) 

The  juvenile  courts  in  the  44  counties  disposed  of 
17,601  cases  of  which  00  per  cent  were  for  delinquency  and 
ZO  per  cent  dependency  and  neglect.  The  ratio  of  boys  to 
girls  was  about  three  to  one.  (Appendix  Table  19.)  The 
juvenile  courts  placed  55  per  cent  of  the  delinquency  cases 
on  probation  with  a consistent  50  to  55  per  cent  level  for 
probation  dispositions  for  all  population  groups.  There  were 
institution  commitments  in  Z1  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Com- 
mitment levels  ranged  from  16  per  cent  in  two  county  groups 
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to  23  per  cent  in  the  group  A counties  and  to  28  per  cent 
in  the  smallest  rural  counties,  (Appendix  Table  20,) 

A commitment  rate  of  more  than  10  per  cent  is  con- 
sidered high  by  national  standards  and  indicates  youngsters 
are  being  sent  to  institutions  who  could  be  supervised  on 
probation.  The  1932  Survey  of  Probation  in  65  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania  reported  that  for  that  year  the  juvenile  cour  ' 
used  probation  in  36  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  committed 
30  per  cent  to  institutions.  This  was  before  the  age  juris- 
diction was  raised  to  18  years.  The  Commonwealth  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  development  of  court  and  com- 
munity services  for  delinquent  children  since  1932  - but  ha'^ 
still  much  to  do.  The  comparison  indicates  the  extent  to 
which  probation  can  decrease  the  number  of  commitments. 

The  disposition  of  dependent  - neglect  cases  show 
32  per  cent  aggregate  use  of  foster  home  placements  and  a 
heavy  reliance  (27  per  cent)  on  the  use  of  probation  staff  to 
provide  casework  for  these  youngsters  in  county  groups  A and 
D.  Where  foster  home  placements  increased  the  institution 
commitments  decreased,  (Appendix  Table  21.) 

The  data  on  the  volume  of  juvenile  investigation  .o  ■. 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  dispositions  of  intake  complai'' 
or  of  juvenile  court  cases  because  the  questionnaires  did 
clearly  define  the  types  of  investigations.  Appendix  Table  2 
does  indicate^  however,  in  reliable  proportions  the  amount  of 
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probation  officer  time  that  is  spent  investigating  depen- 
dency - neglect  and  adoption  matters  which  might  better 
be  delegated  to  child  welfare  agency  personnel. 

AS  of  December  31,  1955,  the  active  juvenile  proba- 
tion caseloads  for  the  44  reporting  counties  totaled  about 
16,000  children  of  whom  80  per  cent  were  boys  and  >i0  per  cent 
were  girls.  Seven  per  cent  were  unofficial  and  six  per  cent 
were  after  care  supervision  cases.  The  total  represented  an 
8.5  per  cent  increase  in  cases  during  the  year.  Increases 
were  very  substantial  in  some  county  groups.  Unofficial  cases 
make  up  a much  higher  percentage  of  the  caseload  in  the  larges' 
counties,  (Appendix  Table  23.) 

One  of  the  major  defiencies  of  the  officers’  statis- 
tical reporting  was  their  inability  to  report  the  number  of 
probationers  who  completed  probation  successfully  and  the 
number  who  were  returned  to  court  for  revocation  and  commi tmen' 
In  these  data  would  be  found  some  indices  of  how  well  the 
present  probation  system  is  working.  But  lack  of  records  and 
differences  in  practices  and  definitions  of  terms  make  this 
information  unavailable.  In  some  counties  probationers  who 
get  into  trouble  again  are  listed  as  new  cases  and  not  as 
violators.  Some  violators  are  continued  unofficially  on  pro- 
bation without  a rehearing  in  court.  A few  counties  never 
discharge  a probationer  or  after  care  case  but  continue  them 
in  an  inactive  status  until  they  reach  majority.  Others 
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discharge  routinely  at  the  end  of  a year.  In  some  counties 
the  probationers  are  seen  so  seldom,  their  success  or  fail- 
ure is  uriknov/ii  unless  they  are  rearrested  and  their  success 
in  keeping  out  of  trouble  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  pro- 
bation supervision. 


' SECTION  III 

ADULT  PROBATION  AND  COUNTY  PAROLE  SERVICES 

A summary  of  principal  recommencla  ti  ons  for  reor- 
ganizing adult  probation  and  parole  services  and  estab- 
lishing a state  administered  adult  probation  and  parole 
system. 

A discussion  of  the  survey  findings  relating  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  Pennsylvania’s  criminal  courts, 
and  county  parole  services  and  of  the  special  probation 
work  performed  by  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole™ 
Findings  relating  to  the  supervision  of  male  defective  delin- 
quents ft  • 
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SUKWARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  RECOMT^ENDATIONS  FOR  AIXTLT  PROBATION 


AND  COUNTY  PAROLE 


ESTABLISH  A STATE  ADMINISTERED  ADULT  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE 
SYSTEM 

1.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  create  a state  admin- 
istered and  combined  system  of  probation  and  parole  under 
the  direction  of  a board  of  probation  and  parole* 

a*  The  findings  of  this  study  show  conclusively 
that  the  counties  have  been  unable  to  develop  the 
probation  services  required  for  an  effective  criminal 
court  system,  (See  tables  V,  VI  and  VII )«  Iri  the 
few  counties  where  good  probation  services  have  been 
developed  they  are  found  only  in  the  juvenile  court® 
(See  Tables  HI  and  IV).  Staff  of  the  Board  of 
Parole  now  supervise  some  probationers,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  supervision  is  better  than  that  provided  by 
the  county  staff.  Experience  in  other  states  has 
shov/n  that  a combined  state  probation  and  parole 
system  offers  the  best  known  and  most  economical  means 
for  developing  and  enforcing  uniform  standards  of  ser- 
vices for  all  criminal  courts,  (Combined  adult  pro- 
bation and  parole  systems  have  been  established  in 
Z1  states,  and  three  other  states  have  separate  state 
probe  lion  systems. ) 
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b.  The  proposed  board  of  probation  and  parole  should 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  under  statutory  provis- 
ions to  require  that  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
qualified  for  appointment  by  training  and  exper- 
ience in  the  field  of  corrections, 

c*  In  addition  to  assuming  the  duties  of  the  present 
board  of  parole,  the  proposed  board  should  administer 
the  combined  probation  and  parole  system.  This  should 
include  the  promulgation  of  policies  and  rules,  in 
cooperation  with  the  courts,  for  the  performance  and 
content  of  presentence  investigations,  preparole  in- 
vestigations and  probation  and  parole  supervision# 

d.  The  board  should  work  with  the  courts  and  county 
officials  to  have  all  fines,  court  costs  and  restitu- 
tion payments  of  probationers  collected  by  a county 
fiscal  authority, 

e.  The  board  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  courts^ 
develop  rules  and  policies  governing  practices  for  the 
interstate  and  intrastate  return  and  rehearing  of 
alleged  probation  violators, 

f.  The,  board,  in  cooperation  with  the  courts,  should 
develop  statewide  rules  to  standardize  and  improve 
court  paroling  practices, 

g.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  make  the  board 
responsible  for  the  release  on  parole  of  all  offenders 
sentenced  to  local  institutions  for  one  year  or  longer 
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and  for  the  supervision  of  all  persons  released  on 
parole  from  local  institutions, 

h.  The  board  should  study  the  need  for  extending  proba- 
tion services  to  the  magistrate  and  justice  courts  and 
should  recommend  the  necessary  enabling  legislation. 

i.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  enable  the  board 
to  supervise  persons  released  after  reaching  majority 
from  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  Mental  Defectives^ 

PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  jqPICIART  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONS 
2-,  An  advisory  committee  to  the  proposed  board  of  probation 
and  parole  should  be  appointed  to  obtain  the  active  partic- 
ipation of  representatives  of  the  criminal  court  Judges  and 
other  professions  concerned  with  the  sentencing  and  treat- 
ment of  offenders  in  the  development  of  statewide  policies 

* 

and  rules  governing  the  administration  and  ’operation  of  pro- 
bation and  parole  services,  to  serve  as  liaison  between  the 
board,  the  courts  and  other  programs  in  the  state's  correc- 
tional system;  and  to  interpret  the  need  and  to  promote 
adecuate  support  for  state  probation  and  parole  services^ 
PROBATION  A SUPERVISION  AND  NOT  A COLLECTION  AGENCY 
3,  Persons  should  not  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  the  probation  office  collect  fines,  costs, 
restitution  or  support.  Only  those  who  require  supervision 
and  control  should  be  placed  on  probation. 

a.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  permit  persons  to 
pay  fines,  restitution,  c^ots  and  nor^upport  as  a con- 
v.i  tion  of  suspend'd  r-cntencea 
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MANDATORY  PRESENTENCE  AND  PREPARQLE  INVESTIGATIONS 

4,  When  the  board  of  probation  and  parole  has  sufficient 
staff  to  provide  the  courts  with  the  service,  it  should 
seek  legislation  to  make  a presentence  investigation  manda- 
tory in  every  felony  case.  In  the  interim  they  should  be 
provided  in  such  cases  as  all  younger  offenders,  first  of- 
fenders and  offenders  with  family  and  dependents, 

a.  When  an  offender  is  received  on  probation  without  a 
presentence  investigation,  a post-sentence  investigation 
should  be  made  immediately. 

5,  The  courts  should  release  no  prisoner  on  parole  without 
first  obtaining  a preparole  investigation. 

STAFF  OF  TH£  BOARD  OF  PROBATION  AND  PAROLS 

Go  The  board  should  appoint  a director  of  probation  and  paroie 
who  should  appoint,  with  approval  of  the  board,  a sufficient 
number  of  assistant  directors,  probation  and  parole  officers 
and  other  employees  required. 

a.  The  director  and  all  other  employees  of  the  board 
should  be  within  the  classified  service  of  the  civil 
service  system, 

b.  The  director  should  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 

board,  and  should  be  responsible  for  such  investigations 
and  supervision  as  may  be  requestea  by  the  board  or  the 
courts.  He  should  direct  the  work  of  probation  and  parole 
officers  and  other  employees:  formulate  methods  of  in- 

vestigation, supervision,  record  Iceeping,  and  reports; 
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conduct  training  courses  for  staff,  and  cooperate  with 
all  agencies  concerned  with  the  treatment  or  welfare 
of  persons  on  probation  or  parole, 

c.  The  probation  and  parole  officers  in  language  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Section  16  of  the  1941  parole  Act, 
should  be  forbidden  to  participate  in  partisan  polit- 
ical activi ties . 

d.  A probation  and  parole  workload  of  50  work  units  per 
month  per  officer  should  be  the  standard  used  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  officers  required.  This  would  permit 
as  much  as  one  hour  of  personal  contact  per  month  with 
each  probationer  or  parolee  and  should  be  the  minimum 
requirement , 

e.  Probation  and  parole  officer  salaries  should  be  com- 
parable to  those  paid  other  personnel  performing  persons 
and  professional  services  in  county  and  state  service, 

f.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  probation  and 
parole  work  to  a professional  and  career  service  to 
induce  college  students  to  enter  the  professional  gradua.A:; 
schools  to  specialize  in  this  important  field  of  work, 
Wlaile  a preference  should  be  given  to  persons  with 
graduate  training  in  socia  1 work,  standards  for  employ- 
ment should  remain  flexible  until  a sufficient  number  of 
trained  people  are  available^ 

g.  Persons  employed  without  pre- employment  training  for 

probation  and  parole  work  should  b3  given  opportunities 

for  pos  t- -emp  1 oyment  graduate  trailing  r "d  on  - f.i€;-jo.b  train"- 
ing  , 
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ADULT  PROBATION  AND  COUNTY  PAROL £ SERVICES 


The  principles  and  standards  for  adult  probation 
are  the  same  as  those  for  juvenile  probation  work.  The 
only  differences  are  in  investigation  procedures.  Where 
the  prehearing  investigation  should  be  available  for  study 
by  the  Judge  prior  to  the  Juvenile  court  hearing  (unless 
the  youngster  denies  the  alleged  offense)  the  adult  pre- 
sentence investigation  can  be  made  only  after  Judicial  de-> 
termination  of  guilt.  The  report  should  then  be  available 
for  study  prior  to  sentencing. 

Adequately  staffed  and  equipped  adult  probation  ser * 
vices  protect  the  public  in  two  ways j through  the  preserten  ~ 
investigation  and  through  the  supervision,  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  offenders  placed  on  probation.  Dr.  Roscoe  Pound.  Doi.r 
Emeritus  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  former  President  cf  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  /'ssociation  has  said: 

’’One  of  the  most  insistent  demands  of  today  is  for 
iiidividual  i zat  ion  of  cr  iiainal  Justice,  foi  a criminal  Justice 
tnat  will  not  return  recidivists  through  the  mill  of  Justice 
periodically  at  regular  intervals,  nor  on  tne  othov  ha  id, 
divert  the  youthful,  occasional  of I'cndoi  into  a habitua' 
CTiiirinal  by  creating  the  crime  in  his  person  rather  than  the 
cr iminal . 


“For  individualization,  we  rely  today  almost  wholly 
jnon  probation,  but  effective  probation  must  be  mure  thaii  su^- 
veil  lance, 

’’The  reasonable  ideal  is  v/ell  trained  probation  of- 
ficers at  hand  in  every  court  in  which  delinquency  is  dealt 
with,  adequate  social  diagnosis  of  every  case  and  effective 
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treatment  individualized  to  meet  the  condition  of  every 
offender  to  whom  it  is  appropriate,” 

The  objective  of  the  correctional  3yste,n  is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  through  the  rehabilitation  of  as  many  of- 
fenders as  is  possible.  Locking  up  all  offenders  and  throw- 
ing the  key  away  is  neither  lawful  nor  possible.  The  ablest 
and  most  experienced  oenologists  agree  that  effectiv'‘e  pro- 
bation is  the  most  hopeful  instrument  that  is  now  available 
in  society  and  yet  it  is  not  used  enough,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a large  number  of  offenders  coming  to  the  crim- 
inal courts  are  parents  and  young  people  betv/een  the  ages  of 
18  and  Z3  who  still  have  possibility  of  parenthood  ahead  of 
them.  How  the  courts  and  correctional  system  deal  vri  th  these, 
individuals  affects,  directly,  tne  future  stability  of  family 
and  community  life  in  the  Commonweal th, 

SMTEMCL  IMVESTIGATIONS 

Sentencing  is  one  of  the  crucial  points  in  the  adm^in- 
istration  of  criminal  lav/.  The  entire  process  of  apprehension 
arraignment,  trial  or  pleas  culminates  in  the  disposition  bv 
the  court  - the  sentence.  Passing  of  sentence  upon  the  adr: 
offender  is  done  after  guilt  has  oeen  determined,  -^t  this 
point  the  question  arises  whether  sente^nce  should  be  suspendca 
whether  probation  should  be  granted  or  whether  commitment  i '' 
required.  It  should  be  rem.embered  that  probation  is  more  th'  . 
a method  of  releasing  and  supervising  offenders;  probation 
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involves  the  considered  selection  of  who  is  to  be  placed 
under  supervision.  The  selection  must  be  done  through  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  scientific  sentencing  if  the 
court  is  to  offer  the  community  the  maximum  protection  while 
making  the  disposition  that  which  best  fits  the  correctional 
needs  of  the  offender. 

The  presentence  investigation  by  the  probation  officei 
is  the  most  important  means  yet  developed  for  the  achievement 
of  scientific  sentencing.  It  provides  an  accurate  and  concis- 
picture  of  the  offender's  past  life  and  present  situation,  hir 
personality  and  the  underlying  factors  in  his  criminal  behavior 
making  possible  a prognosis  for  future  adjustment  to  the  com- 
munity, Without  such  a basis  the  judge  either  takes  a chance 
in  granting  probation  or  ’’plays  it  safe”  and  commits  to  an 
ins  ti tution. 

There  are  at  least  two  compelling  roasons  for  the 
full  development  and  use  of  adult  probation  services  by  the 
courts:  (a)  The  offender's  eventual  adjustment  must  be  to 

the  family  unit  and  to  community  standards  and  this  adjustment 
is  best  achieved  in  the  community;  (b)  institutionalization 
of  some  offenders  can  be  as  hazardous  to  society  as  releasing 
those  who  should  not  be  released. 

In  1931  the  Wickersham  Commission  reported  that: 

”No  man  should  be  sent  to  a penal  institution  until 
it  is  definitely  determined  that  he  is  not  a fit  subject  for 
probation.  To  this  end  it  is  urged  that  every  effort  be  made 
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to  broaden  probation  and  provide  more  and  better’  probatior. 
supervision.  With  adequate  probation  staff,  the  number  of 
persons  who  might  be  placed  on  probation  with  success  can 
be  m_ateriaily  increased, 

A thorough  presentence  investigation  in  all  cases 
is  an  essential  and  not  a luxury  in  the  administration  of 

justice.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  some  of  the  nation^s 

• ' 

ablest  criminal  court  Judges  will  not  sentence  an  offender 
without  a full  investigation  and  report  from  a probation 
officer, 

’’Some  judges  have  the  idea  that  by  looking  at,  the 
accused  they  could  tell  what  should  be  done.  , . , « Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Many  defendants,  especially 
those  who  are  first  offenders,  are  in  a frenzy  of  fear  when 
they  appear  before  the  court.  The  more  hardened  type,  such 
as  confidence  men,  appear  at  ease.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
neither  case  will  the  appearance  or  the  statement  serve  as 
a reliable  guide  to  tne  disposition  of  the  case,"^^ 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  said: 

"Presentence  reports  have  been  giveh  a high  value  by 
conscientious  judges  v;ho  want  to  sentence  persons  on  the  best 
available  information  rather  than  on  guess  work  and  inadequa  ■ 
information.  To  deprive  sentencing  judges  of  this  kind  of  i..- 
formation  would  undermine  modern  penological  procedural  pol- 
icies that  have  been  cautiously  adopted  throughout  the  nation 

after  careful  consideration  and  experimentation The 

modern  probation  report  draws  on  information  concerning  every 
aspect  of  the  defendant's  life.  . , . 
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The  statutes  of  California,  Michigan,  Colorado, 
Connecticut  and  Rlio  de  island  require  presentence  investiga- 
tions by  probation  officers  in  every  felony  case,  and  in 
New  Jersey  such  investigations  are  required  before  sentencing 
by  court  rule.  The  rules  of  criminal  procedure  for  the  Unit-  d 
States  District  Courts  require  presentence  investigations  in 
every  case  unless  the  judge  directs  otherv/iser. 

Little  use  is  made  of  presentence  investigations  by 
the  criminal  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  statutes  make  no  reference  to  presentence  investigations 
and  require  only  that  the  probation  officers  perform  such 
duties  as  the  court  directs.  To  require  such  reports  in  all 
felony  cases  would  be  desirable  but  impracticable  until  the 
courts  are’  provided  with  sufficient  staff. 

The  courts  in  38  counties  never  request  a presentence 
investigation  from  their  probation  office  and  15  request  such 
investigations  in  few  of  the  total  convictions,  in  four  coun- 
ties the  probation  officer  submits  a presentence  report  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  In  seven  counties,  which  include  six 
under  100,000  population,  the  courts  require  a presentence  in 
vestigation  in  every  case. 

The  probation  officers  in  11  of  the  26  counties  that 
make  investigations  in  at  least  some  of  their  cases  never  pre- 
pare written  reports  and  the  information  is  lost  after  the 
officer  reports  orally  to  the  court.  The  work  of  the  state 
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correctional  system  is  handicapped  when  the  presentence 
information  is  not  available  to  the  institution  when  the 
offender  is  committedo 

The  following  quotations  from  survey  staff  reports 
present  typical  findings  on  the  nature  of  presentence  work 
and  problems  encountered, 

’‘The  judges  in  this  county  are  aware  of  the  need  and 
value  of  presentence  investigation  reports  but  request  them 
in  only  a few  of  the  more  serious  cases  to  permit  the  proba- 
tion staff  to  give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  important 
work  of  probation  supervision." 

"The  district  attorney  and  local  police  give  the 
court  whatever  information  it  receives  on  all  adult  offenders 
prior  to  sentencing.  The  chief  probation  officer  states  he 
is  too  busy  with  juvenile  matters  to  pursue  presentence  work 
in  aault  cases  although  he  believes  the  court  needs  additionai 
probation  s taff  to  do  this  work." 

"The  chief  probation  officer  stated  frankl^^'  that  the 
staff  have  never  done  presentence  investigation  reports  nor  wo 
they  know  how  to  go  about  it  if  the  court  should  request  one." 

"This  probation  office  assumes  no  responsibility  fo~ 
investigating  either  probation  or  parole  cases  prior  to  sen- 
tencing or  release.  Any  information  obtained  is  presented  by 
the  district  attorney  or  state  or  local  police^" 

"The  adult  probation  services  in  this  aunty  are  most 
■'uperficial  and  interviews  with  the  chief  probation  officer  an 
judge  reveal  that  they  know  about  everyone  in  the  county  and 
’■■ery  seldom  feel  it  necessary  to  request  a presentence  inves'"t 
cation." 


"As  far  as  adult  services  go  in  this  county  there  is 
practically  nothing;  no  presentences  are  requested  or  made 
and  those  that  are  on  probation  are  mostly  for  driving  while 
intoxicated  or  other  traffic  charges.  The  chief  probation 
cfiicer  said  that  practically  everyone  who  has  committed  a 
major  crime  is  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary," 

"in  this  large  county  one  of  the  probation  officers  i 
always  present  in  court  to  supplement  the  testimony  or  informa 
ioi.  available  to  the  judge  at  the  time  of  sentencingc 
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Generally  no  presentence  investigations  are  made  in 
criminal  cases.  The  only  occasion  when  the  court  orders 
a presentence  investigation  is  if  the  court  thinks  that 
the  defendant  presents  pOtei^t  ial  i tics  for  reliabi  1 i tat  i on 
under  a suspended  sentence,” 

"While  the  judges  here  seldom  request  a complete 
presentence  investigation,  they  often  ask  the  chief  proba- 
tion officer  to  verify  by  field  investigation  certain 
information  that  is  not  clear  at  the  time  of  sentencing,” 

"This  department  makes  few  presentence  investigations. 
The  reports  made  are  cursory  with  primary  empnasis  on  the 
offense.  They  are  not  typed  or  written  but  are  presented 
ora  1 ly  in  court ,” 

"Adults  on  probation  are  usually  required  to  serve 
a portion  of  the  jail  sentence  before  being  released  on 
supervision.  Seldom  is  one  placed  on  probation  directly 
by  the  court  without  a short  sentence," 

"The  only  information  the  sentencing  judge  has  to 
go  by  in  this  small  county  is  the  police  report," 

"The  judge  informed  me  that  he  obtains  a good  deal 
of  information  concerning  defendants  by  having  the  district 
attorney,  state  police  or  local  police  do  most  of  the  work 
and  he  gets  other  information  for  himself  by  telephone," 

"It  is  interesting  in  this  county  that  the  probation 
officer  investigates  certain  aspects  of  cases  at  the  request 
of  the  district  attorney  rather  than  the  judge.  The  district 
attorney  then  gives  this  information  together  with  what  he 
has  obtained  from  the  state  and  local  police  orally  to  the 
court  in  advance  of  sentencing.  There  i$  nothing  in  written 
form  to  transmit  to  the  institution  in  the  event  the  man  is 
c omm i 1 1 e d , " 

"It  is  clear  that  the  judge  in  this  county  does  not 
understand  the  nature  and  use  of  presentence  investigation 
reports.  The  probation  officer  reports  that  he  never  con- 
ducts investigations  as  the  judge  does  not  wish  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  such  reports  in  his  sentencing," 

"Presentence  investigations  are  not  requested  in 
this  county  because  the  press  seriously  objected  and 
criticised  the  courts  several  years  ago  for  their  attempts 
to  use  this  information  as  a guide  to  sentencing," 
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"The  probation  officer  states  he  can  make  most  of 
his  investigations  without  going  out  of  the  office  as  he 
knows  the  people  in  the  county  so  well," 

"The  probation  officers  in  this  county  never  con- 
duct a presentence  investigation.  They  are  not  in  court 
at  the  time  of  sentencing  and  receive  none  of  the  presentencin 
data  presented  to  the  court  by  the  police,  the  defense  counsel 
and  district  attorney.  In  fact,  they  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  many  probationers  without  even  a clear  understanding 
of  the  offenses  they  committedo” 

■EVALU/VTIQN  RATING  OF  PRESENTENCE  WORK 

The  quality  of  presentence  investigation  work  in 
terms  of  its  completeness  or  thoroughness  is  shown  in  Table 
V,  In  only  five  offices  is  the  work  rated  as  "good,"  Four 
of  these  offices  are  in  the  group  A counties  and  one  is  in 
the  group  B counties.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  probation 
offices  are  rated  as  doing  a fair  job  in  their  presentence 
work  and  80  per  cent  are  rated  as  "poor,"  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ratings  are  in  terms  of  the  work  done 
in  the  investigations  that  are  made  and  do  not  consider 
the  frequency  in  which  they  are  requested. 

The  fact  that  presentence  investigations  are  seldom 
used  as  an  aid  to  sentencing  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be 
charged  generally  to  an  indifference  to  their  potential 
value  by  most  officers  and  judges.  Considering  that  the 
individual  officer  workloads  in  Appendix  Table  14  do  not 
include  the  volume  of  desertion  and  nonsupport  work  the 
officers  handling  adult  cases  have  even  a greater  overload 
than  the  table  indicates.  The  need  again  is  for  more  staff 
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and  better  trained  staff  and  for  minimum  standards  for  the 
content  of  presentence  reportso 

The  lack  of  formal  presentence  investigation  reports 
does  not  mean  that  the  courts  are  sentencing  with  no  in- 
formation at  all.  In  three  of  the  smaller  counties,  the 
judge,  feeling  the  need  for  all  possible  information  and 
lacking  sufficient  probation  staff  personally  interviewsthe 
defendant  and  his  fam.ily  and  other  persons  with  information 
about  the  case  prior  to  arriving  at  his  decision.  In  one 
county  the  Judge  personally  takes  the  time  to  correspond 
with  correction  officials  in  other  states  where  the  defendant 
is  known  to  have  had  previous  convictions  to  obtain  all  pos- 
sible pre sentenc ing  information. 

In  nearly  all  counties  it  was  reported  that  the 
district  attorney  or  the  state  police  obtain  a copy  of  the 
defendant' s criminal  record  for  review  by  the  judge  in  ad- 
vance of  sentencing.  In  some  counties  either  the  district 
attorney  or  the  defense  counsel,  if  suspecting  that  an 
abnormality  exists  in  the  emotional  or  mental  makeup  of  the 
defendant,  requests  a delay  in  sentencing  pending  psychiatr 
examination.  The  district  attorney  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  the  time  or  objectivity  necessary  to  gather  and  analyze 
all  of  the  data  about  the  background  and  personality  makeup 
of  a defendant  and  to  evaluate  his  assets  and  liabilities  for 
the  court.  On  the  other  hand,  counsel  for  the  defendant  cannot 
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be  expected  to  present  the  court  with  an  objective  evaluation 
of  his  liabilities  to  be  considered  equally  v/ith  his  assess 
in  sentencingo 

Of  the  29  Judges  who  responded  to  the  request  for 
their  opinion  on  whether  or  not  a presentence  investigation 
should  be  required  in  every  felony  case  17  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  several  commenting  that  such  a lav/  v/ould  be 
meaningless  unless  the  necessary  staff  were  supplied  and 
on  the  need  for  trained  staff  to  do  competent  pre sentence 
work.  Nine  replied  that  such  a law  is  not  necessary,  one 
indicating  that  it  might  over  burden  the  staff  of  the  small 
counties.  Three  judges  did  not  comment  on  this  question. 

One  replied  that  the  investigations  are  needed  in  m.isdemeanor 
cases  also, 

PREPAROLE  INVESTIGATIONS 

Standards  for  parole,  like  probation,  require  careful 
selection  by  the  paroling  authority  of  those  who  should  be 
paroled.  In  addition,  parole  requires  selection  in  term^s 
of  the  optimum  time  for  release.  In  a v/e  1 1 balanced  cor- 
rectional system,  only  those  persons  who  require  incarceration 
and  a period  of  stay  in  an  institution  will  be  committed. 

The  majority  will  be  supervised  on  probation.  Commitment  is 
to  serve  a purpose  of  special  training  and  treatment  as 
well  as  custody  and  the  offender  should  be  returned  to  the 
community  under  parole  suoervision  when  he  has  obtained  the 
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maximum  from  the  institution  program.  Paroling  responsibility 
should  rest  with  an  independent  board,  separate  and  apart  from 
the  court  or  committing  authority  and  should  have  trained  and 
experienced  members  capable  of  evaluating  inmate  adjustment  to 
institutional  program  and  readiness  for  release  to  the  com- 
munity, The  board  should  have  ample  time  to  review  the 
cases  of  all  prisoners  periodically  to  fix  the  time  of 
eligibility  for  parold  consideration  on  an  individual  basis 
and  should  hear  each  case  individually  prior  to  granting 
release  on  parole. 

Misdemeanant  parole  practices,  which  in  other  states 
include  prisoners  sentenced  to  local  institutions  for  a year 
or  less,  vary  throughout  the  United  States,  Some  states 
give  misdemeanant  parole  authority  to  the  courts  and  others 
place  it  with  the  state  parole  board.  In  some  states  the 
cities  and  counties  have  established  local  parole  boards 
with  combined  memberships  of  Judges,  law  enforcement  officials 
and/or  corrections  and  lay  representatives:  in  others  authority 
is  given  to  an  official  such  as  the  local  director  of  the 
welfare  department  or  to  a local  commission  or  institutional 
board  of  trustees. 

The  principles  of  parole  hold  that  a judge,  as  the 
sentencing  authority,  should  not  serve  also  as  the  paroling 
authority.  An  independent  board  can  better  observe  and 
evaluate  the  prisoner’s  readiness  for  release.  On  the  othcn- 
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hand,  paroling  of  misdemeanant  offenders  presents  several 
problems#  Their  sentences  are  short  - in  most  states  a 
year  or  less#  The  programs  .of  few  jails  are  set  up  for 
rehabilitation  or  preparation  for  release#  The  parole 
boards  in  large  states  would  have  no  time  to  interview  all 
of  those  who  might  be  considered  for  parole  from  local  jails. 
Nevertheless,  there  should  be  standardized  rales  for  the 
granting  of  parole  from  all  local  institutions#  V/here 
local  parole  authorities  exist  the  rules  for  their  operation 
should  be  established  and  their  work  supervised  by  the  state 
parole  board.  Where  the  state  board  is  responsible  for 
local  jail  releases,  parole  hearings  should  be  held  by 
qualified  staff  serving  as  referees  v/ith  findings  and 
recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  review  and 
order. 

The  authority  to  parole  in  Pennsylvania  is  split 
between  the  State  Board  of  Parole  and  the  judges.  The 
judges  have  full  authority  for  paroling  any  person  committed 
for  less  than  two  years  to  a jail  or  county  penal  institu- 
tion and  must  place  these  persons  under  the  supervision  of 
a probation  officer#  The  judges  may  fix  either  a minimum 
and  maximum  or  a flat  sentence*  The  state  Board  of  Parole 
is  responsible  for  paroling  all  persons  committed  for  two 
years  or  more  either  to  county  institutions  or  state  cor- 
rectional institutions#  These  parolees  are  placed  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  state  parole  agents, 

A number  of  the  county  penal  institutions  receive 
long  term  prisoners  for  serious  crimes  even  though  few  of 
these  institutions  have  vvrork  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Many  criminals  sentenced  for  less  than  two  years  to  county 
institutions  in  any  other  state  would  be  committed  to  a 
state  institution  to  come  under  the  jurisdictiun  of  the 
state  parole  system. 

The  general  practice  in  a large  majority  of  the  countie 
is  for  the  prisoners  with  minimum  and  maximum  sentences  to  be 
released  automatically  when  they  have  served  the  minim.um.  In 
44  counties  ranging  from  large  to  small,  these  releases  are 
made  with  no  preparole  investigations  to  determine  readiness 
for  release  or  to  see  that  a workable  plan  for  residence  and 
employment  is  available,  A few  courts  which  never  require 
a preparole  investigation  for  a release  at  the  minimum 
sentence  do  require  such  investigations  for  those  serving 
flat  sentences  upon  receipt  of  a petition  from  an  attorney. 

The  judges  may  parole  before  the  minimum  sentence  has  been 
served  (a  discretion  not  allowed  the  state  parole  board) 
and  only  a few  of  the  courts  require  investigations  in  these 
preminimum  parole  applications.  In  some  counties  where  the 
probation  officer  makes  no  preparole  inv^e  st  igation  a recom- 
mendation is  submitted  to  the  judge  by  the  county  institution 
warden , 
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One  court  makes  a practice  of  stamping  commitment 
orders  with  the  direction  that  the  prisoner  is  "to  be  re- 
leased  at  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  sentence,"  The 
court  in  one  county  will  parole  at  on-half  the  minimum 
upon  petition  by  an  attorney  if  all  court  costs  and 
restitution  are  paid„  Another  court  by  rule  requires 
that  one-third  of  the  minimum  be  served  before  considering 
a petition  for  parole. 

A local  parole  board  was  established  by  the  president 
judge  in  one  county  in  1927  and  since  that  time  has  granted 
all  paroles  by  majority  vote  of  the  members.  This  board 
requires  that  the  full  minimum  sentence  be  served  before 
parole  will  be  considered.  The  ex  officio  membership  of 
this  board  includes  the  president  judge,  the  county  com- 
missioners, the  district  attorney,  the  county  controller, 
the  chief  probation  officer,  the  adult  probation  officer 
and  the  county  prison  warden# 

The  following  quotes  from  survey  staff  field  notes 
are  typical  examples  of  county  preparole  practices: 

"In  this  county  after  a defendant  is  sentenced  to 
serve  tim.e  his  a t torney  wi  1 1 , during  the  course  of  his  in- 
carceration, petition  the  court  for  the  prisoner’s  releases 
The  attorney  notifies  the  probation  officer  of  his  intention 
to  petition  the  court  and  the  probation  officer  makes  a 
meager  preparole  investigation.  He  informs  the  court  orally 
^f  the  information  obtained  from  that  investigation  and 
parole  is  routinely  approved#" 

"The  probation  officer  never  makes  preparole  inves- 
tigations on  prisoners  in  the  county  jail  prior  to  their 
release.  My  interview  with  the  v/arden  reflects  thet  he 
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appears  before  the  court  and  gives  an  oral  report  as  to 
the  man’s  behavior  and  work  habits,  while  in  jail  and  the 
court  bases  its  decision  on  this  reporto” 

"The  warden  of  the  county  prison  initiates  all 
matters  with  respect  to  the  release  of  an  inmate  on  parole. 
There  is  little  coordination  between  the  probation  depart** 
ment  and  the  county  jail  except  by  occasional  telephone  calls 
and  none  of  the  information  in  the  warden’s  report  gets  to 
the  probation  officero” 

” In  this'county  there  are  no  preparole  inve  st  i gat  i on.s  „ 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  the  domestic  relations  officer  who 
supervises  parolees  of  the  county  jail  because  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  collections  of  costs  and  restitutions  and 
because  adult  probation  cases  receive  no  real  supervision 
from  the  adult  probation  officer#” 

’’Parole  release  is  now  automatic  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  minimum  sentence  or  is  often  granted  upon 
petition  by  an  attorney  at  an  earlier  date,  A new  policy 
in  the  probation  office  will  soon  require  a preparole 
investigation  in  all  cases  to  investigate  proposed  parole 
plans  or  to  aid  the  applicant  in  finding  suitable  residence 
and  employment  as  v/ell  as  a sponsor#” 

EVALUATION  RATINGS  OF  PREPAROLE  WORK 

Less  concern  is  shown  for  the  need  for  preparole  than 

ft 

for  presentence  investigations#  If  a presentence  report  had 
been  made  prior  to  sentencing  this  would  be  understandable.-, 

In  most  cases  this  was  not  done  and  little  is  known  about  th.' 
parolee  when  he  is  received  for  supervision#  Contrary  to 
best  principles,  parole  is  considered  a right  of  the  prisoni.,.' 
when  he  has  served  the  minimum. 

Table  VII  shows  that  the  probation  offices  of  95  per 
cent  of  the  counties  are  rated  as  ’’poor”  for  their  preparole 
worko  Three  per  cent  are  ’’fair”  and  only  one  county  is 
rated  as  ’’goodo” 
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There  is  an  immediate  need  for  the  improvement  of 
court  parole  practices  and  the  State  Parole  Act  should  be 
amended  to  make  the  proposed  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 
responsible  for  the  parole  of  all  prisoners  sentenced  to 
terms  of  one  year  or  longer.,  The  Board  in  cooperation  with 
the  courts  should  develop  statewide  rules  to  standardize 
and  improve  court  paroling  practices  for  sentences  of  less 
than  one  year . 

PROBATION  AND  COUMTY  PAROLE  SUPERVISION 

Parole  supervision  is  included  in  this  discussion 
because  the  officers  generally  do  not  differentiate  between 
probation  and  parole  cases«  Nor  should  they  do  so  because, 
the  methods  and  objectives  of  probation  and  parole  super- 
vision are  the  samec 

A probation  system  that  allov/s  only  routine  office 
reporting  is  both  futile  and  dangerous.  It  does  not  help 
the  offender  with  his  rehabilitation  which  is  the  objective 
of  the  probation  order  and  which  is  the  probation  officer's 
responsibility*,  Routine  office  reporting  and  unplanned 
home  visits  can  e\ieii  encourage  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  in  whom  society  has  reposed  a measure  of  its 
confidence.  To  be  effective,  supervision  must  be  based 
on  an  understanding  of  the  individual's  emotional  and 
environmental  situation  and  the  bearing  of  his  life  history 
upon  his  present  reactions.  This  calls  for  diagnostic 
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insight  gained  through  the  presentence  investigation  and 
when  such  an  investigation  was  no f made  prior  to  sentencin.g  , 
it  should  be  conducted  immediately  in  every  case  received 
for  supervision.  A supervision  program  without  such  insight 
and  a recorded  plan  of  treatment  required  in  terms  of  the 
probationer’s  assets  and  liabilities  frequently  leads  to 
nothing  more  than  a day-to-day  intuition  proposition^ 

This  kind  of  probation  supervision  cannot  be  given 
by  the  probation  officers  serving  the  criminal  courts  of 
Pennsylvania  for  several  reasons:  (1)  excessive  overload 

of  probation  cases,  particularly  in  counties  where  the 
courts  deal  with  the  largest  number  of  criminal  cases; 

(Z)  too  few  of  the  probation  officers  know  anything  about 
their  cases  when  they  undertake  to  supervise  them  on  proba- 
tion in  the  absence  of  presentence  or  post-sentence  in- 
vestigations; (3)  there  is  an  over-emphasis  on  collections 
in  Pennsylvania  probation  work  which  relegates  most  adult 
probation  officer  duties  to  clerical  and  bookkeeping  work 
and  investigation  of  financial  arrearages;  (4)  many  judges 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  real  meaning  and  potential  of 
probation  supervision,  (In  response  to  interview  questions 
and  correspondence,  the  judges  presiding  over  courts  having 
some  of  the  poorest  quality  of  probation  services  replied 
that  these  services  are  entirely  adequate  and  that  the  court 
faces  no  problem  in  bringing  them  up  to  standard);  (5)  therj 
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is  a lack  of  professional  or  pre-emp ioyment  training  for 
new  probation  officers  recruited  to  do  the  work  and  a great 
need  for  specific  training  in  casework  techniques  and  methods 
by  probation  officers  currently  on  the  job;  (6)  in  counties 
where  the  same  officers  supervise  both  Juvenile  and  adults 
the  overload  of  work  requires  that  many  give  the  available 
time  to  their  Juvenile  caseso 

Many  offenders  are  placed  on  probation  primarily  to 
expedite  the  collection  of  costs,  fines  or  payments  for  the 
use  of  the  county  and  restitution,  (At  least  ti'.^o  counties 
charge  an  additional  monthly  fee  for  probation  supervision 
altliough  supervision  in  the  real  sense  is  not  given^)  In 
most  counties  the  principal  concern  of  the  adult  officers 
is  to  collect  these  monies  and  the  ability  to  do  so  is  the 
criterion  of  probation  success.  In  some  courts  an  early 
discharge  from  supervision  is  common  v/hen  all  payments  are 
re  CO i ved  , 

V.'hile  collection  of  fines,  costs  and  restitutions  ■ 
can  be  necessary  in  many  cases  requiring  probation  super** 
vision,  the  need  for  collection  of  these  funds  in  itself 
does  not  justify  the  assignment  of  these  cases  to  the  proba- 
tion officer  caseload.  Collections  could  be  handled  by 
any  fiscal  office  in  the  county  and  only  those  persons  re- 
quiring supervision  for  the  purpose  of  controllng  and  re- 
directing behavior  and  attitudes  should  be  placed  on  proba- 
Liorir  Tt  was  reported  many  of  these  latter  cases  at  the 
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present  time  are  committed  to  institutions. 

The  courts  in  a few  counties  have  removed  the 
collection  function  from  the  probation  office  and  others 
have  assigned  special  bookkeeping  personnel  to  that  office 
to  free  probation  officers  for  probation  work.  Separation 
of  collection  and  probation  duties  should  be  made,  hov/ever, 
the  investigation  of  arrearages  for  those  cases  which  are 
also  on  probation  should  be  made  by  the  officer  supervising 
the  case  after  notification  by  the  collections  division. 
Procedures  for  accomplishing  this  separation  of 
collection  and  probation  duties  in  all  counties  should  be 
developed  by  the  proposed  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  in 
cooperation  with  the  courts  and  appropriate  county  officials 
There  is  a proper  place  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  for  suspended  sentence  without  probation  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  bulk  of  the  adult  probation  case- 
load in  most  Pennsylvania  counties  now  consists  of  this  type 
of  case.  The  fact  that  few  counties  make  any  effort  to 
supervise  their  probationers  is  a major  indication  of  thisc 
A presentence  investigation  often  will  reveal  that  the 
stability  in  the  surroundings  and  personality  makeup  of  the 
defendant  and  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  experience  from 
apprehension  to  conviction  make  a suspended  sentence  the 
best  disposition  for  such  a case.  It  is  the  next  level 
of  offenders,  those  for  v/hom  there  is  a determined  need  for 
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control  and  guidance  but  not  for  secure  custody,  that 
constitutes  the  potential  probation  caseload  of  the 
Comiiionwea  1 th , To  use  probation  to  a much  greater  extent 
in  these  cases  will  result  in  a huge  savings  of  monies 
now  expended  for  institutional  care  and  for  support  of 
families  and  dependents  of  prisoners c To  place  the 
"collection  only"  cases  in  a suspended  sentence  status 
will  free  staff  time  to  do  more  probation  work«  The 
statutes  should  be  amended  to  permit  persons  to  pay  fines, 
costs,  restitution  and  nonsupport  as  a condition  of  a 
suspended  sentence. 

The  following  are  typical  supervision  findings  and 
problems  as  reported  by  survey  field  staff® 

"The  emphasis  on  men’s  cases  is  primarily  on  sur- 
veillance to  know  the  whereabouts  and  e:ap  loymeiit  status  of 
the  probationers  but  no  real  attempts  to  ente’"  into  adjust- 
ment and  behavior  problemsp  Fines  and  costs  are  payed 
through  the  court  clerk’s  office.  Routine  office  visits 
are  scheduled  for  women  v/ith  little  or  no  field  workc" 

"Interviews  v/ith  staff  indicated  that  they  know  much 
nore  about  their  cases  than  is  found  in  the  records  and 
some  good  attempts  are  made  in  selected  cases  to  find  em- 
ployment and  to  refer  some  for  help  to  other  agencies.  In 
general  however,  the  problems  are  not  recognized  until  a 
complaint  is  received  or  the  probationer  himself  brings  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  officer.  The  size  of  caseloads 
require  the  staff  to  be  content  in  keeping  informed  of 
residence,  employment  and  family  status  v/ithout  undertaking 
rehabilitation  efforts," 

"The  probation  officers  undertake  supervision  with 
no  information  even  about  the  offense  and  past  criminal 
record  of  the  probationer  in  many  cases.  Cases  are  not 
specifically  assigned  and  field  visits  or  office  visits 
may  be  handled  by  either  officer," 
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"Probation  officer  indicates  that  about  one-third 
of  the  cases  report  routinely  at  the  office  and  the  other 
two-thirds  are  supervised  only  by  mail," 

"Probation  officer  states  he  has  no  time  to  super- 
vise his  adult  probationers.  Supervision  consists  of  office 
reporting  to  whichever  probation  officer  or  clerical  person 
is  present  to  stamp  the  report  card.  Those  who  are  employed 
may  report  in  by  telephone  or  mail," 

"Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  probation  office 
as  a collection  agency  for  the  court  and  county  officials. 
Probation  officer  states  he  favors  this  function  and  considers 
it  necessary  inasmuch  as  county  officials  operate  on  a fee 
basis.  If  less  collections  were  made,  they  would  not  receive 
appropriate  remuneration  and  the  county  likewise  would  not 
receive  a sizable  income.  If  probationers  choose  to  make 
their  fine  and  cost  payment  at  one  tim.e  paying  in  full,  they 
are  consequently  not  subject  to  probation  supervision," 

"The  chief  states  frankly  he  has  little  time  for 
close  supervision  of  adult  cases  but  at  the  same  time 
rationalizes  that  these  cases  need  little  real  supervisions" 

"The  chief  probation  officer  states  that  about 
three-fourths  of  his  probationers  are  misdemeanants  as  most 
felons  receive  prison  sentences.  From  interviews  with  staff 
and  reading  of  records,  it  is  clear  that  little  is  known  abou':. 
the  conduct  of  probationers," 

"Probation  officer  states  frankly  that  the  need  here 
is  for  trained  staff  and  the  political  appointments  by  the 
court  have  severely  hampered  efforts  to  improve  probation 
superv i s ion  ," 

"Probation  in  the  county  is  used  m_erely  for  collecting 
fines  and  restitution.  The  chief  states  frankly  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  supervision," 

"Adult  probationers  in  this  county  pay  a dollar  a 
month  for  supervision  but  probation  officer  states  frankly 
little  can  be  provided  because  of  the  need  of  attention  on 
nonsupport  matters  and  juvenile  probation," 

"Parolees  are  supervised  the  same  as  probationers 
and  most  of  them  report  by  mail  s ending  their  card  which 
is  stamped  and  returned  to  them  for  the  following  month's 
ma i 1 ing  o" 


"Each  probationer  pays  two  dollars  a month  as  a 
supervision  fee,,  Because  ,t  is  illegal  to  place  a i/an 
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probation  and  fine  him,  (although  I have  found  many  judges 
who  do)  they  use  the  plan  followed  by  most  counties  of 
having  the  probationers  sign  an  agreement  to  forfeit  an 
amount  between  4f>100  and  $^50  'for  the  use  of  the  county,' 
This  is  in  addition  to  costs  which  are  usually  a minimum 
of  $50  and  restitution,  if  any.  For  probation  supervision 
in  this  county,  each  probationer  receives  a card  which  is 
signed  at  the  end  each  month  and  mailed  to  the  probation 
officer  who  in  turn  records  the  fact  that  the  man  reported 
by  mail  and  the  card  is  returned  to  the  subject," 

"As  for  adult  services  other  than  nonsupport  collec- 
tions, there  is  virtually  nothing.  It  is  worthy  of  comment 
however,  that  a great  deal  of  money  is  collected  in  this 
county  in  lieu  of  a fine  whereby  the  offender  receiving 
probation  or  suspended  sentence  pays  to  the  county  an  amounc 
for  the  ' use  of  the  county’  in  addition  to  a monthly  fee 
for  'supervision's" 

"This  county  has  no  probation  officer  so  most  of 
the  male  probationers  are  referred  to  the  court  clerk  who 
checks  them  off  on  a report  card  but  does  nothing  else. 

Women  probationers  are  assigned  to  the  county  welfare 
worker.  Any  problem  cases  v/hich  might  develop  are  seen 
personally  by  the  judge  who  frequently  has  them  in  several 
times  for  what  he  calls  'little  talks  to  straighten  them 
out'  a" 


"In  this  county  the  court  will  often  place  a person 
on  probation  with  the  order  that  he  is  no c to  be  supervised  " 

"Probation  officer  reports  that  probation  is  used 
primarily  in  this  county  when  fines  and  costs  are  imposed 
to  be  paid  over  a period  of  time.  Defendants  are  then  placed 
on  probation  tr  enable  them  to  make  the  payments  and  remain 
under  supervision  until  money  payments  have  been  completed. 
Field  supervision  is  made  only  when  probationers  get  behind 
in  their  payments," 

"There  is  no  adult  probation  supervision  in  this 
county.  The  chief  probation  officer  states  that  he  sees 
no  need  for  supervision  as  long  as  payments  are  made  on  timeo'* 

"In  this  county,  as  in  several  others  encountered, 
the  chief  probation  officer  has  as  thorough  an  understanding 
of  probation  as  could  be  found.  He  states,  however,  that  ’ . 
is  hopeless  to  try  to  do  anything  with  a lack  of  funds  and 
untrained  personnel  available  for  probation  work.  He  is 
considering  leaving  the  field  as  soon  as  he  can  find  better 
emp 1 oyment 
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'*The  president  judge  reported  that  he  seldom  uses 
probation  unless  he  feels  sorry  for  the  defendantc” 

’’This  is  a smell  county  with  very  few  probationers 
and  parolees  and  the  majority  of  work  is  with  domestic 
relations  cases  and  collecting  nonsupport  monies.  Probation 
for  those  few  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a suspended 
sentence 

EVALUATION  RATINGS  OF  SUPERVISION  V/ORK 

The  completeness  of  adult  probation  and  parole 
supervision  services  as  compared  with  the  best  standards 
attained  by  some  of  the  juvenile  courts  will  be  shocking 
to  those  reading  this  report.  Table  VI  shows  the  ratings 
are  *‘poor”  for  every  county  with  the  services  of  38  criminal 
courts  rated  at  10  per  cent  or  less  of  a possible  100  per  cen 
rating.  This  finding  alone  should  serve  as  a stimulus  to 
the  courts  and  citizens  to  take  immediate  and  major  steps  to 
improve  probation  throughout  the  Commonwealth* 

To  Improve  adult  probation  and  parole  supervision 
will  require  sufficient  trained  staff  to  permit  a change  of 
emphasis  from  collections,  reporting  and  surveillance  to  a 
system  of  supervision  which  offers  a balance  between  service, 
treatment  and  surveillance*  Merely  to  add  more  sta^'f  without 
training  w^ill  not  accomplish  this  purpose. 

VOLIFME  OF  V/ORK 

The  volume  of  probation  work  for  the  criminal  courts 
was  reported  by  41  probation  offices  representing  77  per  cec;. 
of  the  state’s  estimated  1955  population.  These  data  are 
presented  in  detail  in  Appendix  Tables  24  to  28, 
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The  judicial  criminal  statistics  for  1955  were 
reported  to  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Vveli'are  by  56  .counties  representing 
91  per  cent  of  the  estimated  1955  population^  The  courts 
disposed  of  33,451  defendants  of  whom  24,056  (72  per  cent) 
v;ere  convicted  and  sentenced.  Of  those  convicted  15,072 
or  about  62  per  cent  were  by  guilty  pleas  representing 
cases  in  which  the  judge  v/ould  have  had  to  rely  entirely 
upon  presentence  information  to  study  the  offenders  be- 
cause he  would  have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  them 
in  the  usual  trial  situation. 

Appendix  Table  24  shows  that  probation  or  suspended 
sentences  were  used  as  dispositions  in  26  per  cent  of  the 
cases  ranging  from  15  per  cent  in  group  D counties  to  34 
per  cent  in  the  group  E counties*  -The  use  of  probation  is 
even  less  than  26  per  cent  because  some  of  the  suspended 
sentences  did  not  include  probation«  Unfortunately  pro- 
bation and  suspended  sentence  without  probation  are  not 
tabulated  separately.  Neither  are  felony  offenses  separated 
from  misdemeanors  in  all  crime  categories^  It  can  be  con- 
clusively stated,  however,  that  the  use  of  probation  in 
Pennsylvania  is  exceedingly  low  in  most  criminal  courts. 
While  national  statistics  on  dispositions  have  not  been 
available  since  1945  when  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census  discontinued  its  Judicial  Criminal  Statistics, 
reliable  estimates  indicate  tha-^,  probation  is  granted  in 
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an  average  of  about  35  to  40  per  cent  of  felony  cases  In 
the  nation’s  criminal  courts.  Where  probation  services 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  are  available,  the 
courts  use  probation  in  60  to  80  per  cent  of  felony  cases 
and  the  percentage  of  reported  successes  on  probation  Is 
correspondingly  high  - this  despite  the  fact  that  a well 
staffed  probation  service,  in  the  exercise  of  consistent 
supervision  of  probationers,  will  revoke  probation  for 
violation  of  conditions  which  would  go  unobserved  by  an 
overloaded  staff.  Of  collateral  interest  is  the  opinion 
of  wardens  that  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  penal 
institutions  could  have  been  dealt  with  on  probation  if 
adequate  probation  services  were  available. 

The  41  probation  offices  reported  a total  case- 
•>  * 

load  of  20^327  adults  under  supervision  on  December  31, 

1955,  The  ratio  of  men  to  women  was  about  six  to  one. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  caseload  were  probationers 
and  24  per  cent  were  parolees.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  reported  were  in  the  group  A counties. 
During  the  year  the  total  caseload  increased  2,4  per  cent. 
The  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Parole  had  about  one  per 
cent  (158)  of  the  total  probation  caseload  under  super- 
vision, (Appendix  Table  25,) 

Of  the  adult  probation  cases  under  supervision  on 
December  31,  1955,  61  per  cent  v/ere  in  the  group  A ccuntieso 
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This  county  group  had  92  per  cent  of  the  women  probat ioners « 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  parole  board's  special  proba- 
tion cases  v/ere  also  in  the  group  A counties.  Of  the 
total  number  of  presentence  investigations  reported  for 
the  year  over  half  (56  per  cent)  were  in  the  group  E 
counties.  Only  15  per  cent  were  reported  for  the  group 
A counties  which  had  81  per  cent  of  the  probation  cases. 

The  dearth  of  presentence  and  preparole  investiga- 
tion work  is  readily  apparent  in  Appendix  Table  27  with  only 
930  investigations  reported  by  the  41  probation  offices# 
Seventy-two  per  cent  were  presentence  and  28  per  cent  were 
preparole  inve st i cat ionsc  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the 
investigations  were  made  for  the  courts  in  the  group  E 
counties*  The  data  on  parole  caseloads  are  shown  in 
Appendix  Table  20.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
in  the  group  A counties  where  only  36  per  cent  of  the 
preparole  investigation  work  was  done.  About  10  per  cent 
of  the  parole  cases  v/ere  investigated  prior  to  release, 
although  in  the  group  A counties  about  22  men  were  paroled 
for  every  preparole  investigation  reported. 

As  was  discussed  in  the  section  on  juvenile  proba- 
tion services,  a major  deficiency  in  the  record  keeping 
of  adult  probation  offices  is  their  inability  to  report 
on  the  relative  success  or  failure  of  their  supervision 
work  in  terms  of  the  number  of  probationers  discharged  or 
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those  revoked  and  sentencedc  Under  the  present  system, 
however,  so  little  supervision  is  given  to  adults  that 
most  of  those  who  complete  their  probation  period  success- 
fully do  so  without  the  help  of  their  probation  officer. 
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SPECIAL  PROBATION  SERVICES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

Evaluations  of  S:tate,  parole  administration  and  state 
parole  service.s  were  not  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  Hov;- 
ever,  the  survey  did-  inc-lude  the  probation  and  parole  super- 
vision performed  by  state  parole  agents  for  tlie  criminal 
courts.  Under  the  state  parole  law  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Parole  has  the  power  to  supervise  any  person  placed  on 
probation  or  parole  by  any  judge  of  a court  having  criminal 
jurisdiction  when  that  court,  by  special  order,  directs 
supervision  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Parole  has  full  time  staif  serving  on  a 
statewide  basis  througli  nine  district  offices,  Ao  of  May  Idbo 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  reported  73  agents  supervising 
average  of  60  active  cases  per  agent,  which  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  number  of  supervision  in  cases  carried 
by  probation  officers.  The  parole  caseload,  however,  does 
not  include  the  5,614  investigations  made  during  the  year. 

If  these  were  weighted  at  three  work  units  each,  they  added 
an  additional  monthly  workload  of  1450  units  requiring  an 
additional  staff  of  Z9  officer  for  just  the  investigation 
work  • 

The  procedure  for  receiving  special  probation  and 
parole  cases  is  for  a judge  to  certify  a case  to  the  Board 
of  Parole  requesting  supervision.  The  Board  responds  with 
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a formal  acceptance,  a copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the  district 
office  where  the  case  is  assigned  to  the  agent.  The  agents 
reported  that  the  notice  of  certification  may  take  three  to 
four  weeks  in  transmission  between  the  court,  the  Board  and 
the  district  office.  Upon  their  initial  field  visit,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  that  the  probationer  (or  parolee)  has 
moved  or  had  given  the  court  a fictitious  address. 

The  lapse  between  the  time  of  the  probation  order 
and  the  first  interview  v;ith  the  agent  should  be  reduced 
by  requesting  the  courts  to  call  the  district  parole  of- 
fices immediately  after  probation  is  ordered.  The  certifi- 
cation to  the  Board  need  not  postpone  the  first  contact j 
Whenever  possible,  the  probationer  should  be  seen  v/i  thin  a 
few  hours  after  leaving  the  court.  In  the  urban  areas  he 
should  be  held  for  the  officer  or  ordered  by  the  court  to 
report  immediately  to  the  parole  office,.  In  rural  areas 
he  should  either  report  to  the  office  if  in  the  vicinity  or 
should  be  seen  in  his  home  within  48  hours  by  the  agent# 
Other  problems  confront  the  agents  in  their  first 
contacts  when  the  courts  have  not  explained  clearly  to  the 
probationers  that  they  are  to  be  under  supervision  of  state 
parole  staff.  The  initial  interview  is  often  carried  on  in 
a hostile  atmosphere  of  a probationer  insisting  he  is  under 
court  jurisdiction  and  not  on  parole,  while  the  parole  agent 
attempts  to  interpret  that  his  conditions  of  probation  '‘rill 
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be  the  same  as  if  he  were  on  parole. 

The  parole  aoents  are  handicapped  at  the  outset  by 
the  absence  of  a thorough  presentence  report.  Board  policy 
requires,  however,  that  they  conduct  a Dost-sentence  (case 
history)  immediately  upon  receiving  the  case  in  order  that  the 
will  knov;  whom  they  are  supervising  and  that  supervision  might 
have  purpose  and  meaning.  Some  of  these  reports  are  more 
thorough  than  some  of  the  better  presentence  investigation 
reports  of  the  probation  officers,  and  judges  commented  that 
they  have  wished  the  information  had  been  available  prior  tc 
sentencing*  (Copies  are  sent  to  the  sentencing  judges  by 
the  Board  of  Parole.) 

In  preparing  complete  reports  or  case  liistories,  the 
agents  interviev/  the  probationer,  members  of  his  family  and 
informed  friends,  employers,  etc.  They  review  the  court 
transcript  and  crime  reports  of  the  police  and  F.  B.  I«  and 
study  the  circumstances  of  the  crime.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  completeness  and  value  of  the  reports  depreciate  as  the 
agents,  because  of  workload  or  inexperience,  cut  corners  in 
inve St  i ga t i ons  to  interview  the  offenders  v/ith  few  collateral 
contacts  to  verify  and  supplement  the  information  obtained^ 

Special  probation  and  parole  cases  receive  the  sa;’' 
supervision  given  to  state  parolees.  Those  classified  for 
’’close”  supervision  have  one  contact  per  month  with  the 
probationer  and  one  with  a collateral  such  as  employer. 
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member  of  family,  minister  or  interested  friende  With 
"regular"  supervision  the  agent  personally  contacts  either 
the  probationer  or  a collateral  person.  All  probationers 
are  required  to  submit  a monthly  report  of  earnings  and 
debts  countersigned  by  a lay  sponsor,,  Unless  the  courts 
specify  otherwise,  ail  special  probation  cases  receive 
"regular"  supervision. 

As  with  the  county  probation  services  the  quality 
of  supervision  given  by  parole  agents  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  training  and  experience  of  the  officers  and  the 
kind  of  casework  supervision  received  from  their  supervisors. 
Continuity  of  supervision  decreases  because  of  staff  turnover 
and  the  quality  of  supervision  in  the  districts  experiencing 
changes  in  staff  is  lower  than  in  districts  where  staff 
changes  are  fev;.  By  the  same  standards  of  relative  com- 
pleteness by  which  county  probation  services  v/ere  rated, 
the  supervision  practices  of  state  parole  staff  are  rated 
as  "good"  - in  the  80  to  90  per  cent  categorye 

Supervision  of  adult  probationers  by  state  parole 
agents  is  more  thorough  than  that  of  any  county  probation 
office.  The  rating  is  especially  high  in  the  surveillance 
phase  of  knowing  the  whereabouts  and  employment  of  proba- 
tioners by  regular  field  contacts.  Work  overload  and  the 
training  and  supervision  needs  of  staff  are  reflected  in  the 
supervision  records  which  do  not  indicate  efforts  to  aid  th;' 
probationers  in  gaining  pe'^^sonal  insight  and  to  affect 
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changes  in  their  behavior  and  attitudes. 

The  state  parole  systen  offers  a career  service  with 
a merit  system,  tenure  and  minimum  standards  for  personnel. 

Job  specifications  are  \ve  1 1 defined  and  the  parole  super- 
vision staff  have  a continual  training  program.  Casework 
supervision  is  available  in  each  district  office  for  training 
staff  on  individual  basis. 

These  aspects  of  the  system  were  not  evaluated,  but 
comment  must  be  made  on  the  impractical  provision  of  the 
law  removing  supervisory  staff  from  the  merit  system  and 
fixing  (limiting)  their  salaries  by  statute.  Staff  filling 
these  positions  should  be  among  the  best  trainea  and  ex- 
perienced in  order  to  perform  effectively  their  administra- 
tive and  training  duties  and  should  have  the  tenure  and  salary 
comraensura te  with  their  responsibilities.  The  salaries  of 
state  parole  staff  exceed  the  salaries  paid  most  county 
probation  personnel.  They  do  not  compare  favorably,  however;, 
with  salaries  paid  in  the  parole  systems  of  Nev/  York, 
California  and  Michigan  with  which  the  Pennsylvania  system 
could  be  compared  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality  of 
parole  supervision. 

Appendix  Table  Z9  shows  the  small  number  of  special 
probation  and  parole  cases  which  have  been  supervised  by 
the  Board  of  Parole,  As  stated  earlier  (Appendix  Table  Z5] 
these  cases  constitute  only  one  per  cent  of  the  total  state 
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probation  caseload.  Since  1941  the  Board  has  supervised  511 
cases  of  whom  169  were  under  supervision  on  October  1,  1956, 
Although  the  intent  of  the  legislation  empowering  the  Board 
of  Parole  to  supervise  probationers  was  to  aid  the  courts 
in  rural  areas  with  little  or  no  probation  service  available 
70  per  cent  of  the  cases  are  from  courts  in  the  group  A 
counties.  Of  the  39  counties  in  groups  D,  E and  F,  only  IZ 
have  ever  placed  probationers  under  the  Board’s  supervision. 
None  of  the  three  counties  without  probation  officers  have 
ever  used  the  state  parole  service* 

Of  the  judges  interviewed  or  who  responded  to  corres 
pondence  asking  their  opinion  of  the  service  received  from 
the  state  parole  agents,  all  but  two  were  complimentary. 

The  two  who  were  not  gave  no  specific  reason  for  their  dis- 
satisfaction. Some  of  the  Judges  reported  they  use  the 
state  parole  service  for  probationers  wiiorji  they  feel  require 
closer  supervision  than  would  be  given  through  their  own 
probation  office.  Some  have  used  state  supervision  for 
persons  well  known  in  their  community  feeling  the  parole 
agents  would  be  more  impersonal  and  objective  than  the 
local  probation  officer  and  others  have  used  the  service 
for  probationers  or  parolees  residing  in  a county  outside 
the  court  district,  A few  Judges  vrere  not  aware  tnat  they 
may  request  service  from  the  Board  of  Parole. 

The  state  parole  agents  and  the  Board  of  Parole 
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have  not  taken  the  initiative  to  interpret  or  to  promote 
the  use  of  their  service  by  the  courts  and  their  reason  for 
not  doing  so  is  soundo  '^diey  recognize  probation  as  local 
responsibility  and  state  they  do  not  wish  to  compete  v/ith 
county  services  or  to  discourage  the  courts  from  strengthenin 
their  own  probation  serv/ices.  The  Board  also  faces  the 
practical  problem  of  obtaining  sufficient  staff  to  give 
supervision  they  require  for  state  parolees.  On  the  other 
hand  the  counties  have  been  unable  to  provide  the  courts  with 
adequate  adult  serviceso 

The  State  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole  should  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  courts  to  develop  rules  ard 
policies  governing  court  practices  for  the  return  and  re- 
hearing of  alleged  probation  violators,,  This  includes 
those  transferred  to  other  states  under  provisions  of  the 
interstate  Compact  for  the  Reciprocal  Supervision  of  Proba- 
tioners and  Parolees  9 When  the  courts  transfer  cases  under 
the  Compact  the  Commonwealth  becomes  a party  to  an  agree- 
ment to  return  those  who  violate  conditions  of  their  re- 
lease to  the  court  of  jur i sdic l i on , Some  courts  at  present 
are  reluctant  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Compact  or  to 
enforce  the  conditions  of  probation  when  the  Board  reouest. 
a declaration  of  delinquency  and  the  return  to  court  of  an 
alleged  violatoTo  Probation  without  controls  and  enf orcener 
of  those  controls  is  as  ineffective  as  probation  without 
he  'n  I'nl  supe-^  /-i:  lor.., 
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SUPERVISION  OF  MALE  DEFECTIVE  DELINQUENTS 

The  survey  staff  was  asked  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  to  which  the  probation  offices  supervise  persons 
released  on  parole  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
Defective  Delinquents  at  Huntingdon,  Generally,  these 
cases  receive  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  supervision  re- 
ceived by  adult  probationers  and  by  parolees  from  county 
institutions.  The  institution  superintendent  reported  that 
with  few  exceptions,  his  staff  receives  excellent  coopera- 
tion from  the  probation  offices  in  conducting  the  prerelease 
invest i gat  ions  c 

The  probation  offices  in  eight  counties  reported  the^ 
do  not  supervise  releases  from  Huntingdon  and  feel  that  this 
responsibility  should  be  assumed  by  the  state.  The  officers 
in  four  counties  reported  they  give  these  cases  much  closer 
supervision  than  their  other  probationers  or  parolees  and 
many  officers  stressed  that  to  effectively  counsel  with  these 
persons,  the  supervising  staff  would  need  special  under- 
standing and  training. 

The  principal  problem  the  probation  officers  re- 
ported is  the  difficulty  in  finding  employment  and  residentio 
placement.  Once  over  this  hurdle,  these  aftercare  cases  seem 
to  fit  into  the  general  supervision  routine;  reporting 
periodically  to  the  office,  visited  infrequently  in  the 


field  or  seen  only  when  complaints  are  receivedo 

The  officers’  general  reports  were  that  Huntingdon 
cases  are  among  the  most  amenable  to  the  supervision  given 
and  complaints  are  rare. 

The  present  system  of  having  these  cases  supervised 
by  the  probation  offices  is  a practicable  one  if  the  proba- 
tion services  are  strengthened.  Legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  enable  the  proposed  Board  of  Probation  and  Parole 
to  supervise  persons  released  after  majority  as  the  commit- 
ments to  Huntingdon  are  ordered  by -Juvenile  courts o The 
average  stay  is  five  years  and  most  of  those  released  have 
reached  majority  but  have  not  been  convicted  of  a crime  as 
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an  adult. 

The  probation  offices  were  unable  to  report  the 
number  of  Huntingdon  cases  under  supervision  - another 
indication  that  little  or  no  differentiation  is  made  betv/een 
these  and  other  cases  in  the  general  caseload.  It  is  known 
that  151  cases  we  re . re  lea sed  in  1955  with  the  majority  re- 
turned to  the  larger  counties.  For  1956,  however,  the 
probation  offices  in  group  A counties  reported  only  seven 
Huntingdon  cases  under  supervision  and  only  57  were  re- 
ported from  offices  throughout  the  state. 
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SECTION  IV 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT  SERVICES 

A siimmary  of  recommendations  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intake  procedure  for  domestic  relations 
case  s • 

A discussion  of  findings  pertaining  to  the 
work  with  domestic  relations  cases  v/hich  consumes  a 
major  portion  of  probation  staff  time  in  most  counties. 
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SUf#/iARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  RECOMIVlENDAT  IONS 
FOR  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT  SERVICES 

RETAIN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SERVICES  IN  THE  COUNTIES 
lo  The  paramount  need  for  service  in  nonsupport  cases  is 
at  the  time  the  complaint  is  received  to  make  an  early 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  matter  or  to  reach  a voluntary 
agreement  without  court  action  and  to  reduce  arrests  and 
jail  detention  to  the  lov/est  possible  rate^  There  is  also 
a closer  relationship  between  these  cases  and  Juvenile  court 
matters  than  between  these  cases  and  criminal  matters? 

a.  The  county  probation  service  shouJd  include  staff 
for  domestic  relations  casework  which  should  preferably 
be  a part  or  division  of  the  juvenile  court  probation  ■ 
office  under  the  direction  of  one  chief  probation 
of  f icer  » 

be  The  Department  of  T'elfare  should  be  authorized 
to  develop  the  same  standards  and  services  for  the 
domestic  relations  court  as  are  recommended  in  Section 
II  of  this  report  for  juvenile  court  serviceso 
DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  (r)URT  INTAliE  PROCEDURE 

2,  An  intake  procedure  should  be  established  for  all  courts 
dealing  with  support  matters,  and  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  require  all  persons  with  support  complaints  to  initiate 
such  complaints  through  the  probation  office  as  is  provided 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Procedural  Support  Lawr, 
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3,  A standard  procedure  should  be.  developed  by  the  proposed 
state  probation  authority  which  should  include  the  follov/ing 
steps: 

a.  The  probation  officer  designated  as  intake  officer 
should  require  the  prosecutrix  to  submit  all  possible 
information  on  her  complaint,  her  financial  needs  and 
her  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  the  respondent  to  payc 
b«  The  intake  officer  should  review  the  underlying 
problems  in  the  situation  and  whenever  possible,  prepare 
the  prosecutrix  for  a referral  to  a family  service  or 
similar  agency  for  family  counseling. 

c.  Where  it  is  clear  that  the  authority  of  the  court 
is  needed  to  support  the  conciliation  efforts  the 
probation  staff  assigned  to  the  domestic  relation 
division  should  be  empowered  to  request  the  respondent 
to  attend  a prehearing  conference  in  an  attempt  to 
adjust  or  reconcile  the  matter  or  to  reach  an  agreement 
to  pay  v/ithout  a court  hearing  c 

d.  If  a voluntary  agreement  were  reached,  the  probation 
officer  should  file  a petition  entering  the  amount  of 
support  and  method  of  payment  agreed  upon  together  with 
his  report  of  the  case.  If  approved  by  the  court  this 
should  become  a consent  order  embodying  the  agreement 
without  requirement  of  a formal  hearing. 

e.  If  a voluntary  agreement  were  not  obtained,  a 
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petition  should  be  filed  and  the  matter  scheduled  for 
hearing* 

4,  Eniorcement  of  support  orders  should  not  require  a 
complaint  from  the  prosecutrix*  Responsibility  should 
rest  with  the  collection  office  to  keep  informed  of  ar- 
rearages and  to  initiate  formal  enforcement  proceedings 
before  the  court  after  an  investigation  to  determine  the 
reason  for  nonpayment,  V^hen  the  person  is  on  probation, 
the  probation  office  should  initiate  the  proceedings<, 

5,  Whenever  possible  a similar  intake  and  screening 
procedure  should  be  extended  to  fornication  and  bastardy 
proceedings  and  to  other  forms  of  conflict  between  family 
members  such  as  assault  and  battery, 

6,  The  domestic  relations  work  of  the  court  should  have 
staff  as  capable  and  as  well  trained  as  any  other  divisioi 
of  court  services* 
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DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT  SERVICES 

Reference  has  been  made  previously  In  this  report 
to  the  time  probation  officers  spend  in  collecting  nonsuppoi’s 
monies  in  addition  to  fines,  costs  and  re s t i tut i ons c Refer- 
ences have  also  been  made  to  the  fact  that  desertion  and 
nonsupport  work  in  the  probation  offices  consumes  so  much 
of  the  probation  officers’  time  that  in  many  counties  the 
investigation  and  supervision  of  adult  juvenile  cases  are 
severely  limited.  It  was  often  suggested  during  the  course 
of  the  study  that  desertion  and  nonsupport  work  should  be 
separated  from  probation  or  that  the  collection  functions 
should  be  separated  from  the  probation  offices.  It  is  im- 
portant therefore,  that  the  nature  of  this  work  be  examined 
and  that  some  action  be  taken. 

In  all  counties,  except  Philadelphia,  nonsupport  pro- 
ceedings may  be  initiated  before  a Justice  of  the  peace  or 
alderman  or  may  be  brought  directly  to  the  court e In  Phila- 
delphia, all  such  proceedings  must  be  initiated  directly  in 
the  Municipal  Court, 

Seven  counties  have  established  separate  domestic 
relations  offices,  staffed  by  one  or  more  probation  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  processing  support  complaints  and  collect! 
and  disbursing  payments.  In  other  counties,  the  investigatic 
and  collection  service  is  centered  in  the  probation  office 
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with  the  exception  of  a few  in  which  the  cases  are  processed 
and  CO  1 lect ions  made  e i ther  in  the  clerk  of  court’s  office^ 
the  district  attorney's  office  or  by  the  judge’s  secretary. 

In  Z1  counties,  the  court  has  authorized  probation 
officers  to  review  all  nonsupport  complaints  whether  referred 
by  an  alderman  or  directly  from  the  prosecutrix  in  an  effort 
to  adjust  or  reconcile  the  parties  or  to  reach  a voluntary 
support  agreements  Reconciliations  or  support  agreements 
are  reported  in  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  complaintSo  Where 
this  is  not  possible  the  officers  at  least  verify  the  man's 
ability  to  pay  and  the  support  needs  of  the  prosecutrix  for 
the  judge  to  review  at  the  time  of  hearing© 

In  some  counties  where  complaints  go  directly  to  the 
district  attorney’s  office,  efforts  may  also  be  made  to  re- 
solve the  problems  and  to  reach  voluntary  agreements  to  pay 
without  court  appearance.  In  several  counties  the  probation  i 
officer  reviev/s  the  case  prior  to  the  court  hearing  primarilv 
to  verify  earnings  and  the  complaint  with  no  reconciliation 
effort  and  in  other  counties,  any  petition  presented  from 
an  alderman  or  complaint  from  a wife  goes  directly  to  court 
without  prior  investigation  or  conciliation  attempts. 

In  the  handling  of  support  proceedings,  the  courts 
are  in  effect  sitting  as  the  family  courts  for  the  counties 
and  several  judges  and  probation  officers  spoke  of  the  need 
for  qualified  family  counselors  to  work  v/ith  these  cases  v/h:.re 
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reconciliation  and  strengthening  of  the  family  might  be 
possible.  Some  probation  officers-  spoke  of  domestic 
relations  cases  as  their  most  important  v/ork  because  it 
is  from  these  families  that  many  children  later  come  into 
juvenile  court.  Counseling  and  cone i 1 i at icn  efforts  in  the 
early  stages  of  family  breakup  hold  the  potential  of  pre- 
serving the  family  unit  and  of  preventing  later  acts  of 
delinquency.  On  the  other  hand  many  support  cases  are 
purely  collection  and  enforcement  matters  and  neither  want 
nor  require  casework  or  counseling.  The  job  for  the  courts 
is  to  establish  an  intake  procedure  for  screening  the  com- 
plaints to  determine  which  do  and  which  do  not  need  help  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

An  intake  procedure  should  be  established  for  all 
courts  dealing  with  support  matters,  and  the  law  should  be 
amended  to  require  all  persons  with  nonsupport  complaints 
to  initiate  these  complaints  directly  with  the  probation 
office  as  is  provided  in  the  Pennsylvania  Civil  Procedural 

7 5 

Support  Law,'"  The  procedure  should  include  the  following 
steps:  (1)  the  probation  officer  designated  as  intake 

officer  should  require  the  prosecutrix  to  submit  an  affidavi 
giving  information  as  to  her  complaint,  her  financial  needs 
and  her  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  the  respondent  to  pay; 
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{Z)  the  intake  officer  should  review  the  underlying  problems 
in  the  situation  and  whenever  possible  prepare  the  prosecutri: 
for  a referral  to  a family  service  or  similar  agency  for 
fami ly  c ounse li ng I (3)  where  it  is  clear  that  the  authority 
of  the  court  is  needed  to  support  the  conciliation  efforts, 
the  probation  staff  assigned  to  the  domestic  relations 
division  should  be  empowered  to  request  the  respondent  to 
attend  a prehearing  conference  in  an  attempt  to  adjust  or 
reconcile  the  matter  or  to  reach  an  agreement  to  pay  v/ithout 
a court  hearing;  (4)  if  a voluntary  agreement  were  reached, 
the  probation  officer  should  file  a petition  entering  the 
amount  of  support  and  method  of  payment  agreed  upon  together 
with  his  report  of  the  case.  If  approved  by  the  court,  this 
should  become  a consent  order  embodying  the  agreement  without 
requirement  of  a formal  hearing;  (5)  if  a voluntary  agreement 
were  not  obtained,  a petition  should  be  filea  and  the  matter- 
scheduled  for  hearingo 

Enforcement  of  support  orders  should  not  require  a 
complaint  from  the  prosecutrix  as  it  does  at  present  in  manA’ 
courts.  Initial  responsibility  should  rest  with  tlie  collec- 
tion office  to  keep  informed  of  arrearages  and  to  initiate 
formal  enforcement  proceedings  before  the  court  after  an 
investigation  has  been  made  by  a collection  officer  to 
determine  the  reason  for  nonpayment,  V/hen  the  person  is  on 
probation,  the  probation  office  should  initiate  such 
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proceedings  and  make  the  investigation  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  arrearage. 

This  procedure  should  also  be  extended  to  fornication 
and  bastardy  proceedings  as  is  now  done  in  some  counties  and 
whenever  possible  to  other  forms  of  conflict  between  famil}^ 
members  such  as  assault  and  battery.  These  types  of  cases 
are  now  being  screened  and  adjusted  by  preliminary  conference 
through  the  probation  office  in  one  large  county. 

Needless  to  say,  the  domestic  relations  work  of  the 
court  requires  staff  as  capable  and  well  trained  as  does 
any  other  division  of  court  services.  The  collection  and 
disbursement  of  support  monies  should  be  handled  with  fines, 
costs  and  restitution  through  a separate  collection  office 
or  division  to  free  probation  officers  for  probation  work. 

The  cases  assigned  to  an  officer  for  casework  should  be 
marked  so  the  collections  division  could  send  arrearage  notice 
to  the  officer  for  investigation  prior  to  the  issuing  of  an 
attachment  proceedings. 

Outmoded  bookkeeping  and  hand  entry  methods  used  in 
many  probation  offices  require  more  staff  time  for  collect ing 
and  disbursing  than  would  be  nece ssary  wi th  the  modern  book- 
keeping machinery  in  use  in  a few  counties.  Modern  equipment 
would  also  aid  the  staff  in  making  monthly  reviews  of 
delinquent  accounts  to  take  prompt  enforcement  action. 


Data  were  not  collected  on  the  volume  of  domest'' 
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relations  work  performed  by  the  probation  officers.  Because 
of  the  money  involved,  the  records  on  these  cases  are  more 
accurate  than  those  maintained  on  other  probationers.  How- 
ever, to  have  any  meaning  in  terms  of  the  number  of  probat 
officers  required  as  compared  with  the  number  of  clerical 
and  bookkeeping  staff  required  for  the  domestic  relations 
work,  the  records  should  be  classified  by  those  in  which 
conciliation  conferences  were  held,  those  which  require 
probation  casev/ork  and  those  which  are  collection  cases 
only.  This  breakdown  is  not  availableo 
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TABLE  1 


THE  SURVEYS  UNIVERSE,  SHOWING  NU^TIBERS  OF  PROBATION 
OFFIOES  KNOWN  FOR  1955,  OFFICES- RETURNING  STaT 1ST lOlL 
QUESTIONNAIRES,  QUALITY  OF  STATISTICAL  RETURNS  AND 
' RETURNS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER  QUESTIONNAIRES 

I Stat,  NOo 

punty  Probation  1955  Est®  Stat,  Quest,  No  Indivi, 

Jffices  by  County  Population  Quest,  Partly  Stat.  Officer 

jopulation  Groupings  in  OOP’s  Re  ported  Usab  le  Usab  le  Quest  ^ Ques  t , 


Group  A 

• 

Over  300,000 

5,349.7 

12 

11 

1 

3 

286 

legheny: 

Quarter  Sessions 

1,570.0 

X 

X 

21 

Juveni le  Court 

X 

X 

53 

1 Domestic  Relations 

1 Invest igat i on 

14 

Co  1 lec t i on 

X^/ 

0 

]e  laware  ; 

Quarter  Sessions 

491.3 

X 

X 

5 

Juveni le  Oour t 

X 

X 

10 

Domestic  Relations 

X 

X 

7 

luzerne  • 

i Quarter  Sessions 

372,1 

x£/ 

0 

, Juvenile  Court 

X 

X 

1 

on tg ornery: 

: Quarter  Sessions 

415.3 

X 

X 

6 

Juvenile  Court 

X 

X 

4 

hi  lade  Iphia : 

: Quarter  Sessions 

2, 160,0 

X^/ 

oi£ 

Municipal  Court 

x£/ 

x£/ 

127 

es tmore land ; 

/ 

Quarter  Sessions 

341 ,0 

xS/ 

x£/ 

2 

! Juvenile  Court 

X 

X 

5 

Group  B 
' Over  200,000 

2,315.0 

14 

6 

6 

1 

43 

lerks : 

Quarter  Sessions 

262.3 

X 

0 

Juvenile  Court 

X 

X 

3 

Nicks : 

Quarter  Sessions 

221,6 

X 

X 

3 

Juvenile  Court 

X 

X 

5 

Table  i 
{ Contd •) 


Stat, 

NOo 

Coonty  Probation 

1955  Est, 

State  Quest, 

No 

Indivi 0 

Officas  by  County 

Population 

Quest,  Partly 

Stat  o 

Of  9 leer 

Population  Groupings 

in  000 »s 

Reported 

Usab le .Usable 

Quest , 

Quest, 

Group  B 
Over  200^000 

Cambr ia; 

Qtr , Sess,  & Juvo 

216,5 

X 

X 

1 

Dauphin* 

Qtr,  Sess,  & J uv . 

218,0 

X 

X 

3 

Erie: 

xB/ 

Qtr.  Sess,  & Juv, 

233,6 

X 

4 

Lackawanna : 

x~/ 

Qtr , Sess  , & Juv, 

252.9 

X 

1 

Lancaster : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv, 

249  0 2 

X 

^ p 
/\ 

4 

Lehigh : 

Qtr,  Sess,  & Juv« 

210,9 

X 

X 

3 

Was  hington: 

Quarter  Sessions 

227,0 

X 

X®/ 

6 

Juveni  le 

X 

X 

3 

Domestic  Relations 

X 

X 

1 

York: 

Quarter  Sessions 

223,0 

X 

x.^/ 

3 

Juveni le  Court 

X 

X 

3 

Group  C 
Over  100,000 

1,781 ,2 

9 

6 3 

5 

26 

Beaver : 

189^5 

X 

xi/ 

5 

B lair ; 

133  o9 

X 

X 

1 

But ler : 

104,5 

1/ 

3 

Chester : 

Quarter  Sessions 

189,3 

X 

X 

2 

Juveni le  Court 

X 

X 

2 

Cumber  land : 

113,5 

X 

X 

4 

F ayette : 

187.5 

xM/ 

xi/ 

4 

( Contd  o ) 


TABLE  1 
(Contd  e ) 


f^unty  Probation 
[ffices  by  County 


1955  Esto 
Population 


Stato  No« 

Stat.  Quest.  No  Indivi. 
Quest*  Partly  Stat*  Officer 


Group  C 
Over  100,000 

fiwrence ; 

113.6 

X 

0 

I/coming ; 

110,5 

m/ 

X 

0 

l3r  cer : 

120.3 

xH/ 

X 

1 

2 

^Drthampton ; 

199.2 

X 

X 

2 

'Dr  th umber  land : 

119,4 

m/ 

X—' 

X 

1 

r:huy  Iki  11; 

Quarter  Sessions 

197.0 

X 

0 

' Juveni  le  Court 

X 

0 

Group  D 
Over  50,000 

995.9 

10 

7 

3 

4 

18 

fiams ; 

50,6 

X 

X 

1 

/rms  tr  ong ; 

83,4 

X 

C 

[radf  ord  • 

55.6 

X 

X 

4 

'arbon ; 

58.4 

X 

X 

lentr  e ; 

72.3 

X 

0 

'learf  ie  Id; 

85.7 

X 

X 

2 

lolumbia; 

54.9 

X 

0 

•rawf  ord; 

80.9 

xli/ 

xh/ 

2 

iranklin : 

83.5 

X 

X 

3 

ndiana ; 

73.8 

X 

0 

ebanon; 

91.1 

X 

X 

1 

bKe  an ; 

57,0 

X 

X 

1 

ome  r s e t ; 

82.5 

X 

1 

enango; 

66,2 

X 

x^/ 

1 

( Contd  c ) 


TABLE  1 
(Contd » ) 


County  Probation 
Offices  by  County 
Population  Groipings 

1955  Esto 
Populat i on 
in  000 ‘s 

Reported 

Stat  e 
Quest  • 
Usable 

Stat, 

Quest,  No 
Part ly  Stat , 
Usable  Quests 

No, 

Ind ivi 0 
Officer 
Que  St. 

Group  E 
Over  25,000 

536.6 

9 

*■  \ 

7 

2 3 

.15 

Bedfords 

40»8 

X 

X 

1 

Ciar ion  s 

39.3 

1/ 

j/ 

Clintons 

36,2 

X 

X 

1 

Elkss 

35.2 

X 

X 

1 

Greene : 

42.6 

X 

X 

3 

Hunt ingdon  s 

42.8 

X 

X 

1 

Jefferson: 

49.0 

X 

0 

Mifflin; 

44,9 

X 

X 

9 

Monroe ; 

36.0 

X 

X 

2 

Perrys 

26  ,2 

X 

0 

Susquehanna ; 

33.7 

1/ 

1/ 

Tioga; 

37,4 

X 

y 

1 

Vlarrens 

45.6 

X 

3 

VJayne  s 

26.9 

X 

0 

Group  F 


Under  25,000 

153.6 

5 

5 

0 4 

5 

Camerons 

7,7 

X 

X 

1 

F ores t s 

4,7 

X 

0 

Fu  Iton; 

10  o 7 

X 

0 

Juniata ; 

15,2 

X 

0 

Montour ; 

16.5 

X 

X 

1 

Pike : 

9.2 

A/ 

A/ 

Potters 

18.6 

X 

X 

1 

( Contd • ) 


[)unty  probation 
Pfices  by  County 
hpulation  Groupings 

Group  F 
, Under  25,000 

iiyder  ; 

Bil  1 ivan; 

Lii  on; 

fc/-omina ; 


TABLE  1 
( Contd • ) 

Stat , 

1955  Esto  Stat,  Quest,  No 

Population  Quest,  Partly  Stat, 

in  OOP*  s Reported  Usab le  Usable  Quest , 


23,0 
6,6 
25  oO 
16,4 


i/ 


No , 

Ind iv  1 • 
Of  f i ce  r 
Quest . 


i/ 


1 

0 


S)URCES;  (1)  Individual  Officer  Questionnaires  and  Statistical 

Quest i onnaires  • 

(2)  ”1955  Estimated  populations,”  Division  of  Statistics 

and  Records,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Commonv/ea  1 th  of  Pennsylvania  « 

_a/  Exclusively  domestic  reiationSo 

h/  Both  male  and  female  divisions;  counted  as  one 
probation  office, 

_c/  Serves  adult  misdemeanants  and  all  juveniles, 

1/  No  juvenile  data  submitted, 
e_/  Financial  data  furnished  only. 

_f/  Arrived  after  close  of  tabulations, 

£/  No  adult  data  submitted. 

j/  No  formal  probation  services  maintained;  assign- 
ments made  by  judges  informally, 

k/  Counted  as  one  office  for  statistical  reporting, 

J./  No  probation  office  in  1955, 

Questionnaires  were  not  mailed  to  the  domestic 
relations  offices  in  Erie,  Lycoming,  Mercer  and 
Northumberland  counties.  They  were  not  known 
to  survey  staff  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
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TABLE  2 


SUH/IMARY  OF  SURVEY'S  UNIVERSE,  SHOWING  NULIBER  OF  KNOWN 
PROBATION  OFFICES  IN  1955,  NUMBER  OF  OFFICES  RETURNING 
STATISTICAL  QUESTIONNAIRE,  QUALITY  OF  RETURNS  AND  PER- 
CENTAGES OF  RETURNS  OF  STATISTICAL  QUESTIONNAIRES  BY 

COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 


County  Population  Groupings 


Universe  Summary 

Tota  1 

A 

Over 

300,000 

B 

Over 

200,000 

c 

Over 

100,000 

D 

Over 

50,000 

E 

Over 

25,000 

F 

Under 

25,00 

Number  of  Counties 

67 

6 

10 

12 

14 

14 

11 

Total  probation 
offices  known  at 
time  of  study 

79  a/ 

15 

15 

ill- 

14 

12 

0 

y 

Number  probation 
offices  reporting 

59 

12 

14 

9 

10 

9 

5 

Number  statistical 
questionnaires 
usable  with  or 
wi  thout  acy  ust- 
ments 

44 

11 

8 

6 

7 

7 

5 

Number  statistical 
questionnaires 
only  partly 
usable 

15 

1 

6 

3 

3 

2 

0 

Number  probation 
offices  not  re- 
porting 

20 

3 

1 

X 

5 

4 

3 

4 

Percentage 
of  returns 

80% 

ob.% 

71% 

75% 

56^ 

Number  of  Indivi- 
dual Officer  Ques- 
tionnaires returned 

393 

286 

43 

26 

18 

15 

5 

SOURCE:  Appendix  Table  1 

Does  not  include  domestic  relations  offices  in  Erie, 
Lycoming,  Mercer  and  Northumber land  counties  or  the 
probation  office  in  Susquehanna  county^  two  offices 
in  Fayette  and  Crau'ford  counted  as  one  office. 


Prepared  by:  John  G,.  Yeager 


TABLE  3 


PERCENTAGES  REPORTED  BY  PERSONNEL  TYPES  IN  PENNSYLVi\.iiA 
PROBATION  OFFICES  FOR  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

DURING  1955 


Positions 

Tota  1 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Over  0\'-er 

100,000  50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25,00( 

Total 

100% 

71+ 

12 

7 

3 

3 

1 

Chief  Probation 
Officers 

100% 

22 

24 

15 

15 

15 

9 

Division  Heads 

100% 

91+ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jnit  Supervisors 

100% 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Senior  Probation 
Officers 

100% 

50 

39 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Probation  Officers 

100% 

81 

8 

6 

2 

3 

0 

Bookkeepers 

100% 

35 

41 

18 

6 

0 

0 

Becre tar  ies 

100% 

73 

11 

8 

4 

4 

0 

Cler  ical 

100% 

80 

14 

3 

3 

r 

ether 

100% 

20-^/ 

40^ 

0 

0 

o 

COMBINED 

GROUPINGS 

Total 

100% 

7ii 

12 

7 

3 

i 

Chief  and  Supervisory 
Probation  Officers 

100% 

58 

14 

9 

9 

9 

4 

Senior  and  Junior 
Probation  Officers 

100% 

8o 

10 

6 

C, 

2 

0 

Clerical 

100% 

74 

14 

7 

3 

2 

0 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Questionnaire:  V. 

Note:  *»-Less  than  0,^% 

Detention  Home,  Special  Investigators,  etc. 
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TABLE  4 


PERCENTAGES  AND  TOTAL  NUMBER  REPORTED  OF  PERSONNEL 
TYPES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  PROBATION  OFFICES  BY  COLWY 
POPULATION  GROUPINGS  DURING  1955 

County  Population  Groupings 

Over  Over  Over  Over  Over  Unde 


Positions 

Tota  1 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 

25,0 

Total 

o 

o 

100% 

1— • 

o 

o 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100; 

Chief  Probation 
Off icers 

3 

J> 

IS 

20 

36 

33 

100 

Division  Heads 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unit  Supervisors 

5 

7 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Senior  Probation 
Officers 

3 

c. 

8 

hr 

0 

0 

0 

Probation  Officers 

39 

42 

24 

33 

24 

33 

0 

Bookkeepers 

2 

1 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Secretaries 

19 

18 

17 

24 

20 

25 

0 

Clerical 

21 

23 

25 

9 

IS 

4 

0 

Other 

1^/ 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

COMBINED 

GROUPING 

S 

Tota  1 

100% 

100% 

100^ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100: 

Chief  and  Supervisory 
Probation  Officers 

15 

13 

17 

20 

36 

38 

100 

Senior  and  Junior 
Probation  Officers 

42. 

ii-4 

32 

37 

2b 

33 

0 

Clerical  and  Others 

43 

43 

.51 

43 

40 

29  . 

0 

Total  Number 
Reported 

700 

515 

p 

85 

« 

46 

25 

24 

5 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Questionnaire:  V, 


^ Detention  Home,  Special  Investigators,  etc. 
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TABLE  5 


AGE  GROUPING 

OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

AND  CHIEF 

PROBATION 

OFFICERS 

Probation 

Officer  Ac 

e Groups 

County 

Total 

Over 

Croups 

Officers 

21-30 

111 -so 

51-60 

61-70 

70 

A ^ 

271 

39 

Ll3 

76 

76 

29 

8 

B 

28 

3 

5 

4 

13 

3 

- 

C 

17 

2 

1 

2 

6 

5 

1 

D 

8 

- 

1 

4 

2 

1 

- 

E 

9 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

F 

- 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lotal 

333 

51 

88 

99 

39 

10 

Percent 

100^ 

Ikfo 

15% 

26% 

30% 

12% 

3% 

Chief  Probation  Officer 

Age  Groups 

Sounty 

Total 

Over 

Croups 

Chiefs 

21-30 

31-40 

lll-SO 

51-60 

61-70 

-10-. 

A 

12 

1 

3 

8 

B 

12 

- 

- 

5 

4 

3 

- 

c 

9 

- 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

D 

11 

1 

— 

2 

6 

- 

2 

E 

8 

1 

- 

1 

— 

4 

2 

F 

5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Iota  1 

57 

2 

2 

12 

23 

12 

6 

Percent 

100% 

4% 

kfo 

21% 

40% 

21% 

10% 

Crand 

Totals 

390 

48 

53 

100 

122 

51 

io 

percent 

100% 

12% 

Ikfo 

26% 

31% 

13^ 

L\./o 

‘SOURCE:  Individual  Officer  Questionnaire 


All  officers  classified  as  chiefs, 

% 


Prepared  by:  NPPA 


TABLE  6 


PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  REPORTED  AS 
RELATED  TO  PROBATION  WORK 

Reported  by  26  Chiefs  and  190  Probation  Officers 


Group  I 

All  GroupA  Groups  Group C Group D Group E All  - 
Previous  Chiefs  l58  15  7 6 Classifii 

Exper  i erce  26  p , O , * s F ,0, ’ s Pc 0«  ^ s P.0,  ^ s PpOp  j_s  as  Chief ; 


Auditor 

Clerk-Secretary 
Collector  1 

Court  Clerk 
Correctional 

Institutions  1 

Detention  Home 
Investigator  2 

Law  Enforcement  9 

Legal  Practice  2 

Ministry  1 

Nursi  ng 
Paro  le 

Personnel  Work 
Recreation  - 
Group  Work 
-'5-Social  V/ork  5 

-55-Teaching  L 

Tipstaff  - 1 


1 

3 1 
1 

2 r 

7 

4 

12  . . 

14  3 ' 1 


1 

1 

1 

6 1 
2 1 

10 

73  10  2 
20  2 1 


1 


1 

O 


2 I 

1 


1 


1 


i 


SOURCE:  Individual  Officer  Questionnaires 

-55-Only  social  work  listed  for  several  officers  reporting 
both  teaching  and  social  work  experience. 


Prepared  by:  NPPA 


TABLE  7 


YEARS  OF  PROBATION  EXPERIENCE  OF  PROBATION 
STAFF  BY  GROUPS  OF  COUNTIES 


Experience  Reported  by  344  Probation  Officers 

Years  Experience 


County 

l:oups 

Total 

Under  2 
Years 

5=2 

'A 

21k 

51 

57 

40 

B 

32 

a 

11 

2 

C 

20 

3 

8 

1 

D 

8 

4 

2 

E 

10 

4 

2 

p^/ 

bta  1 

344 

70 

80 

43 

Over 


23 


2 

4 

1 

1 


49 

8 

1 


26 


10 

1 


2 


14  4 

1 

1 


59 


27 


n 


15 


Isrcent  100%  j 20%  [ 23?^ 


21^ 


25fo 


11% 


b/  All  probation  officers  arc  classified  as  chiefs 

TABLE  8 

Experience  Reported  by  69  Chief  Probation  Officers 


ounty 

roups 


Under  2 

Total  Years  2-4  5-7 


8-10  11-15  16-20 


Over 

21-25  26-30  30 


A 

12 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

B 

12 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

C 

14 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

D 

15 

3 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

E 

9 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

F 

7 

1 

2 

1 

Ota  1 

69 

9 

11 

3 

12 

12 

11 

5 

2 

4 

ercent 

100^ 

13fo 

16^ 

22^ 

33% 

‘ 

\^%o 

OURCE: 

Ind  iv 

idual  Officer 

Quest 

ionna ire 

Prepared  by:  NPPA 


TABLE  9 

OTHER  OCCUPATION  OF  3?  PART  TIME  CHIEFS 
AND  PROBATION  OFFICERS 


OCCUPAT ION 


NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS 


Attorney 
Associate  Judge 
Constable 

County  Child  V'/elfare  Worker 
County  Detective 
Construction  Worker 
District  Attorney 
Graduate  Student 
Jail  Matron 
Justice  of  Peace 
Librarian 
Minister 

School  Guidance  Counselor 

Secretary 

Sheriff 

Store  Operator 
Teacher 
Tipstaff 
None 


1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 


SOURCE:  Individual  Officer  Questionnaires  and  staff  field 

notes. 


Prepared  by:  NPPA 


TABLE  10 


EDUCATIOMAL  ATTAINMENT  AND  YSaR  OF  APPOINTMENT 
REPORTED  BY  58  CHIEF  PROBATION  OFFICERS 


Year 

Some 

High 

bounty 

of 

Grade 

High 

School 

Some 

Co  1 lege 

Grad , 

Grad  • 

jroup 

App’t  Totals 

Schoo 1 

School 

Grad  o 

Col  lege 

Grad , 

Work 

Degree 

1954-56 

li/ 

1 

A 

1950-53 

1 

1 

1940-49 

3 

1 

2 

Prior  1940 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1954-56 

2^/ 

2 

B 

1950-53 

1 

1 

1940-49 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Prior  1940 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1954-56 

1 

1 

r 

1950-53 

1 

1 

1940-49 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Prior  1940 

4 

1 

3 

1954-56 

3^/ 

1 

1 

1 

D 

1950-53 

2 

1 

1 

1940-49 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Prior  1940 

1 

1 

1954-56 

ul/ 

1 

E 

1950-53 

1940-49 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Prior  1940 

3 

2 

1 

1954-56 

H7~ 

1 

p 

1950-53 

1 

1 

i 

1940-49 
Prior  1940 

1 

1 

Total  s 

58 

11 

7 

19 

6 

6 

2 

7 

Percent  of  Total  100^ 

CO 

t— 1 

12?? 

32?? 

11% 

t 

; iifo 

4?? 

1 — • 

73% 

1 

Z7% 

SOURCE;  Individual  Officer  Questionnaires 

a/  55??  of  chief  probation  officers  appointed  since 
~ January  1,  1954  had  less  than  college  graduation 
at  time  of  appointment. 
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TABLE  11 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND  YEAR  OF  APPOINTMENT 
REPORTED  BY  337  PROBATION  OFFICERS 


County 

Year 

Some 

High 

of 

Grade 

High 

School 

Some  College 

Grade 

Grac 

Group 

App*  t 

Tota 1 s 

School 

School 

Grad , 

College 

Grad » 

Work 

Degrc 

1954-56 

74i/ 

1 

5 

8 

7 

37 

12 

4 

A 

1950«53 

58 

4 

9 

11 

15 

10  ■ 

0 

w' 

1940-49 

87 

3 

11 

18 

15 

15 

17 

8 

Prior  1940 

52 

9 

10 

13 

8 

4 

4 

4 

1954-56 

15i/ 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

1 

B 

1950-53 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1940-49 

8 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Prior  1940 

1 

1 

1954-56 

4l/ 

2 

1 

1 

1950-53 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

C 

1940-49 

7 

2 

4 

1 

Prior  1940 

3 

2 

1 

D 

1954-56 

1950-53 

1940-49 

6^/ 

5 

2 

Prior  1940 

2. 

1 

1 

1954-56 

4a/ 

1 

2 

1 

1950-53 

1 

1 

b 

1940-49 

2 

2 

Prior  1940 

1 

1 

1954-56 

1950-53 

i/ 

F 

1940-49 
Prior  1940 

-■  • • 

Totals 

337 

IS 

36 

77 

54 

79 

47 

26 

Percent 

of  Total 

100%  1 

5% 

11% 

^ sJ'/O 

165^ 

Z3% 

14^ 

6% 

Percent 

1 

! 

( 

54% 

- 

46% 

SOURCE: 

Individual  Offi 

cer  Que 

st ionnaire  s 

a/  ^Z% 

of  Drobation  officers  appointed  since 

January  1, 

1954  had  less 

than 

college  gradua- 

t ion 

at  time  of  appointment  0 

b/  All  officers  classified  as  chiefSo 
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TABLE  12 


REPORTED  AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  PERSONNEL  TYPES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  PROBATION  OFFICES  BY  COUI\lTY  POPLLA.- 
TION  GROUPINGS  DUPING  1955  - 1956  FISCAL  YE/^R 


:! 

Positions 

Total 

A 

Over 

300,000 

B 

Over 

200,000 

C 

Over 

100,000 

D 

Over 

50,000 

E 

over 

25,000 

F 

Under 

25,000 

btal 

$3,645 

$3,819 

$3,487 

$3,201 

$2,721 

$2,363 

$480 

-hief  Proba- 
■lon  Officer 

4,210 

6,558 

5,016 

4,445 

3,302 

2,791 

480 

ivision 

eads 

5,793 

5,793 

hit  Super- 
visors 

4,312 

4,312 

enior  Proba- 
:ion  Officer 

4,300 

4,233 

4,716 

3,617 

robation 

Officers 

3,898 

3,981 

3,593 

3,174 

2,918 

2,672 

ookkeeper s 

3,560 

4,028 

3,112 

2,452 

2,880 

ecretar ies 

3,066 

3,379 

2,607 

2,207 

2,074 

1,593 

ler ica 1 

3,047 

3, 136 

2,704 

2,515 

2,312 

ither 

3,400l/  3,400^v 

/ 

Combined 

roupings 

$3,645 

$3,819 

$3,487 

$3,201 

$2,721 

$2,363 

$480 

:hief  and  Super- 
isory  Probation 
)fficers 

4,468 

5,097 

5,016 

4,455 

3,202 

2,791 

480 

ienior  and  Junior 
■Probation  Officers 

3,931 

3,991 

4,001 

3,426 

2,918 

2,672 

:ier  ica  1 

3,080 

3,280 

2,727 

2,335 

2,191 

1,593 

— 

SOURCEj  Statistical  Questionnaire;  V, 

a/  Detention  Home,  Special  Investigators,  etc. 


Prepared  by;  John  G,  Yeager 


TABLE  13 


County 

Group 

Salary 

Range 

High 

Median 

Low 

ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS 
REPORTED  BY  HIGHEST,  LOWEST  AND  MEDIAN 
AVERAGE  SALARY  PAID  IN  COUNTY  GRD  UPS 

DURING  1956 

Full  Time  Probation  Officer  Positions 

Part  Time 
Pro  bat  ion 
Officer 

Chief 

Ass’  t 
Chief 

Supervisor 

Probation 

Officer 

A 

$1Q,000 
6,500 
4, 148 

$6,926 

4,955 

3,300 

$7,777 

4,725 

3,925 

$6,564 

3,906 

2,500 

$3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

High 

7;200 

3,940 

5 . 250 

1,900 

B 

Median 

5,185 

4,170 

1,900 

Low 

4,200 

3,600 

— 

2,935 

1,900 

High 

5;  500 

4,500 

C 

Median 

4,500 

3,450 

Low 

3,100 



2,400 

— — — 

High 

4,200 

3,120 

3^240^/ 

D 

Median 

3,425 

2,817 

1,830 

Low 

2,800 

1,800 

430 

E 

High 

Median 

Low 

3,516 

2,500 

2,000 

2,904 

2-172 

1,200 

1 ; 500^/ 
1 , 200 
300 

High 

600^/ 

F 

Median 

390 

Low 

200 

SOURCE;  Individual  Officer  Questionnaires « 

a/  Includes  three  chief  probation  officers, 

y Includes  four  chief  probation  officci's, 

c/  All  positions  classified  as  chief  probation 
officers  • 


Prepared  by;  NPPA 


TABLE  14 


MONTHLY  CASELOAD  REPORTED  BY 
256  PROBATION  OFFICERS 

a/ 

Classified  by  V/ork  Units  and  Types  of  Cases—'' 
Number  of  Officers  within  these  Caselo ad  Ranges 


51 

76 

101 

126 

151 

176 

201 

251 

301 

County 

Under 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

L.0 

to 

to 

to 

Cverr 

Groups 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

250 

300 

400 

400 

A 

12 

5 

8 

17 

16 

11 

17 

11 

5 

Juve-  B 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

ni  le  C 

Cases  D 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

V, 

Only  E 

1^ 

r 

F 

Totals 

14 

8 

9 

21 

21 

12 

18 

12 

6 

0 

0 

A 

7 

1 

6 

10 

1 

11 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Adult  B 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Cases  C 
Only  D 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

3^ 

F 

Totals 

11 

2 

8 

11 

2 

12 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Juve-  A 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

7 

6 

1 

nile  B 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

and  C 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Adult  D 

4^ 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Cases  E 
F 

4^ 

6^ 

2® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals 

16 

o 

8 

6 

5 

1 

5 

11 

8 

7 

Grand 

Totals 

41 

16 

25 

38 

28 

25 

26 

26 

18 

13 

1 

Per- 

centage 


16^  I 


84^ 


31fo  j 69% 

SOURCE:  Individual  Officer  Questionnaires, 

a.  Caseload  computed  by  adding  work  units  for  supervision 
and  investigation  cases;  one  supervision  case  = one 
unit  one  prehearing  or  presentence  investigation  = five 
units;  one  preparole  investigation  = three  units.  Total 
includes  supervision  cases  reported  for  October  15,  1956 
and  monthly  average  of  investigations  completed  for  firs 
six  months  of  1956, 


(Contd , 


TABLE  14 
(Contd » ) 


Part- 

time  officers 

c 

Total 

includes 

three  part-time  officer 

Total 

inc 1 ude  s 

two 

part-time 

of f icers  0 

Total 

inc 1 ude  s 

one 

part-time 

officer  « 

Prepared  by;  NPPA 


TABLE  15 


PROBATION,  PAROLE  AND  AFTER  CARE  SERVICES 
ITEMS  RATED  AND  MAXIMUM  WEIGHTINGS 


Weighting s 


Item 

Item 

Item 

Item 

Item 

Item 

Item 

Item 


performed  in  every  case 

3 

points 

performed  in  most  cases 

e 

points 

performed  in  a few  cases 

1 

point 

performed  in  no  cases 

0 

point 

content  thorough 

3 

points 

content  fair 

z 

point  s 

content  meager 

1 

point 

content  none 

0 

points 

ADULT  PRESENTENCE  INVESTIGATIONS 

Investigation  Method;  Maximum  of  36  points 


Interview  defendant;  interview  complainant;  review  crime 
reports;  interview  arresting  officer;  interview  family;  interview 
collaterals;  visit  environment;  check  employment;  obtain  social 
history;  medical  examination  when  needed;  psychiatric  examination 
when  needed;  psychological  tests  v;hen  needed. 

Form,  of  Report;  Maximum  of  Three  Points 


Typewritten;  longhand;  oral. 

Content  of  Reports;  Maximum  of  18  Points 

Social  History;  Information  regarding  personal,  social, 
economic  and  environmental  factors  having  significant  influence 
on  offender’s  life;  age,  sex,  address  and  social  security  number; 
family  history;  intrafamily  relationships  and  home  situation; 
military  status  and  experience;  health  history;  educational 
background  and  capacities;  housing  and  environmental  characteristics 
religious  and  fraternal  affiliations  and  influences;  residence  and 
citizenship;  race  and  national  descent;  employment  status  and  ex- 
perience , 

Statement  of  Offense;  Description  as  to  nature,  time,  place 
and  other  details  and  circumstances  of  offense;  offender’s  own 
statement  of  offense,  why  he  committed  it,  and  meaning  it  had  for 
him;  circumstances  surrounding  offense  --  planned  in  advance, 
companions  involved,  extenuating  circumstances,  motivation. 

Prior  Record:  Information  obtained  from  clearance  with 

local  law  enforcement,  state  and  federal  identification  bureaus 
by  correspondence  with  probation,  institution  or  parole  offices 
of  prior  jurisdiction. 


(C  ■'.ntd  c ) 


TABLE  15 
(Contd  o ) 


Supplementary  Material;  Summarized  and  attached  clinical 
reports,  school  reports,  detention  or  jail  reports,  employer  and 
other  pertinent  contact  reports,  personal  references  and  pertinent 
correspondence  * 

Evaluation  of  Offender  and  Behavior  Causation;  A defini- 
tive personality  assessment  of  the  offender;  diagnostic  statement 
of  existing  character  disorders;  description  of  troubled  emotional 
areas  and  of  any  conflict  or  tension  which  adversely  affects  the 
behavior  of  the  offender;  an  interpretation  of  the  investigation 
findings  related  to  the  personality  evaluationo 

Plan  of  Treatment  and  Recommendation;  Recommendation  for 
or  against  probation  or  other  disposition  (if  court  permits); 
offender’s  needs  in  terms  of  rehabilitation  •= — special  help  with 
marital  problems,  medical  or  psychiatric  attention,  improve  family 
relationships,  guidance  in  choice  of  companions,  vocational  coimsel- 
ing,  etc«;  duration  and  conditions  of  treatment  required, 

ADULT  PREPAROE.E  INVESTIGATIONS 
Investigation  Method : Maximum  of  16  Points 

Interview  prisoner;  obtain  institutich  reports;  conduct 
post-sentence  investigation  if  pre-sentence  we.s  not  made;  visit 
environment;  visit  family,  check  employment , 

Form  of  Report;  Maximtim  of  Three  Points 

Typewritten;  longhand;  oral. 

Content  of  Reportt  Maximum  of  Z4  Points 

Social  history;  statement  of  offense;  sentence  served; 
institution  conduct  and  progress;  evaluation  of  prisoner  and 
attitude  in  regard  to  readiness  for  release;  evaluation  of  home, 
family  or  residence  for  his  return;  emplojmient  situation;  plan 
of  treatment  and  supervision, 

JUVENILE  PREHEARING  INVEST IGAT IONS 
Investigation  Method;  Maximum  33  Points 

Interview  offender;  interview  complainant;  review  arrest 
reports;  interview  arresting  officer;  interview  fam-ily;  interview 
school  officials;  review  other  agency  reports;  obtain  social 
history  medical  examination  v/hen  needed;  psychiatric  examination 
when  needed;  psychological  tests  v/hen  neededo 

Form  of  Report;  Maximum  of  Three  Points 

Typewritten;  longhand;  oral-, 


(Contd  0 ) 


TABLE  15 
(Contd • ) 


Content  of  Rapcr t : Maximum  of  16  Points 

(Similar  to  adult  schedule,) 

Social  history;  statement  of  offense;  prior  record; 
supp lementary  mater ia 1 ; evaluation  of  offender  and  behavior 
causation;  plan  of  treatment  and  recommendation. 

JUVENILE  AiMD  ADULT  SUPERVISION  SERVICES 

Post-Hearing  or  Post-Sentence  Invest iqat Ion  Method : Maximum  of 

Z1  Points  for  Juvenile  and  30  Points  for  A.dult  Schedules 

Same  items  as  prehearing  and  presentence  sciiedules  except 
’’interview  complainant”  and  ’’interview  arresting  officer’’  were 
de ie ted  o 

Supervision  Methods;  Maximum  of  Nine  Points 


Perfunctory  office  reporting;  routine  office  interviews; 
planned  office  interviews;  perfunctory  home  visits;  planned  home 
visits;  collateral  field  visits;  reporting  by  mail;  other  (tele- 
phone ) • 

Supervision  Content  (from  interviews) : Maximum  of  15  Points 

Casework  and  counseling;  planned  treatment  program;  super 
vision  related  to  causative  factors;  use  of  other  resources;  supe 
vision  varies  with  individual  cases. 

Supervision  Content  (from  records);  Maximum  of  30  Points 

Case  Record  Shows;  Time  and  place  of  contacts;  guidance 
and  counseling;  family  and  individual  relationships;  recognition 
of  causative  factors;  realistic  supervision  plans;  plans  are  re- 
lated to  delinquency  causes;  supervision  follows  plan;  case  pro- 
gress is  described;  use  of  other  resources;  record  too  brief  to 
give  essential  data. 

Type  of  Supervision  Service:  Maximum  of  Nine  Points 


Treatment ; The  use  of  casework  methods  to  discover 
underlying  soc ia  1 and  emotional  problems,  to  aid  the  proba- 
tioner (or  parolee)  in  gaining  insight  into  his  problems,  to 
guide  him  in  resolving  them,  and  to  help  him  obtain  professional 
treatment  for  problems  with  which  the  officer  cannot  cope. 

Service ; Skillfull  use  and  interpretation  of  community 
resources  and  special  services  to  aid  the  probationer, 

1 urvei 1 lance ; Supervision  methods  to  keep  well  informed 
of  the  whereabouts , activities  and  conduct  of  probationer. 


(Contd  o ) 


TABLE  15 
(Contd . ) 


Method  of  Recording;  Maximum  of  Three  Points 

Date  entry  only;  chronological  entry  only;  periodic 
summary  only;  chronological  entry  and  summaryo 

t 

Quality  of  Recording;  Maximum  of  Three  Points 
Thorough;  fair;  meager;  none. 


Prepared  by:  NPPA 


T.^LE  16 


Sll/IMARY  OF  INITIAL  COMPLAINTS  RECEIVED  IN  JUVENILE  PROBATION 
OFFICES  DURING  1955,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  FOR  DELINQUENCY  ANiJ 
DEPENDENCY-NEGLECT  CASES  BY  SEX  AND  BY  COUNTY  POPUL/.TION  GROUP- 
INGS, AND  REPORTED  NUiVBER  OF  INITIAL  COMPLAINTS  BY  COUNTY  POPU- 
LATION GROUPINGS 


Coimty  Population  Groupings 


Type  of 
Somplaints 

Tota  1 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Over 

100,000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25,000 

TOTAL  COMPLAINTS 

100^ 

75 

12 

7 

4 

2 

Male 

100^ 

75 

12 

7 

4 

2 

Female 

100% 

75 

11 

8 

4 

2 

-X* 

TOTAL  COMPLAINTS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Male 

77 

77 

77 

76 

76 

77 

61 

Female 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

23 

39 

De 1 inquency 
Somplaints 

81 

79 

84 

90 

82 

92 

63 

Male 

67 

66 

68 

70 

69 

72 

40 

Fema le 

14 

13 

16 

20 

13 

20 

23 

Dependency- 
Meg  lect 
Domplaints 

19 

21 

16 

10 

18 

8 

37 

Male 

10 

11 

9 

6 

7 

5 

21 

Fema le 

9 

10 

7 

4 

11 

3 

16 

Total 

Reported 

Complaints 

28954 

21666 

3394 

2186 

1079 

567 

62 

SOURCE;  Statistical  Questionnaire;  IXo 
Note;  * Less  than  0»5^ 


Prepared  by;  John  G.  Yeager 


TABLE  17 


PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  INITIAL  COMPLAINTS  OF  DELIN- 
QUENCY IN  JUVENILE  PROBATION  OFFICES  DURING  1955  BY  SEX  AND 

BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Groupings 


Method  of 
Dispositions 


Over  Over  Over  Over  Over  Undeir 
Total  300,000  ZOO , OOP  100,000  50,000  £5,000  £5,00C 


TOTAL 

DELINQUENCY 


100%  74  IZ 


8 4 £ 


COMPLAINTS 


100?^  100^  100^ 


100^  100^  100%  100% 


Complaints  Ad- 
justed without 
further  Action  £6 

Complaints 
Referred  to 

Other  Agencies  £ 

Complaints 
Supervised 
v/ithout  Court 

Action  7 

Petitions  Filed 

for  Juvenile 

Court  Hearing  54 

Other  Dispositions  6 

Pending  Complaints 
December  31,  1955  4 


£9 

1 


3 


55 

8 

4 


££ 


£1  39 


18 


0 


14 


£3 


£3  31 


5£ 

1 


49  48  48' 


£ 


54 


6 


8 15 


MALE 

DELINQUENCY 

COMPLAINTS 

Complaints  Ad- 
justed without 
further  Action 

Complaints  , 
Referred  to 
Other  Agencies 

Complaints 
Supervised 
v;ilhout  Court 
Action 


100%  74  1£  8 4 £ -x* 

100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100% 


£8 


>0  £0 


19  37  17 


0 


0 


14  ££  10  19 


16 


(Contd . ) 


TABLE  17 
(Contd , ) 

PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  INITIAL  COMPLAINTS  OF  DELIN- 
QUENCY IN  JUVENILE  PROBATION  OFFICES  DURING  1955  BY  SEX  AND 

BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Groupings 


Method  of 
Pi  spos i t ions 

Petitions  Filed 
for  Juvenile 
Court  Hearing 


Over  Over  Over  Over  Over 
Total  300,000  200,000  100,000  30^ 000  Z5 , 000 


Under 

25,00.) 


55  56 


56  53  49  52 


72 


Other  Dispositions 

Pending  Complaints 
December  31,  1955 


6 7 1 

3 3 6 


0 


12 


FEMALE 


DELINQUENCY 

100% 

71 

13 

10 

3 

3 

-'d 

COMPLAINTS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Complaints  Ad- 
justed without 
further  Action 

25 

23 

28 

29 

52 

20 

0 

Complaints 
Referred  to 
other  Agencies 

4 

2 

12 

4 

2 

0 

0 

Complaints 
Supervised 
without  Court 
Action 

8 

3 

14 

25 

5 

41 

58 

Petitions  Filed 
for  Juvenile 
Court  Hearing 

52 

59 

38 

37 

41 

34 

21 

Other  Dispositions 

7 

9 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Pending  Complaints 
December  31,  1955 

4 

4 

7 

1 

0 

5 

21 

SOURCE^  Statistical  Questionnaire:  IX. 

Note:  Less  than  0,5% 


Prepared  by:  John  G.  Yeager 


TABLE  18 


PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  INITIAL  COMPLAINTS  OF 
DEPENDENCY-NEGLECT  IN  JUVENILE  PROBATION ''OFFICES  DUR- 
ING 1955  BY  SEX  AND  BY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 


County  Population  Groupings 


Method  of 
Dispositions 

Total 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Over 

100,000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25.000 

TOTAL 

DEPENDENCY- 

NEGLECT 

100^ 

81 

10 

4 

4 

1 

* 

COMPLAINTS 

100^ 

100% 

100% 

100^ 

100% 

100^ 

100% 

Complaints  Ad- 
justed without 
further  Action 

£3 

Z6 

Z 

18 

27 

0 

0 

Compla ints 
Referred  to 
other  Agencies 

10 

8 

19 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Complaints 
Supervised 
without  Court 
Action 

3 

3 

2 

0 

18 

0 

97 

Petitions  Filed 
for  Juvenile 
Court  Hearing 

47 

42 

75 

82 

27 

93 

3 

Other  Dispositions 

17 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Pending  Complaints 
December  31,  1955 

\f 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MALE 

DEPENDENCY- 

NEGLECT 

100% 

81 

11 

4 

3 

1 

•)5- 

COMPLAINTS 

100% 

100% 

100^ 

100% 

100% 

100^ 

100^ 

Complaints  Ad- 
justed without 
further  Action 

Z3 

26 

3 

16 

35 

0 

0 

Complaints 
Referred  to 
other  Agencies 

8 

8 

..  17 

0 

9 

0 

0 

(Contd •) 


TABLE  18 
(Contd , ) 


PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  INITIAL  COMPLAINTS  OF 
DEPENDENCY-NEGLECT  IN  JUVENILE  PROBATION  OFFICES  DUR- 
ING 1955  BY  SEX  AND  BY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

Coun ty  Population  Groupings 


Method  of 
lispositl  ons 


Over  Over  Over  Over  Over  Under 
Total  300,000  200,000  100,000  50,000  3^^000  25,000 


omplaint s 
iUpervised 
Tthout  Court 

Action  4 

’etitions  Filed 

or  Juvenile 

!ourt  Hearing  46 

)ther  Dispositions  17 


0 28 


0 92 


42  • 


76 


84  28  100 


8 


21 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


^ending  Complaints 

December  31,  1955  -k-  0 


0 0 0 0 


FEMALE 

)EPENDENCY- 

NEGLECT  100^ 

lOMPLAINTS  100% 

Complaints  Ad- 
justed without 
further  Action  24 

Complaints 
deferred  to 

other  Agencies  H 

Complaints 
Superv i sed 
vithout  Court 

Action  3 

Petitions  F i led 

for  Juvenile 

Court  Heari  ng  45 


82  9 

100%  100% 

26  2 

9 21 

3 1 

. 42  74 


4 

100% 

20 

0 

0 

80 


4 

100% 

22 

40 

11 

27 


1 

100% 

0 

0 

0 

94 


100% 


0 


0 


100 


0 


other  Dispositions  jq  20  0 

Pending  Complaints 

December  31,  1955  0 2 


0 0 6 0 

0 0 0 r 


SG^JRCEi  St^.tistical  Questionnaire:  IXt 

VR'.te:  -X-  Less  than  0-,5% 

Prepared  ly:  John  Go  Yeager 


TABLE  19 

SUMHARY  CE  JLTv^EKiLE  COURT  DISPOSITIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  DuT.INQ 
1955,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  FOR  DELINQUENCY  AND  DEPENDENCY-NEGLECT 
CASES  BY  SEX  AND  BY  COUl^ITY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS,  AND  REPORTED 
NUI'^ER  OF  DISPOSITIONS  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Grouping 


Type  of 
Disposition 

Total 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Over 

100,000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25.000 

TOTAL 

DISPOSITIONS 

100% 

77 

11 

7 

3 

2 

Male 

100% 

75 

12 

8 

3 

2 

Female 

100% 

62 

8 

6 

2 

2 

-X* 

TOTAL 

DISPOSITIONS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Male 

77 

75 

83 

80 

82 

35 

81 

Female 

Z3 

25  

- 17 

20 

18 

15 

19 

De 1 inquency 
Di sposit ions 

80 

79 

79 

85 

87 

86 

66 

Male 

66 

64 

69 

72 

77 

77 

59 

Female 

14 

15 

10 

13 

10 

9 

7 

Dependency- 
Neg  lect 
Di spositions 

ZO 

21 

21 

15 

13 

14 

34 

Male 

11 

11 

14 

6 

5 

8 

22 

Fema le 

9 

10 

7 

7 

8 

6 

12 

Total  Reported 
Di spositions 

17601 

13500 

1893 

1276 

469 

429 

32 

SOURCE:  Statistical  Questionnaire:  XI. 

Note:  -"•  Less  than  0.5^ 


Prepared  by;  John  G.  Yeager 


TABLE  ZO 


PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  DELINQUENCY  CASES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  JUVENILE  COURTS  DURING  1955  BY  SEX  AND 
BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Groupings 


Method  of 
U spos i t ion 

Total 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Over 

100,000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25,00- 

:OTAL  DELINQUENCY 

100% 

76 

11 

8 

3 

2 

.'ISPOSITIONS 

100% 

100% 

100?^ 

100?^ 

100% 

100^ 

100% 

,'ismissals 

13 

IZ 

10 

16 

23 

26 

10 

..ransferred  to 
'Yiminal  Court 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

ommitted  to  State 
nst itutions 

6 

7 

5 

5 

A 

5 

28 

'.‘ommitted  to  County 
nst itutions 

6 

7 

4 

2 

3 

0 

n 

1 

Committed  to  State 
lided  Institutions 

4 

3 

8 

[Z. 

10 

10 

0 

Committed  to  Private 
institutions 

5 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

’laced  on  Probation 

55 

56 

51 

52 

50 

53 

52 

’laced  in  Foster 
lome  s 

1 

1 

1 

2 

*Jrv 

2 

10 

)ther  Dispositions 

9 

8 

18 

13 

7 

2 

0 

/ALE  DELINQUENCY 

loor. 

75 

11 

8 

3 

3 

DISPOSITIONS 

100^ 

100^ 

lOOf. 

100^ 

1CC% 

100% 

o 

a 

Dismissals 

14 

13 

10 

17 

25 

23 

n 

Transferred  to 
Criminal  Court 

1 

t\ 

1 

* * 

1 

1 

0 

Committed  to  State 
Inst itutions 

6 

7 

5 

5 

A 

5 

26 

Committed  to  County 
Inst i tut i ons 

6 

8 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Committed  to  State 
Aided  Inst;Lutions 

3 

2 

7 

5 

9 

9 

0 

( Contd  c ) 


TABLE  ZO 
(Contd* ) 

PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  DELINQUENCY  CASES  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  JUVENILE  COURTS  DURING  1955  BY  SEX  AND 
BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Groupings 

Method  of 
Disposition 

Total 

Over  Over 

300,000  200,000 

Ove  r 
100,000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Unde: 

25,01 

MALE  DELINQUENCY 

DISPOSITIONS 

Committed  to  Private 
Institutions 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

/> 

0 

Placed  on  Probation 

56 

57 

53 

53 

50 

58 

58i 

Placed  in  Foster 
Homes 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Other  Dispositions 

10 

8 

19 

15 

6 

3 

01 

FEMALE  DELINQUENCY 

100?^ 

82 

8 

6 

2 

2 

i 

DISPOSITIONS 

100?^ 

vt 

o 

o 

100^ 

lOQC 

100% 

100% 

100? 

Di smi ssa 1 s 

9 

7 

10 

9 

2 

52 

0 

Transferred  to 
Criminal  Court 

1 

1 

0 

0 

, 0 

Committed  to  State 
Institutions 

6 

7 

5 

4 

2 

5 

50 

Committed  to  County 
Institutions 

6 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

o.f 

Committed  to  State 
Aided  Institutions 

5 

n 

O 

12 

7 

21 

12 

ll 

o'l 

Committed  to  Private 
Institutions 

14 

14 

9 

17 

7 

10 

1 

OS 

Placed  on  Probation 

50 

52 

43 

4 7 

47 

16 

Placed  in  Foster  Homes  3 

3 

3 

11 

0 

5 

n 

50 

1 

Other  Dispositions 

7 

6 

13 

3 

21 

0 

SOURCE;  Statistical 

Questionnaire ; 

XI. 

1 

Note  -X-  Le 

ss  than 

0c5% 

' 

r-rv^'pared  by:  John  G.  V 

sagcr 

i 

TABLE  Z1 


PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  DEPENDENOY-NEGLECT  CASES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  JUVENILE  COURTS  DURING  1955  BY  SEX  AND 
BY  OOUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Groupings 


Method  of 
disposition 

Tota  1 

Over 

300^000 

Over 

200.000 

Over 

100.000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25.00C 

'^OTAL  DEPENDENCY- 
NEGLECT 

100% 

79 

12 

5 

2 

2 

-X* 

iISPOSITIONS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

i smi ssa 1 s 

8 

6 

12 

26 

2 

42 

18 

ransferred  to 
riminal  Court 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ommitted  to  State 
nstitut ions 

4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

hmmitted  to  County 
nst i tut  ions 

1 

-X- 

1 

12 

13 

0 

0 

ommitted  to  State 
.ided  Institutions 

0 

1 

1 

10 

0 

0 

:omjnitted  to  Private 
nst  i tut  ions 

16 

19 

6 

3 

8 

5 

0 

’laced  on  Probation 

22 

27 

0 

0 

27 

0 

C' 

’laced  in  Foster 
lomes 

32 

28 

45 

44 

17 

53 

9 

)ther  Dispositions 

17 

15 

33 

13 

23 

0 

73 

-lALE  DEPENDENCY- 
NEGLECT 

100% 

77 

14 

5 

1 

2 

)ISPOSITIONS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

)ismissals 

8 

5 

11 

28 

4 

58 

14 

'ransferred  to 
!^riminal  Court 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Committed  to  State 
Institutions 

5 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

•"N 

'ommitted  to  County 
Institutions 

2 

1 

1 

10 

21 

0 

Committed  State 

Aided  Irisi  i tut  i 

0 

-X- 

1 

0 

0 

(Contr^  c 


TABLE  Z1 
(Contd* ) 


PERCENTAGES  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  DEPENDENCY-NEGLECT  CASES 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA  JUVENILE  COURTS  DURI  NG  1955  BY  SEX  AND 
BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Groupings 


Method  of  Over  Over  Over  Over  Over  Under 

Disposition  Total  300,000  ZOO, 000  100,000  50,000  50,000  25, PC 

MALE  DEPENDENCY- 
NEGLECT 

DISPOSITIONS 


Committed  to  Private 


Institutions 

15 

19 

6 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Placed  on  Probation 

21 

Z7 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

Placed  in  Foster 
Homes 

32 

28 

48 

50 

29 

42 

14 

Other  Dispositions 

17 

14 

33 

7 

13 

0 

71 

FEMALE  DEPENDENCY- 
NEGLECT 

100^ 

82 

9 

6 

2 

1 

X 

f% 

DISPOSITIONS 

100?^ 

100^ 

100^ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Di srai ssa 1 s 

6 

6 

13 

25 

0 

17 

25 

Transferred  to 
Criminal  Court 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

Committed  to  State 
Institutions 

3 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Committed  to  County 
Institutions 

1 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

0 

Committed  to  State 
Aided  Institutions 

i 

0 

3 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Committed  to  Private 
Institutions 

16 

19 

6 

3 

11 

13 

0 1 

Placed  on  Probation 

23 

Z7 

0 

0 

25 

c 

0 

Placed  in  Foster  Homes 

30 

28 

41 

39 

3 

70 

0 

Other  Dispositions 

18 

16 

33. 

19 

31 

0 

75 

SOURCE;  Statistical 

Questionnaire : 

XI. 

Notef  Less  than  0*5^ 


Prepared  by:  John  G®  Yeager 


TABLE  22 


SUIVIMARY  OF  FORiVIAL  JUVENILE  INVESTIGATIONS  PERFORMED  FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA  JUVENILE  COURTS  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  PROBATION 
OFFICES  DURING  1955,  SHOV/ING  PERCENTAGES  OF  DELINQUENCY 
INVESTIGATIONS,  DEPENDENCY-NEGLECT  INVESTIGATIONS,  ADOP- 
TION INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  SEX  AND 
BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GFOUPINGS  AND  REPORTED  NUMBER  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  Population  Groupings 


Type  of 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Under 

;nvest  igat  ion 

Total 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

TOTAL 

iCO^ 

100% 

NVEST IGAT IONS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100^ 

)e  1 inquency 

73 

72 

73 

83 

63 

81 

53 

i)ependency-Neg  lect 

22  / 

23 

26 

14 

15 

12 

36 

adoption 

4^// 

W 

4 

"Vv 

2 

4 

7 

11 

Ither 

1 

1 

1 

18 

0 

0 

’ercentage  Total 

100 

79 

7- 

9 

3 

2 

*iv* 

MALE 

;WEST  IGAT  IONS 

100?^ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100;^ 

100% 

)e  1 inquency 

81 

80 

81 

69 

74 

88 

53 

:)ependency-Neg  lect 

1-/ 

17 

18 

11 

6 

9 

35 

adoption 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

12 

)ther 

-X- 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Percentage  Total 

100 

79 

7 

9 

3 

2 

-X- 

FEMALE 

[NVEST IGAT IONS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

)e  1 inquency 

53 

52 

45 

74 

35 

56 

50 

lependency-Neg lect 

40  / 

li/ 

41 

53 

26 

41 

23 

50 

\.dopt  ion 

6 

0 

6 

21 

0 

Ither 

1 

2 

0 

Id 

0 

0 

Percentage  Total 

100 

82 

5 

8 

3 

2 

X- 

Total  Reported 
Invest  ige 'c  i ons  z 

2850 

18165 

1518 

1992 

373 

483 

2 

SEX  PA.TIO:  73%  Malej  Z7%  Femalo 


SOURCE;  Statistical  Questionnaire;  X. 

Note;  -X*  Less  than  0^^% 

e/  Mere  Adoption  and  other  cases  were  included  In  the  total 
dee  to  nonsexual  differentiation.. 

Prsparea  by;  John  G»  Yeager 


TABLE  23 


SmmRY  OF  TOTAL  JUVENILE  CASEl.OADS  SUPERVISED  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  PROBATION  OFFICES,  AS  OF  DECEI\/iBER  31, 
1955,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  FOR  TYPES  OF  CASELOADS 
BY  SEX  AND  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS,  PER- 
CENTAGES OF  TOTAL  YEARLY  NET  CH/'JvjQE  IN  CASELOADS, 
BY  SEX  FOR  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS  AND  TOTAL 
NUi\©ER  OF  CASES  REPORTED  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION 

GROUPINGS 


Coun t y P op ulation  Gro up inq s 


Type  of  Caseload 

Total 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

^00,000 

Over 

LOO,OCO 

Over 
50 , 000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

.^5_„oor 

TOTAL  CASELOADS 

lOCvt 

75 

8 

7 

6 

4 

Male 

1C  Cfo 

75 

8 

7 

6 

4 

-X* 

Fema le 

100% 

75 

7 

8 

5 

5 

-X- 

TOTAL  CASELOADS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Male 

80 

81 

85 

78 

83 

75 

83 

Fema le 

20 

19 

15 

22 

17 

25 

17 

Juvenile  Proba- 
tion Cases 

87 

95 

70 

60 

67 

53 

38 

Male 

70 

76 

62 

44 

55 

45 

36 

Female 

17 

19 

8 

IS 

12 

8 

2 

Unofficial  Juvenile 
Probation  Cnses 

7 

1 

20 

18 

2"'’ 

n A 

C 'i: 

50 

Ma  le 

5 

1 

16 

1 5 

23 

21 

38 

Fema  le 

2 

4 

o 

4 

13 

12 

Juvenile  Parole 
Cases 

6 

4 

10 

22 

6 

18 

12 

Male 

5 

4 

7 

•• 

,L 

0 

9 

10 

Fema  le 

1 

-:<• 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

TOTAL  NET 
YEARLY  CHANGE 

8e5% 

6 ,2% 

15,7% 

6 c9% 

14,6% 

33.7% 

50,0% 

Male 

9ol 

6c4 

20,2 

8,3 

16,0 

31c3 

53,9 

Fema le 

6,1 

5,4 

-3c7 

2c2 

8 c 4 

39,7 

33,3 

Total  Reported 
Juvenile  Supervised 
Case  s 

15910 

11879 

1322 

1059 

896 

670 

48 

SOURCES  Statistical  Questionnaire 

; XIII 

, XIV,  ,X 

:v. 

r.,ote?  Minus  denotes  decrease’  ■•-•less  then  0c>5^ 

Prepared  hy;  John  Gp  Yeager 


TABLE  £4 


SUMMARY  OF  CRIMINAL  COURTS’  ACTIVITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
DURING  1955,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION 
GROUPINGS  AND  BY  METHODS  OF  DISPOSITIONS  OF  CONVICTED 
CASES  AND  NUI\SER  OF  CONVICTIONS  REPORTED  BY  COUNTY 

POPULATION  GROUPINGS 

County  P o p u lation  Groupings 


Method  of 
)i  sposit  ion 

Total 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Over 

100,000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

2^000 

Under 

25,000 

TOTAL 

:ONVICT IONS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

sentenced  tc 
Hate  Prisons 
Dr  Reformatories 

8 

9 

6 

7 

6 

4 

6 

Placed  on  Proba- 
tion or  Suspended 
Sentence 

£6 

32 

20 

19 

15 

34 

26 

Sentenced  to  Local 
Jail  or  Workhouse 

29 

32 

24 

Z7 

30 

23 

26 

'ine  and  Cost  Only 

22 

18 

23 

30 

28 

Z1 

32 

Committed  to  a 
Juvenile  Institution 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Dther  Sentences 

1 

14 

8 

26 

16 

20 

1 1 

8 

TOTAL 

CONVICTIONS 

100^ 

51 

23 

10 

10 

5 

1 

Sentenced  to 
State  Prisons 
or  Reformatories 

100% 

60 

19 

9 

8 

3 

1 

Placed  on  Proba- 
tion or  Suspended 
Sentence 

100% 

62 

18 

7 

6 

6 

1 

Sentenced  to  Local 
Jail  or  Workhouse 

100% 

57 

19 

9 

10 

4 

1 

Fine  and  Cost  Only 

100% 

43 

24 

13 

12 

6 

2 

Committed  to  a 
Juvenile  Institution 

100% 

57 

14 

10 

12 

4 

3 

Other  Sentences 

100% 

27 

43 

11 

14 

4 

1 

Number  of 
Dispositions 

24056 

12319 

5634 

2294 

2411 

1138 

260 

SOURCE:  Summary  Table,  Judicial  Criminal  Statistics:  Dispositions  of 

Defendants  in  Criminal  Cases  in  Trial  Courts  by  County;  1955 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Department  of  V/elfare, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Prepared  by:  John  G,  Yeager 


Table  z5 


SUMl/lARY  OF  TOTAL  ADULT  CASELOADS  SUPERVISED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
PROBATION  OFFICES,  AND  OF  SPECIAL  PROBATION  CASES  SUPERVISED 
BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE,  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1955, 
SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  FOR  TYPES  OF  CASELOADS  BY  SEX  AND  BY  COUTITY 
POPULATION  GROUPINGS  AND  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE,  PER- 
CENTAGES OF  TOTAL  YEARLY  NET  CHANGES  IN  CASELOADS  BY  SEX  FOR 
COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE, 
AND  TOTAL  NU-.SER  OF  CASES  REPORTED  BY  COUI4TY  POPULATION  GROUP- 
INGS AND  PENNSYLV.'ANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

County  Population  Groupings 


Pa. 


Type  of 
Case  loads 

Total 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Over 

100,00^ 

Ove  r 
50,000, 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25,000 

Bd . of 
Paro  le 

TOTAL 

CASELOADS 

100^ 

80 

7 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Male 

100?^ 

78 

8 

4 

5 

4 

1 

Fema  le 

100^ 

91 

5 

1 

1 

2 

i/ 

TOTAL 

CASELOADS 

100^ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100.^ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Male 

86 

85 

90 

95 

96 

94 

9 7 

100 

Fema le 

14 

15 

10 

5 

4 

6 

3 

Adult 
Probat i on 
Cases 

76 

77 

59 

72 

64 

96 

85 

100 

Ma  le 

6 4 

64 

53 

69 

60 

90 

82 

100 

/ 

Fema  le 

12 

13 

6 

3 

4 

6 

3 

l/ 

Adult 
Paro  le 
Cases 

24 

23 

'41 

28 

36 

4 

15 

Ma  le 

22 

21 

37 

25 

36 

4 

15 

me> 

Fema le 

2 

2 

4 

2 

t\ 

\f^ 

0 

TOTAL  NET 

YEARLY 

CHANGE 

Total 

Caseloads 

Zo^% 

-0.4% 

20.6?^ 

25  :,0%> 

9r.0% 

5,9% 

4 1 o5% 

-10.74% 

Ma  le 

3.5 

-0o2 

18,5 

ZZ  ,Z 

8.0 

4.9 

43.1 

-10,74 

Female 

1.7 

-1.5 

45.5 

137.5 

35.7 

25.7 

0.0 

l/ 

Total  Cases 
Reported20327 

16148 

1504 

826 

845 

771 

75 

158 

( Contd 


TABLE  25 
(Contd • ) 


(1)  Statistical  Questionnaire;  VI,  VII,  and  VTII, 

(2)  ’’Report  on  Special  Probation  and  Parole  Cases,” 
by\/illiam  L.  Jacks,  Statistician^  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Parole,  dtde  November  26,  1956, 

Note;  Minus  denotes  decreases;  -::-less  than  0,5/S, 

_a/  Data  on  special  female  probation  or  parole  cases 
assigned  to  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  are  not 
available  and  are  not  malntaned  due  to  fewness  of 
number. 


Prepared  by;  John  G.  Yeager 


TABLE  £6 


SUMTER Y OF  ADULT  PROBATION  SERVICES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  FOR  COUNTY  POPU- 
LATION GROUPINGS  AND  SPECIAL  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE  PROBATION 
CASES,  SHOV.'ING  PERCENTAGES  OF  YEARLY  CHANGES  IN  PROBATION  CASELOADS 
DURING  1955  BY  SEX,  PERCENTAGES , OF  PROBATION  CASES  BY  SEX  AS  OF  DE- 
CEi\BER  31,  1955,  PERCENTAGES  OF  PRESENTENCE  INVESTIGATIONS  DURING 
1955  BY  SEX,  aND  PERCENTAGES  OF  SPECIAL  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  PAROLE' 
SPECIAL  PROBATION  CASES  AS  OF  DECEiVBER  31,  1955  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION 

GROUPINGS 


County 

Population  Groupings 

Adult  Proba- 
tion Summary  Total 

Over 

300,000 

Over 

200,000 

Ove  r 
100,000 

Over 

50,000 

Over 

25,000 

Under 

25,000 

Pa 
Bd,  1 
Paro 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
NET  YEARLY 
CR-!^GE 

Total  Proba- 
tion Cases 

2.  • 2% 

O.l^o 

10.6% 

32.4% 

10.6% 

5.0% 

39.1% 

-10. 

Ma  le 

2.3 

0.3 

8,6 

31.3 

8o9 

3.7 

40.9 

-10. 

Fema  le 

1.8 

-0.4 

49,2 

75,0 

41.7 

30.3 

0.0 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
ADULT  PROBA- 
TION CASES 

Total  Adult 
Probat  ion 
Cases 

100% 

81 

6 

4 

3 

5 

Male  85?^ 

100% 

79 

6 

4 

4 

5 

1 

Female  15% 

100% 

92 

4 

1 

1 

2 

-X- 

PERCENTAGE  OF 

PRESENTENCE 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Total  Pre- 
sentence In- 
vest igat  ions 

100% 

15 

9 

5 

15 

56 

0 

Male  91% 

100% 

11 

9 

5 

16 

59 

0 

Female  9% 

100% 

49 

13 

0 

6 

32 

0 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
SPECIAL  PA.  BD 
OF  PAROLE  PRO- 
BATION CASES 

9 

100% 

71 

7 

2 

3 

13 

4 

(Contd • ) 


SOURCES: 


t/£LE  26 
(Contd . ) 


(1)  Statistical  Questionnaire:  VI  and  VIII. 

(2)  ’’Report  on  Special  Probation  and  Parole  Cases," 
by  William  L*  Jacks,  Statistician,  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Parole,  dtdc  November  28,  1956c 

Note:  Minus  denotes  decreases;  v:-less  than  0,5^. 

^ Data  on  special  female  probation  or  parole  cases 
assigned  to  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  are  not 
available  and  are  not  maintained  due  to  fewness 
of  number, 

b/  Investigations  of  special  probation  and  parole 

cases  are  not  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Parole  prior  to  assignment  of  special  probation 
cases  to  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Parole  oy  various 
Judges . 


Prepared  by:  John  Gc  Yeager 


TABLE  £7 


SUIW.1ARY  OF  FORmL  ADULT  INVEST IGAT IONS  DURING  1955  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA PROBATION  OFFICES,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  FOR  TYPES  OF 
INVESTIGATIONS  BY  SEX  AND  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROUPINGS,  AND 
TOTAI.  NUVBER  OF  INVEST  IGATIONS  REPORTED 

County  Population  Grouping 


Type  of 
Invest iqat ion 

Total 

Over 

300.000 

Over 

200,000 

Over 

100,000 

Ove  r 
50.000 

Over 

25.000 

Under 

25,000 

TOTAL 

INVESTIGATIONS 

100% 

21 

15 

7 

16 

41 

Ma  le 

100% 

17 

15 

7 

18 

43 

-X* 

Fema le 

100% 

54 

14 

2 

5 

25 

0 

TOTAL 

INVESTIGATIONS 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Ma  le 

90 

74 

91 

97 

97 

94 

100 

Fema  le 

10 

26 

9 

3 

3 

6 

0 

Pre  sentence 
Invest igat ions 

7Z 

51 

45 

52 

65 

99 

0 

Ma  le 

65 

35 

39 

52 

62 

94 

0 

Fema le 

7 

16 

6 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Preparole 
Inve  st igat  ions 

Z8 

49 

55 

48 

35 

1 

100 

Male 

Z5 

39 

52 

45 

35 

100 

Female 

3 

10 

3 

3 

1 

0 

Total 

Invest! gat  ions 
Reported 

930 

194 

139 

61 

153 

381 

2 

SOURCE;  Statistical  Questionnaire;  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
Note;  -:c-Less  than  G»5%. 


Prepared  by;  John  G.  Yeager 


Ty\BLE  28 


I 


SUMVIARY  OF  ADULT  PAROLE  SERVICES  IN  PENNSYLVAj\I Ia  FOR  COL’N^Y 
POPULATION  GROUPINGS,  SHOWING  PERCENTAGES  OF  YEARLY  CHANGES 
IN  PAROLE  Caseloads  dup.ing  1955  by  sex,  percentages  of  faro.le 
CASES  BY  sex  AS  OF  DECElViBER  31,  1955,  PERCENTAGES  OF  PRE- 
PAROLE investigations  by  sex  during  1955,  AND  FIATIOS  OF  RE- 
PORTED PAROLES  RECEIVED  BF  PROBATION  OFFICES  TO  REPORTED  PRE- 
PAROLE INVESTIGATIONS  DURING  1955  BY  COUNTY  POPULATION  GROL'P- 

INGS 

County  Population  Groupings 


Adult  Parole 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Summary 

Total  300,000 

200,000 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 

25,000 

PERCENTAGE  OF  NET 
YEARLY  CHANGE 


Total  Parole  Cases 

2,9^ 

— 2 , Z%o 

00.0% 

9.0% 

6.6% 

38.1^ 

57.1% 

Ma  le 

3,1 

-1,6 

36,2 

2.9 

6,7 

47,4 

57,1 

Fema  le 

1,2 

-8,2 

76,7 

325.0 

6o6 

6,7 

0,0 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
ADULT  PAROLE 
CASES 

Total  Parole  Cases 

100% 

75 

13 

5 

6 

1 

Male  9Z% 

100% 

75 

12 

5 

7 

1 

Female  8 

100^ 

82 

13 

4 

1 

PERCENTAGE  OF 
PREP-AROLE  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS 

Total  Preparole 


estigat ions 

100% 

36 

29 

1 .1 

21 

2 

X 

Ma  1 e e>9% 

100% 

33 

31 

12 

23 

/% 

1 

Female  11 

100% 

63 

17 

7 

3 

10 

0 

RATIOS  OF  RE- 
PORTED PAROLES 
TO  PREPAROLE 
INVESTIGATION 

Total  Preparole 


Investigations 

10,4% 

16,8?? 

6 .6%) 

7,7^ 

5 oZ% 

13,8^ 

4.0% 

Ma  le 

1 1 ,2 

21.9 

6,6 

7.7 

3.2 

52,0 

4.0 

Fema  le 

6,0 

6.8 

6 .0 

8,0 

2 e 0 

1 ,0 

0.0 

Prepared  by;  John  G.  Yeager 


muE  ^9 


Status 

of 

Cases 

Dis- 
charged 
up  to 
10/1/56 

Under 

Super- 

vision 

10/1/56 

Total 


Percent 


SOURCE : 


Sm/H/IARY  OF  SPECIAL  PROBATION  PAROLE  CASES 
UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF 
PAROLE  FROM  AUGUST  1941  TO  OCTOBER  1956;  BY 
STATUS  OF  CASFS:  BY  COUNTY  GROUPING  AND  NUMBER 

OF  COUNTIES 


Group  A Group  B Group  C Group  D Group  E Group  F 
Total  6 6 7 4 4 4 

Cases  Counties  Counties  Counties  Counties  Counties  Counties 


342  235  32 


13  20  29  13 


169  125 13 5 9 11  6 

511  360  45  10  29  40  19 


100^  70  9 3-6  8 -4 


’’Report  on  Special  Probation  and  Parole  Cases,”  by 
William  L,  Jacks,  Statistician,  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Parole,  dtd*  November  28,  1955. 


Prepared  by:  John  G.  Yeager 


PENIIGYLVANIA  PROBATION  SURVEY 
for  the 

GOVERNOR'S  COMVIISSION  ON  PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  AFFAIRS 

and  the 

GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

by  the 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE  ASSOCIATION 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  BEFORE  OR  BY  NOVEMBER  15,  1956 

Return  to:  Mr«  John  G.  Yeager 

-'Bureau  of  Corrections 
Box  200 

CSriip  Hill,  Pennsylvania 


I  Your  Name: ' 

II  Name  of  County; 

III  Court  (s)  served  by  you  and  your  staff; 


IV  Expenditures  for  your  probation  office  during  1955; 
A.  Salaries  and  V.^ages; 

1,  Probat  ion . of f ieers  $ 

2,  Clerical  staff  $ 

3,  Clinic  staff  $ 

4,  Other  (specify) 

$ 

Sa  lary/!,Vage  Total  $ 

Bs  Maintenance  and  operation  (including  travel)  ^ 

Cm  Capital  outlay-  (bui-l-ding  and  equipment)  $ 

D.  Support  of  persons  in  institutions,  foster 

homes,  etc*  f, 

Ee  For  medical  services  $ 

F.  For  psychiatric  or  psychological  services'  $ 

Other  (specify) ^ ^ ^ $ 

Grand  Total  of  Expenditures  $ 


G. 


V  Number  of  probation  office  staff  and  salary  range  for  position: 

Position  No»  of  Staff  Salary  Range  (min,andma> 

A.  Chief  Probation  Officer 
B*  Division  Heads 

C*  Unit  Supervisors  " 

D*  Probation  Officers  (Sr.) 

£•  Probation  Officers  

F.  Bookkeepers  . 

G.  Secretaries  

H.  Clerks  

I.  Others  

VI  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  Terminer  Court  Probation  Cases  for 
1955*  (Complete  only  if  your  office  serves  these courts.) 

Men  Women  Tota 1 

A,  Total  cases  on  probation  on 

January  1,  1955:  

B,  Total  cases  placed  on  probation 

during  1955:  

C,  Total  presentence  investigations 

completed:  

D*  Total  cases  revoked  and  committed: 

E.  Revoked  cases  reinstated  to 

probation:  

F,  Total  cases  discharged  or  expired:  

G*  Total  cases  on  probation  on 
December  31,  1955: 

VII  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  Terminer  Court  Paro le  Cases  for 
1955*  (Complete  only  if  your  office  supervi ses  parolees.) 

Men  V/omen  Tota  1 

■ A'.  Total  cases  on  court  parole,  ^ 

January  1,,1955;  


VII  (Contd.) 


Men  V/omen  Total 


B,  Total  placed  on  court  parole 
during  1955:  (Including  those 

from  state  institutions) 


C.  Total  preparole  investigations 
completed : 

D.  Total  paroles  revoked  and  re- 
committed : 

E.  Revoked  cases  reinstated  to 
parole : 


F.  Total  parolees  discharged  or 
expired : 

G.  Total  cases  on  court  parole, 
December  31,  1955: 


III  Municipal  and  County  Court  Adult  Probation  Cases  for  1955* 

(Applies  only  to  Philadelphia  Municipal  and  Allegheny  County 
Court  probation  offices.) 

Men  V/omen  Total 

A#  Total  cases  on  probation  on 

January  1,  1955:  


Bo  Total  cases  placed  on  probation 
during  1955: 

C.  Total  presentence  investigations 
completed: 

Do  Total  cases  revoked  and  committed: 


E,  Total  reinstated  to  probation: 


F.  Total  cases  discharged  or  expired; 

G,  Total  cases  on  probation  on 
December  31,  1955: 


IX 


Disposition  of  Juvenile  Intake  Cases  (initial  complaints)  for 
1955,  (Complete  only  if  your  office  serves  this  court,) 


De 1 inquency 
Boys  Girls  Tota 1 


Dependency 
or  Neglect 
Boys  Lrir'ls  Tota 


A,  Total  complaints  or 

referrals  to  probation 
office : 


IX  (Contd.) 


Dependency 
De 1 inquency  or  Neglect 

Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Tota 


B#  Complaints  adjusted 

without  further  action; 


C«  Complaints  (cases) 
referred  to  other 
agencies ; 

D*  Cases  supervised  with- 
out court  action; 


Eo  Petitions  filed  for 

juvenile  court  hearing; 

Fe  Other  (Specify); 


Go  New  complaints  pending 

December  31,  1955;  ____ 

X Juvenile  Court  Investigations  Completed  during  1955; 

Boys  Girls  Tota 

A,  Delinquency  cases;  , 

B*  Dependency  cases  or  neglect  cases; 

C.  Adoption  cases;  

D.  Other  (specify) 


XI  Juvenile  Court  Dispositions  for  1955; 

De 1 inquency 
Boys  Girl s Tota 1 


Dependency 
or  Neglect 

Boys  Girls  Tota 


A,  Total  children  who 
appeared  before  the 
juvenile  court; 

B*  Total  whose  cases  were 
dismissed; 

C.  Total  transferred  to 
criminal  court; 


XI  (Contd.) 


Dependency 
De 1 inquency  or  Neglect 

Roys  Girls  Tota  1 Boys  Girls  Total 


Total  c omm i 1 1 e d to. 
state  institutions: 


Total  committed  to 
county  institutions: 


Total  committed  to 
state  aided  institu- 
t i ons : 


Total  committed  to 
private  institutions: 


Total  placed  on  pro- 
bation: 


Total  placed  in  foster 
home  s : 


Other  dispositions 
( specify) : 


Placement  of  Juvenile  Probation  Cases  for  1955: 

Dependency 
De 1 inquency  or  Neglect 

Boys  Girls  Tota 1 Boys  Girls  Total 

A,  Returned  to  own  homes: 


B,  Placed  in  relatives 
home  s ; 


Ce  Placed  in  foster  hom.es: 


D*  Placed  in  boarding 
home  s : 


E,  Placed  in  rooming 

house : 

l.III  Official  (court  adjudicated)  Juvenile  Probation  Cases  for  1955: 
(Including  delinquency,  dependency  and  neglect  cases*) 

(■ 

Boys  Girls  Total 


A.  Total  official  cases  on  probation, 
January  1,  1955: 


Kill  (Contd.) 


B. 

C, 

D = 
E* 


Total  placed  on  probation  during  1955: 

Total  cases  revoked  and  committed: 

Total  cases  discharged  and  closed: 

Total  official  cases  on  probation, 
December  31,  1955: 


Bovs  Girls  Tota 


XIV 


Unofficial  (not  court  adjudicated)  Juvenile  Probation  Cases  for 
1955o  (Including  delinquency,  dependency  and  neglect  cases.) 


Bovs  Girls  T ota 


A,  Total  unofficial  cases  under  supervision 
January  1,  1955: 

B.  Total  placed  under  supervision  during 
1955  (See  IX  D.): 


C.  Total  referred  for  official  court  action: 


D.  Total  discharged  from  supervision:  

Eo  Total  unofficial  cases  under  supervision 

December  31,  1955:  

XV  Juvenile  Institution  Parole  (aftercare)  Cases  for  1955^  (Comple' 
only  if  your  office  supervises  these  courts.) 

Boys  Girls  Tota 

A.  Total  Juvenile  parolees  under  supervision 

January  1,  1955:  

B.  Total  received  for  supervision  during 

1955;  


Co  Total  revoked  and  returned  or  re- 
committed : 


D.  Total  discharged  from  supervision: 

Eo  Total  juvenile  parolees  under  supervision 
December  31,  1955: 


XVI 


Huntingdon  Institution  Defective  Delinquency  Cases  lor  1955; 
(Complete  only  if  your  office  supervises  these  parole  cases,) 

Ao  Total  Cases  under  supervision 

January  1,  1955:  

B.  Total  received  for  supervision 

during  1955;  

C.  Total  returned  to  the  institution; 


Da  Total  discharged  from  supervision; 

£,  Total  cases  under  supervision 
December  31,  1955; 


INDIVIDUAL  OFFICER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


INSTRUCTIONS 

This  questionnaire  is  for  the  statewide  probation  study  being 
conducted  for  the  Governor ' s .Commi ssion  on  Penal  and  Correctional 
Affairs  and  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  by  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  The  contents  will  be 
confidential  to  the  survey  staff  and  v/i  1 1 be  used  to  develop  a 
profile  of  all  probation  officers  and  their  workload.  Your  name 
is  requested  only  to  be  certain  that  a completed  form  is  received 
from  all  officers. 

This  form  should  be  completed  by  all  persons  doing  probation 
v/ork  exc  lusive  ly  o£  in  addition  to  other  work  as  court  clerk, 
secretary,  county  detective,  etc. 

Upon  completion  (before  November  15), .please  give  to  your 
chief  probation  officer  for  mailing  or  mail  directly  to: 

Mr,  John  G,  Yeager,  Statistician 
Bureau  of  Corrections 
Box  i^OO 

Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania 


1,  Your  name: County  served: 

2,  Male: Female:__ Court  (s)  served; 


Title  of  your  present  position: 

4,  Date  first  appointed  as  probation  officer: 

5p  Years  of  paid  probation  experience: 

6,  Are  you  serving  full  time: or  part  time: 

7,  If  part  time,  what  is  your  other  occupation: 


8,  Years  of  paid  experience  in  work  related  to  probation: 
9o  What  was  the  related  work: 


10,  Niimber  of  cases  under  your  supervision  on  October  1,  1956j 


Male 


Adult 

Probat  loners 


Female 


Huntingdon 

Parolees 


Official 
Court  Juvenile 

Parolees  Probationers 


Unof f ic ia 1 
Juvenile 
Probationers 


Dependency  & 
Juvenile  Neglect 

Parolees  Cases 


Male  - 
Fema le 


llo  Number  of ■ inve st igat i ons  you  were  assigned  from  January  1 
to  July  1,  1956: 


Ad  u 1 1 

Pre  sentence 

Adult 
Prepare le 

Juvo  (Social) 
Prehearing 

Juveni le 
Preparole 

Adoption 

M. 

Fa 

M»  j F c 

Mo 

Fo 

Mo 

Fo 

Me 

Fo 

t 

1 

. 

Other : 


j-' 

! 

F. 

IZ  0 V/hat  other  probation  duties  do  you  perform: 


13o  How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  estimate  you  average  in  doing 
probation  work? 

14a  Please  estimate  below  the  precentage  of  the  total  hours  per 

week  you  spend  (including  travel  time)  in  each  of  your  proba- 
tion duties: 

Investigation  Work:  Administration:  ••  

Case  Supervision  Work:__ Clerical,  Typing,  Bookkeeping: 

Case  Recording:  Other  (specify): 
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• (Contd.) 

Collection  of  Monies ; 

Staff  Supervision;  

15,  Your  age;  (Check  proper  group) 

Z1  to  30  : 31  to  40  : 41  to  50  ; 

51  to  60  ; 61  to  70  ; Over  70  

16,  Your  education:  (Circle  highest  grade  completed  - specify 

degree  ( s ) . ) 

Grade  School;  to  6 7 8 College:  1234  Degree; 

High  School;  1234  Graduate  Work;  1234 

Graduate  Degree; 

17,  What  was  your  college  major? 

18,  In  what  field  was  your  graduate  work; 


19o  Additional  training  you  have  had; 

20,  Your  present  annual  salary  (before  deduct  ions ) :_ 

21,  For  work  transportation  do  you  use;  County  Car; 

Public  Transportation; ; Personal  Car; 

Mileage  Rate;  


NATIONAL  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS 


Honorary  President 
Roscoe  Pound 


Chairman  of  the  Boat’d 
Justice  Miles  F.  McDonald 


President 

Alfred  E.  Driscoll 


Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Mrs.  Caroline  K,  Simon 


Vice  Presidents 
William  Dean  Emeree 
Judge  Edwin  L.  Garvin 
Herbert  W.  Kochs 
Sigurd  S.  Larmon 


Director 

Will  C.  Turnbladh 


Treasurer 

Edgerton  G.  North 


With  a membership  of  approximately  30,000  citizens  and  officials,  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association,  organized  in  1907  and  incor- 
porated as  a national  service  agency  in  1921,  provides  services  to  promote 
rehabilitation  of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders.  On  a community,  statewide, 
and  national  level,  NPPA  works  to  develop  effective  juvenile,  family,  and 
criminal  courts  to  improve  probation,  parole,  and  detention  services  and 
facilities,  and  to  stimulate  community  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  delinquency  and  crime.  The  Association  works  with  citizen  and 
professional  groups  and  with  judges,  probation  and  parole  officers,  cor- 
rectional administrators,  and  other  public  officials. 

Through  its  specialized  staff,  the  Association  — 

• offers  direct  on-the-spot  consultation  and  makes  statewide  and  local 
studies  of  correctional  services  which  are  practical  guides  to  action  . . . 

• develops  professional  standards  and  guide  materials  for  use  by  judges, 
correctional  workers,  and  laymen  . . . 

• drafts  model  legislation  and  gives  legal  advisory  service  to  legislative 
committees,  courts,  bar  associations,  correctional  agencies,  and  citizen 
groups  . . . 

• conducts  an  annual  conference,  organizes  training  institutes,  stimulates 
professional  training  for  career  service  in  probation  and  parole,  and 
assists  in  conducting  merit  examinations  for  the  selection  of  profes- 
sional personnel  . . . 

• serves  as  a clearing  house  for  information  about  correctional  work, 
maintains  an  extensive  library,  stimulates  research,  and  provides  mater- 
ial and  technical  data  to  public  information  media  . . . 

• publishes  literature  for  both  professional  and  lay  interests. 

NPPA  is  a nonprofit  citizen  organization.  Its  support  comes  from  volun- 
tary contributions  by  persons  interested  in  expanding  its  work  and  services. 


MAY 


